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This Issue in Brief 


Extremely long working hours for common street laborers in certain 
municipalities of the United States having a population of 2,500 and 
over were brought out in a recent survey by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ‘These employees worked 10 hours a day and 60 hours 
per week in 351 of the cities covered; in some localities a still longer 
day and week were worked. Page 1. 


Thirty-three homes for aged colored peegis were found to be caring for 
742 persons, On an average, at an annual cost of about $135,000, in 
the study of homes for the aged recently completed by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. All of these homes for colored people had been 
in operation more than five years and four of them for more than 
half a century. Page 10. 


Occupational diseases were the subject ¢ research even before the 
year 1700. In that year the first book dealing with such diseases 
was published by Bernardino Ramazzini, a physician and universit 

rofessor at Modena, Italy, but prior to the publication of his boo 
fs had published a series of medical articles dealing with the influence 
of the occupation in the causation of disease. A short article on the 
work and ideas of this early student will be found on page 14. 


That the general level of salaries for office workers in private employ- 
ment 18 higher than in the Government service is a in a tin by 
the Federal Personnel Classification Board. In this connection the 
report states that ‘‘the greater pay outside of the Government is so 
consistent for most of the grades as to give weight to the assumption 
that some pronounced ilechne is operating on salaries in general 
industry that is not present at all in the Government service.” 
Comparative figures showing average salaries in the Government 
service and in private industry are given in an article on page 133. 


Government employees outside of Washington with salaries of under 
$2,500 are generally unable to maintain their families on the salaries 
ihonecane: This is brought out in a survey made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the salaries of Government workers in Baltimore, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and New Orleans, to supplement the 
investigation by the Personnel Classification Board as to compara- 
tive wages of Federal and private employees in cities outside of 
Washi n. Even with the increases obtained through the passage 
of the Welch salary bill which went into effect July 1, 1928, only 
from 10 to 20 per cent of the 506 families included in the study had a 
Government salary on and after July 1, 1928, sufficient to meet 


me equal to those incurred during the year ending on that date. 
age 41. 


The first Federal census of unemployment will be taken in 1930, in 
connection with the yo the general census, under the provisions 


of an act signed by the President of the United States on June 18, 
1929. Page 164. 
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Reports on labor turnover will be made monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the first of these reports appearing in this issue 
(p. 132). This work was formerly done by the Metropolitan Lif. 
Insurance Co. Itis the hope of the bureau that through the coopera- 
tion of the employers the scope of the labor turnover figures may he 


sufficiently increased to permit of their presentation by individua| 
industries. 


The manufacture of airplanes and airplane motors was giving em- 
ployment to a total of 22,082 workers in May, 1929, according to » 
survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Of this number, 16,105 
were employed by firms manufacturing planes and 5,977 by firms 
making motors. In addition, the airplane industry gives employ- 
ment, directly and indirectly, to much labor not primarily concerned 
with the manufacture of the planes and motors, such as in the erection 
of factories and hangars, as pilots, as mechanics and other ground 
employees at air fields, and in the manufacture of the material which 
goes into the planes (metal, wood, cloth, rubber, etc.). Page 62. 


A steady decline has taken place in both frequency and severity of 
accidents in the cement industry in recent years, as shown by the report 
of the Portland Cement Association for 1928. The accident-frequency 
rate per million hours of exposure declined from 34.84 in 1924 to 10.22 
in 1928 and the severity rate, from 5.87 to 3.79. However, the 


death and permanent disability rates were slightly higher in 1928 
than in 1927. Page 80. 


Only four States are still without workmen’s compensation legislation— 
Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South Carolina. North Carolina 
enacted a workmen’s compensation law at the last session of the 
State legislature, an analysis of which was given in the Labor Review 
for May, 1929 (p. 135). Cert in other States amended their work- 
men’s compensation laws during the 1929 legislative sessions and 
these are summarized briefly on page 85 of this issue. 


The act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy, known as the Sheppard-Towner Act, expired on June 30, 1929. 

ith the exception of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Illinois, on 
the date of the expiration of the act all of the States and the Territory 
of Hawaii were cooperating with the Federal Government in carrying 
out its provisions. A brief summary of the history of the act and of 
its operation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, is given 
on page 74. 


The average wages of noncasual hired farm labor in the United States 
were increased about 70 per cent in 1925 by the value 7, perquisites 
ese according to a report recently issued by the United States 

epartment of Agriculture. For laborers receiving both cash wages 
an trharwiea! the monthly cash wages in 1925 averaged $45.78 
and the value of the perquisites, $31.89. These perquisites included 
lodgings, food products, feed and pasturage for the laborers’ livestock, 
and use of employers’ horses, vehicles, tools, etc. Page 144. 
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Long Working Hours of Certain Municipal Employees 


By Erne csert Stewart, Unirep States CoMMIssIONER OF LaBor Sraristics 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently made a canvass of 

the wages and working hours of common street labor in all 

cities of the United States Rives a population of 2,500 and over. 
The full report was published as Bulletin No. 484 of this bureau. 

It is pretty generally agreed that the public, when it acts as an 
employer, should be a good employer. If that is not agreed to it 
ought to be. If there is anything that is well settled in the minds 
of reasonable men it is that the 10-hour day and the 60-hour week 
are, or ought to be, things of the past. They are tolerated in industry 
only in establishments generally referred to as sweatshops. 

And yet in this survey the Bureau of Labor Statistics finds 351 
cities in 34 States working their municipal employees 10 hours a day, 
60 hours a week, and in one or two even in excess of that. The names 
of the cities (with their population) in which these conditions were 
found are contained in the following list. 

It is only necessary to add that in some cities the hours of work are 
more than 10 hours a day, but fall inside of the 60-hour week because 
a short day is worked on Saturday. One city, Patterson, La., works 
its men 11 hours a day for 6 days in the week, in other words 66 hours 
a week. Another city, Pulaski, Tenn., with a population of 2,780, 
works its men 10% hours a day 6 days a week, or 63 hours a week. 

This bureau is in receipt of letters from persons in cities of less 
than 2,500 population (which were not covered by the survey) 
indicating that municipal employment for 10 hours a day, and even 
as high as 11 hours a day, for 6 days in a week, is not at all uncommon 
in the smaller municipalities. 


CITIES OF 2,500 AND OVER IN WHICH THE HOURS OF COMMON STREET LABORERS 
ARE 10 PER DAY AND 60 PER WEEK 















































Popula- Popula- Popula- 
City tion in City tion in City tion in 
1920 - 1920 1920 
Alabama Arkansas: Arkansas—Continued 

Alabama City___.... 5, 432 Arkadelphia. ___....- 3, 311 Morrillton........_.- 3, 010 
Athens. 3, 323 Benton............_. 2, 933 Russellville. ._.....__ 
Attalla_ 3, 462 Brinkley............. 2,714 Searcy............-_. 2, 836 
Brewton t_._. 2, 682 a tioned 3, 238 Siloam Springs-____..- 2, 
Carbon Hill..........| 2,666 Clarendon. ........_- 2, 638 Texarkana. _......... 8, 257 
a ‘Sioa Eo 2,779 El ~ ta 3, 887 ar 
Gadsden_............ 14, 737 Forrest City. .__.___. 3,377 || C ia: Hollister__.| 2, 781 
Talay 263,100 |} Jonesboro.........._- 9, 384 || Colorado: Lamar_..._. 2, 512 
Talladega__........_- 6, 546 Malvern..........._- 3, 864 || Delaware: Milford_____ 


111 hours Monday to Friday, 5 Saturday. 1 Estimate by Census Office for 1928. 
[275] 
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CITIES OF 2,500 AND OVER IN WHICH THE HOURS OF COMMON STREET LABORER 
ARE 10 PER DAY AND 60 PER WEEK—Continued 
































Popula- Popula- Popula- 
City tion in City tion in City tion in 
1920 1920 1929 
Florida: Iowa—Continued. Minnesota: 
Apalachicola *.......- 3, 066 oe a. a SS 3, 195 eee 10, 118 
EPS Eee Ff a SGs “ede... ...2..<.: 4, 039 * (RS ae 7, 086 
Lake City_........-- 3, 341 EE 3, 581 Blue Earth.......__- 2. 568 
Live Oak. .........<. 3, 103 Emmetsburg._.___.-- 2, 762 SE ee 5, 127 
Plant City........-..- 3, 729 Estherville__........- 4, 699 ere 3, 496 
Di ipnkencnumesat 3, 118 el Eat te 5, 948  — ae 4. 630 

Georgia: Glenwood_.........-- 3, 862 Fergus Falls__-_....-_- 7, 58] 
OS a 11, 555 REET 2, 992 Grand Rapids-.--___- 2.914 
Barnesville........-..- 3, 059 Independence..__._.-_. 3, 672 Hastings............. 4. 57] 
2 pei Sania 4, 363 Iowa Falls. .......... 3, 954 Hutchinson_-_....___- 3, 379 
Columbus ¢._.......- 2 46, 600 ea 3, 416 Lake City........... 2 848 
SE ee 3, 401 DRS os ciccii Se 4, 683 Litchfield__.......__- 2. 790 
i neienk ths iain 7, 707 Manchester --._-.-_.-- 3, 111 Little Falls. -.-....._.- 5, 500 
Eatonton !_.........- 2, 519 Missouri Valley____-- 3, 985 ea ee 2 789 
Gainesville__.._...__- 6, 272 New Hampton..-_-_-_-_- 2, 539 Mankato______- 12, 469 
La Grange 1_________. 17, 038 SS ie PROLEEEES 5 2,878 || Melrose__.........__ 2 59 
Manchester---_-...._. 2, 776 GINS aindico+ca anaeh 2, 684 Montevideo____..____ 4, 419 
Milledgeville_..._._-- 4, 619 (eae eS 5, 578 . 2 eras 6, 745 
POOR. 6 cero retains 3, 211 So, aE ae 2, 630 Northfield ........... 4, 023 
Moultrie. . 2... 6522 6, 789 RRA BE 3, 488 Owatonna.-___.__.__-. 7, 259 
+ eee sone 2, 640 Pe 4, 599 Pipestone___...._._-- 3. 325 
ie GA AEE 13, 252 Storm Lake___.._-.-- 3, 658 =, Sa 4, 335 
Statesboro. .-._.....-. 3, 807 Washington.________- 4, 697 Sauk Center___...__. 2, 699 
Tallapoosa_.........- 2,719 Le 3, 352 Worthington.__...._. 3, 481 
tee a === ------------ ase Winterset__......-.-- ; = =: pi: 

OP cinntccnsieeck : I rookhaven__....___. 4,706 

Illinois: ae. City Clarksdale.......___. 7, 552 
Belvidere. ._......... 7, 804 ‘Ashlan 4 14, 729 Columbia_.........-- 2, 826 
Bushnell............. 2, 716 Sinti—.... 3, 857 Columbus. .........- 10, 501 
nl A 8 2, 667 - - qepeinamamae 4,348 || Hattiesburg__.._____- 13, 270 
Geneseo......-...-... 3, 375 withen. |... 2, 633 F . 13, 037 
Greenville............ 3, 091 aR ae aaa 2, 705 Meridian. .-.......-- 23, 309 
Hoopeston ._........- 5, 451 inn 3, 239 | See ae 5, 055 
Mount Carmel..._._. 7, 456 Nicholasville... 2, 786 i 5, 244 
Paris reese eer esos oace 7, 985 Owensboro ee oe 17, 424 Missouri: 

Robinson. -.......... Ren wee 6, 310 Cameron...........-.- 3, 248 
Rochelle. ............ 3, 310 Prinstien..._._._ 3, 689 Carrollton... ......-- 3, 218 
_._,, RESET 8, 182 Richmond... 5, 622 Caruthersville -_ ____- 4,750 
NE Pee ie ieee...) 8, 333 SE a 5, 098 
.. . SRR Ree 3, 316 ate item «: es 5. 2, 636 
Watseka.___......... 2,817 || Louisiana: Higginsville.._.___._. 2,724 
White Hall__......__- 2, 954 Abbeville. _.......... 3, 461 Louisiana.__....____- 4, 060 

Indiana: Baton Rouge-_..--..- 21, 782 Sikeston!.......____ 3, 613 
Alexandria.__......_- 4, 172 Homer. ..........-.-- 3, 305 SE RT 3, 797 
LS eats SER. 3, 392 Kentwood -----..-.-- 3, 059 Warrensburg...._____ 4, 811 
7 eNO RS Or 4, 299 Merryville......-..-- 2, 963 West Plains........_.| 3, 178 
ee a 5, 391 Minden..__-..-.....- 6, 105 || Montana: Glendive__- 3, 816 
Columbia City_.____- 3, 499 New Iberia_.-......- 6, 278 || Nebraska: 

Connersville_________ 9, 901 Patterson °_._._-.._.. 2, 538 Auburn.............. 2, 863 
Crows Point__.______ 3, 232 ae ry ae . 7 ore Bielr- SL 2, 702 

ay Se 4, 762 |) _ _*¥ Mino -- ~~. --.-... se th Lisa 5, 454 
Franklin...._.__._._- 4,909 || Maryland: Cambridge. 7, 467 Falls City......_..._- 4, 930 
Garrett __............ 4,796 || Michigan: Havelock. -........-- 3, 602 

SRT 2 89, 100 BNE TTR A. 3, 637 | SS ES Ee 7, 702 
pee 2, 870 Me a. acc 7, 542 Ay ae 8, 634 
Greencastle. ._....._. 3, 780 Big Rapids--.-_.....-- 4, 558 North Platte_._...__- 10, 466 
Hartford City_....__- 6, 183 Boyne City.........-. 4, 234  wadéubacs « 2, 636 
SN a clr wserintininy tents 2 40, 400 I ai int es 9, 750 a 2, 719 
ie i ¢ 5 ye Mibpeneeo gee 2, 704 Se  sitncac em x 2, 592 
Martinsville_- ._..__- 4, 895 liga aca Sa 5, 126 || New York 
Monticello-_-_....._..-. 2, 536 Coldwater. -__......-- 6, 114 Brockport............ 2, 980 
Noblesville___._..___- 4, 758 Dowagiac---__.......- 5, 440 SS 2, 631 
North Vernon....___- 3, 084 en 2, 507 2, 528 
Rensselaer _........_. 2, 912 i io ccneadi nonin 2 148, 800 wens papi. .......... 2, 747 
Rochester__.........- 3, 720 Grand Ledge__....__- 3, 043 , “te eae 4, 371 
ea 2, 836 Hastings_............ 5, 132 Tu RP 2, 508 
Union City. ......._. 3, 406 RES ea aS 2, 951 Wemvee.....6....... 4, 996 
Valparaiso. .......-.. 6,518 || Lapeer_.............. 4,723 || North Carolina: 

Iowa: Manistique.......... 6, 380 | lilly RE: 2, 805 
og a Oe 2K 3, 724 een 11, 573 Elizabeth City.._.--- 8, 925 
PET 2, 881 Mount Pleasant-.__._ 4, 819 ONMss cos cows. - 12, 871 
pS oe 5, 329 DUCE, wcwcccewseows 12, 575 Goldsboro. - - .....--- 11, 296 
Cedar Falls._.......- 6, 316 Petoskey............- 5, 604 Greenville... ........ 5, 72 
Cherokee............. 5, 824 Oe ay 3, 925 OO, er 5, 076 
Clarion. ............. 2, 856 Ot, Leuds.....060.08.. 3, 036 Kingston... ......--- 9, 71 
Clear Lake........__. 2, 804 Traverse City........| 10,925 Morganton........... 2, 364 

111 hours Monday to Friday, 5 Saturday. 4 10% hours Monday to Friday, 7 Saturday. 
1 Estimate by Census Office for 1928. 511 hours per day, 66 per week. 
310% hours Monday to Friday, 9 Saturday. 

[276] 











CONTRACT WORK IN PATERSON SILK INDUSTRY 


CITIES OF 2,500 AND OVER IN WHICH THE HOURS OF COMMON STREET LABORERS 
ARE 10 PER DAY AND 60 PER WEEK—Continued 





















































Popula- Popula- Popula- 
City tion in City tion in | City tion in 
1920 1920 1920 
{ 
North Carolina—Con. Pennsylvyania—Contd. Virginia—Continued. 
New Bern. .-.-.------- 12, 198 North East-.--_...-.- 3, 481 eee ge 3, 253 
Orxiete Fincdtetidsdeiss 3, 606 Ee 2, 512 SS SESS ess 5, 282 
Raleigh .------------- 24, 418 West Chester. -__....- 11,717 I waitiaiintie sil 9, 123 
Rockingham_ ------.-- 2. Williamsport --___.--_- 244,000 || West Virginia: 
Rocky Mount mayer Se 12, 742 || Rhode Island: Scituate. 3, 006 Bluefield_._........-- 15, 282 
Seg. ececese-4e 2,977 || South Carolina: Charleston___-.----.- 255, 200 
Tarboro.......-.--... 4, 568 Anderson 1__________- 10, 570 Martinsburg--------- 12, 515 
Washington--......--- 6, 314 Bennettsville__-__.__- 3, 197 Princeton..........-- 6, 224 
North Dakota: Georgetown........-- 4, 579 Wiiiiamson..-.......- 6, 819 
Dickinson. -...-..----- 4, 122 Greenville ®___....... 23, 127 || Wisconsin 
Fateh. .ticcccosdecsess 21, 961 Lancaster ..........-- 3, 032 BE arimessehabhndl 8, 451 
Grefeet.... bocca Jue 2, 512 "9 . eee 8, 809 Baraboo-__.._.....--- 5, 538 
Jamestown.....------ 6, 627 GIT «2. on cccnsdnas 9, 508 Beaver Dam-_--.---- 7, 992 
Valley City.....--.-- 4, 686 || South Dakota: Burlington.........- 3, 626 
Wahpeton....-..---- 3, 069 Brookings_........--.- 3, 924 Clintonville__.....-- 3, 275 
Ohio: al Sn aneelgrecivaaw et 8, 302 Edgerton._____-_..-- 2, 688 
Boyes. dicccndoetes 4, 252 petenee. . .......---- 8, 474 Fort Atkinson ------ 4,915 
Delaware. .-..-.---.--- 8, 756 Mobridge-.......---- 3, 517 SO 2, 572 
KentOls 5.ii3<..csi< 7, 690 __, RR ORE re 3, 209 Ladysmith___..._-- 3, 581 
Montpelier - --.-.----- 3, 052 Watertown....-..-.. 9, 400 Marshfield _-______._- 7, 394 
NetGinscrece~s-5- 4, 143 || Tennessee: Mayville__.___.....- 8, 011 
Port Clinton......-..- S fia: eee 3, 358 RSS ese 8, 068 
[i RS ae 7, 621 Brownsville_._.._.--- 3, 062 New London-.-.-.---- 4, 667 
Wapakoneta........- 5, 295 Covington--.-_.-....-- 3, 410 3 SRS 4, 920 
Oklahoma: Dyersburg ....-.-...-. 6, 444 5 See 2, 676 
CeHEBEL sc caccliee ss. 2, 640 Es ca crecarchesn x 2, 965 Plymouth ---_.._---- 3,415 
Commerce--.....-.--- 2, 555 eee 3, 123 Reedsburg --_....-.-- 2, 997 
Pennsylvania: Greenville. -........- 3, 775 Rice Lake-----_----- 4, 457 
UES 6. 0c ct ds dediws 23, 778 Kingsport. -__...--.-- 5, 692 Richland Center ---- 3, 409 
ClymiiRc..s+sennwnias 2, 867 Murfreesboro___-.--.- 5, 367 CIS ar 3, 929 
Collingdale (Darby Mo ei eas 2, 753 nl el ART 4, 466 
PCa iis stele 3, 834 i 2, 780 RE 2, 577 
De 3, 115 Union City......-.-- 4, 412 i a 3, 257 
Downingtown. ---. -- 4, 024 |} Texas: Tomahawk. --..__-- 2, 898 
Duquesne-__........-- 19, 011 Comanche. ._..-...-- 3, 524 a 2, 574 
FORE Wiis acanksacce 5, 805 i asinine to 4, 310 Watertown_-__-___.- 9, 299 
co. See 2, 969 Navasota.-........-.- 5, 060 Waupaca----_...-. 2, 839 
Gettysburg. ........- 4, 439 | PRT ST 8, 349 Waupun..._..._.-- 4, 440 
JOR deso eck 273,700 || Virginia: Whitewater_______- 3, 215 
Manheim-.-........._- 2, 712 Abingdon____..._-_- 2, 532 
} lat eae AE 5, 452 Lynchburg ®_______- 2 38, 600 
111 hours Monday to Friday, 5 Saturday. 7104 hours oy day, 63 per week. 
2 Estimate by Census Office for 1928. 810% hours Monday to Friday, 8% Saturday. 


6104 hours 


onday to Friday, 7% Saturday. 


Contract Work in the Paterson, N. J., Silk Industry 
PaeEso’: N. J., has a large group of broad-silk weavers who 


are working under contract much as do the workers in the various 
cottage industries of Europe and in the domestic clothing trades. 
These weavers may be designated as contractors and their shops as 


contract shops. 


ypical contract shops in Paterson are small. A 


contractor may operate alone, but in most instances he weaves and 
at the same time supervises a small group of workers, often made up 
of members of his own family. 

The difference between the position of a contractor and an inde- 
pendent producer lies in the fact that a contractor has raw materials 
supplied to him and has an assured market for finished goods (i. e., 


he weaves on commission), while an independent pr 


finance his silk purchases and place his finished product. 
Under the contract system operating in Paterson two groups are 


sendi 


work to contractors to be woven—(1) commission merc 


ucer must 


nts, 


and (2) independent producers who have taken on orders beyond 
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their plant capacity. Contract work financed by commission 1.1- 


chants is the more extensiv2 of the t'vo and is particularly discus. ( 
here. 


The Commission Man 


FoRMERLY COMMISSION men, or factors, acted as intermediaries 
between independent producers of silk goods and retailers or ihe 
cutting-up trade. They sold goods only. Production and price 
setting were in the province of the manufacturer. A commission 
man was paid a certain percentage for selling. Now the commission 
men have entered into active competition with the independent pro- 
ducers for whom they sold goods in earlier years. That is, they have 
entered the manufacturing field. 

Under the contract system the commission man buys silk and sends 
it out to a number of contractors to be woven. The commission man 
gives instructions as to the width and pattern required and guarantees 
the contractor a fixed price per ua of goods woven. Out of the 
amount the contractor receives for goods woven he must meet all 
shop expenses, such as depreciation on investment, rent, power and 
light bills, insurance and wages. The broad-silk contractor invariably 
pays rent, as the use of the power loom makes it necessary to operate 
in a factory building specially constructed to stand the vibration 
incident to the operation of the heavy power machinery. In this 
respect the contractors in the needle trades, for instance, have a 
material advantage as regards operating costs, in that they may work 
at home and thus reduce the overhead expenses. 


Factors in the Development of Contract Shops 


THE FACTORS THAT combined to open the way for the development 
of contract shops in Paterson may best be pointed out by tracing the 
changes that have taken place in a single factory building. Mill A, 
for instance, was originally occupied by the owners only. Its equip- 
ment included 1,000 looms? and 10,000 spindles, and the business 
was run as an independent enterprise. Silk was carried from the raw 
state to woven yard goods, ready to be dyed and finished in another 
house. Twenty-odd years ago the original owners retired from 
business after the death of the senior member of the firm and following 
serious labor troubles. The mill represented a large investment in 
land and building, and, in line with established custom in Paterson, it 
was offered for rent. The rental system proving profitable, the mill 
building was enlarged to twice its original size, and now covers a 
complete city block, comprising 200,000 square feet of floor space. 
It at present houses about 40 shops, some of which are contract and 
some independent. Floor space is rented at a flat rate per square 
foot. Tenants pay for power at arate slightly above what the owners 
pay the power company at wholesale but below what they would 
normally pay if buying it direct. Power consumption is measured 
by a separate meter for each tenant. 

Mill A was rented to 8 or 10 tenants in earlier years. Of the 
original tenants none are now in the building. Some have left the 


1In Paterson, of from 100 to 500 looms have always been considered large;.to-day there is only 
one concern in city which operates as many as 1,000 looms. 
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area for Pennsylvania or the South, some have moved into new 
quarters in the city, and others have gone out of business. As the 

ears have passed it has become increasingly difficult to rent to large 
individual tenants. ‘The increase in the number of large shops in the 
silk trade has not been sufficient to take up mill spaces left vacant 
by large-scale producers who have left the market. 

“Some of the shops now occupying Mill A warp and wind only; 
others throw silk, or weave rayon, ribbon, or broad silk. The broad- 
silk shops, several of which have less than 20 looms, predominate. 

Ninety per cent of the shops in Mill A are working on a contract 
basis. 

Under the general practice each worker operates four looms. Silk 
weaving is sufficiently skilled to make it impracticable to employ 
young children. ‘Thesmall shops may be operated with the assistance 
of hired help, but are essentially family enterprises. Thus a typical 
16-loom contract shop is run by a man, his wife, and two grown 
children. Working hours are irregular, depending on the pressure 
of work, but a long day is usual. One shop may open at 7 a. m. and 
operate through a 12-hour day; another may be open throughout a 
24-hour day, the workers going home to rest at certain hours, but 
returning again to relieve the others. Generally, the hours are 
limited only by the physical endurance of the members of families 
working in their own contract vp 

Unless & shopowner is himself a joom fixer, he must employ some 
one person to keep his looms in order. Some shops share the expense 
of maintaining a loom fixer with other small concerns. Such a loom 
fixer may or may not weave, but a loom fixer employed in a single 
shop must also operate the four looms assigned to him and in addition 
the four of his employer when the latter is occupied with other matters. 

Mill A is a good example of a mill having numerous small shops 
showing the growth in numbers of the contract shopsespecially. It is 
less acceptable as a choice in showing the typical physical conditions 
under which much silk labor works, as it is cheney constructed and 
well lighted, in contrast with the many inadequately lighted and 
badly ventilated mill buildin in use, which are hazardous to the 
health and safety of the workers. 


The Selling Agent 


Not ONLY are the commission merchants becommg more closely 
allied with the producing trade because of the spread of the contract 
system, but the selling agents who market goods for independent 
producers are taking a part of the responsibility for production as 
well. It is now customary for these selling agents to make financial 
advances on the bees on the looms of independent producers. In 
return for these advances they hold an option on the goods produced 
and are consulted with regard to the kinds of merchandise to be pro- 
duced. Thus the independent producer benefits by the merchandis- 
ng experience of the selling agent and the latter in turn widens his 
sphere of influence in the industry. As the specialized sales houses— 
commission houses sending work out under contract to be woven, or 
Selling agencies assuming a less far-reaching responsibility for produc- 
tion—aequire a larger control of the silk trade in Paterson it becomes 
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increasingly difficult for independent producers to sell their goods 
direct. The result is that the latter, both large and small, are castin 
about either for commission work or for connections with selling 
agents that will assure them an outlet for goods. 


Development of Industrial Paterson 


GoING BACK INTO the industrial history of Paterson, one finds that 
the city developed as a result of an industrial experiment. Paterson 
was chartered in 1791 by a corporate group known as the Society for 
the. Establishment of Useful Manufactures. Alexander Hamilton 
fostered the plan to establish an industrial nucleus in the State of 
New Jersey, and Paterson was chosen for the seat of this experiment 
because of the abundant water power available in the falls of the 
Passaic River. The project was financed by individual subscription. 
The society set out to spin and weave cotton, but its activity was 
short lived and fmansially disastrous. Failure overtook the society 
in 1807, but Paterson was left with a water-power development, fac- 
tory space, cotton looms, and a small group of skilled cotton workers. 
The factory space and water rights were subsequently leased to inde- 
pendent producers, and this system of leasing factory space has 
persisted up to the present. 

Cotton production in the locality thrived until about 1860, and 
attracted to the district many skilled textile operatives. Mean- 
while the iron industry had appeared, and machinery began to be 
built for the cotton producers and to take care of local needs in other 
fields. Later the manufacture of the locomotive became a thriving 
local industry. But the metal industry, like the cotton industry, 
dwindled in importance in Paterson as the silk trade grew. 

As early as 1839-40, silk manufacture was undertaken by a member 
of the Colt family on an upper floor of the ‘‘Old Gun Mill.” Re- 
volvers were also manufactured in the building. John Ryle took 
Colt’s business over before any silk had been sold, and became the 
pioneer silk manufacturer in Paterson. To John Ryle fell the duty 
of training cotton workers in the more delicate work of silk manu- 
facture. is problems were further intensified by the scarcity of 
the raw materials and by the primitive machinery, but he had the 
distinction of turning out what was probably the ‘frst skein silk pro- 
duced in the United States.” 

Other manufacturers followed in rapid succession, taking over 
factory spaces left vacant by cotton producers. RRERWIDE plants, 
weaving shops, and dye houses early developed as separate branches 
of the trade. Only in exceptional instances were all processes carried 
on in one shop. The Paterson group has therefore had a long ex- 
perience in specialization of processes and in the intricacies of commis- 
sion work. Pioneers who started with one or two hand looms are 
now leaders in the industry. They extended their equipment from 
year to year and finally moved out of leased buildings into quarters 
of their own. New groups in turn went into mill spaces thus leit 
vacant. 

Expansion in the silk industry was early complicated by the com- 
petition of imported goods. Nevertheless, the American industry 





3See Trumbull, L. R.: History of Industrial Paterson, p. 172. 
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has attained a strong position. The dissatisfaction that has led to 
the contract system is not due to any failure of the industry, as such 
but to faulty administration. Obviously the commission man an 
weaver alike stand ready to accept a manufacturing system which 
will yield them the highest return. Under the contract system the 
commission man is undoubtedly reaping a higher return. Labor’s 
experience is still too limited to offer a basis of judgment as to the 
ultimate advantages or disadvantages. 


Development in the Postwar Years 


YEARS OF BUSINESS activity followed the close of the war, since 
silk, like other commodities, was in great demand during 1919-20. 
Manufacturers could sell all the goods they could deliver, and as a 
result many small shops sprang up and larger ones were extended. 
New machinery was at a premium and a $300 loom brought as high as 
$1,000, even with no guaranty of delivery in less than 12 months. 
When the depression came in 1920-21, independent producers held 
large supplies of raw material and finished goods. A series of business 
failures ensued. The small independent producer felt the hardship 
especially keenly. He could no longer find a ready market for the 
bolt or two of goods he had formerly taken under his arm for direct 
marketing in New York or on the curb exchange in Paterson. Large 
shops were either operating on short time or were shut down com- 
pletely. Unemployment, of course, resulted. At this time price 
cutting was prevalent, raw silk was cheap and plentiful, workers were 
eager for employment, and small shopowners equally eager to take 
any work that would enable them to hold their own. This offered 
the opportunity to the commission men familiar with the technique 
of contracting and having the necessary capital to extend the contract 


system. 
Statistical Analysis 


Figures From the Census of Manufactures show something of the 
change that the Paterson silk industry has undergone as a whole 
during the years preceding and following the war. Data on changes 
in number of establishments and average number of employees 
between 1904 and 1927, taken from census reports, are shown below, 
together with computed figures showing the average number of em- 
ployees (including throwsters) per establishment producing silk goods. 


Taste 1—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND WAGE EARNERS IN THE SILK 
: INDUSTRY IN PATERSON, N. J., 1904 to 1927 











A coe 
Number of} 2°? | Samoa 

Year establish- ase of wage 

nes earners | establish- 

! ment 

ae i hr a tos en ey 190 14, 624 77.0 
Meee SN ebeeace 276 18, 828 68. 2 
pa USMS Sl SE al SS ell ae te cr 291 16, 992 58. 4 
ne sub unsescheccececkes 574 21, 836 38.0 
ae oc cdeece 593 16, 666 28.1 
pS Bho SST a SR SRR eee Le eae 614 16, 830 29. 4 
a ueleuedeuduewanne 691 16, 368 23.7 
ce ebeee 704 14, 628 20. 8 
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According to these returns the Paterson industry employed almost 
identical numbers of wage earners in 1927 and in 1904, employment 
having risen to much higher levels in the intervening years. A 
spectacular increase in the number of establishments and a decreise 
in the average number of employees per establishment occurred during 
the same period. As the census figures do not indicate what percent:ve 
of the total number of establishments are held by independent pro- 
ducers and by contractors, respectively, and the total number of smal! 
shops, the following compilation was made, on the basis of reports in 
Davison’s Silk Trade, 1919 and 1928. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF INDEPENDENT AND CONTRACT SHOPS IN PATERSON, \N.]J., 
1919 AND 1928 























Number of shops 

| . 

Number of looms | Contractors sR ana ers 
1919 1928 1919 1928 

eee 15 48 10 34 
tg SG Roe Rat Sipgeake.- Sas Oe Pee ee Ee 43 85 21 40 
al 46 73 24 38 
I ge nn. nc ohana nde aa 35 59 15 29 
SE ce Ee CS EE AE PO BS Mee es 58 49 18 16 
Ra ea RES a st mS ee alae 25 58 7 17 
8 EE aoe Ee nena Cees BS EE Ee Aa ee ye 30 51 5 13 
eb Si oe BR eS AS 252 423 1 100 2 199 














17 plants with over 32 looms are reported as operating on commission in 1919. 
231 plants with over 32 looms are reported as operating on commission in 1928. 


Particular attention is called to the increase in the small shops, 
especially contract shops, since 1919, and to the concentration of 
contract shops in the groups haying the smallest number of looms. 
In 1919 about 70 per cent of the contract shops had fewer than 20 
looms. This percentage rose to 75 per cent in 1928. 


Labor’s Position Under the Contract System 


Earnings.—While the industry in Paterson has been undergoing 
such sharp changes in shop set-up it is important to know how earn- 
ings and value of products have reacted. Census figures are again 


quoted to bring out these phases of development in the Paterson 
silk industry as a whole. 


Tas_e 3.—VALUE OF GOODS PRODUCED AND AMOUNT OF PAY ROLLIN THE 
PATERSON, N. J., SILK INDUSTRY, 1904 to 1927 


























Wages 
Value of 

Year products Average 

Total per wage 

earner ! 

es 
is wigiceneeininneanpeniniainliinieadibiininncaih Mmmnnan dedinsaibelil $25, 433, 000 $6, 107, 000 $418 
SER pn oe epee < EE RR ene ere 39, 994, 000 8, 872, 000 47] 
Pitdncccdmtgiengy-0qetbioeannedpaenlidptinndsinticy tiie 44, 672, 000 8, 982, 000 529 
| NSAI. ach RRS OR A RE 139, 497, 179 22, 852, 000 1, 047 
IGE SEE | ROLLS. La EEA 87, 332, 529 17, 954, 052 1, 077 
TE Linon steatrenneinkekhiliadinetmicsnithenlammicchentialitimeitame 112, 100, 378 20, 482, 777 1, 211 
Tn donkbvhnnracvstthih Mets iabeicseciedtctesasdusibes 110, 848, 379 22, 043, 617 1, 347 
IT -« detaciaiednnbicincpititanbiliinttiaestisidi and te Die i ie. ae 105, 871, 838 21, 016, 614 1, 437 
1 Based on total wage figures in this table and average number of wage earners as shown on page 7. 
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Supplementary wage data are available for the whole State of New 
Jersey as reported in the Industrial Bulletin issued by the New Jersey 
Departmentof Labor. The figure for March 15, 1929, shows average 
weekly earnings, for all classes of silk workers, of $26.74. This aver- 
age is based on returns for 47 mills employing 6,788 wage earners. 

Judging from the wage returns, the employed silk worker is in a 
better position financially than in earlier years. But the volume of 
employment is reported to be less. Also, the data do not cover turn- 
over, or working hours, or the range of earnings that went into the 
making of the figure showing average earnings. 

Employment conditions —Back of the development in the industry 
lies a history of failures and removals of large independent producers. 
In their wake they have left unemployed workers, vacant floor space, 
and often machinery. Such shutdowns are final and necessitate 
readjustments to which all industries are subject. Similarly, labor is 
displaced by increased mechanical productivity and by changes in 
the number of looms assigned to the individual weaver. Style changes, 
such as the breakdown of the silk ribbon market in the United States, 
have also reduced employment opportunities in Paterson. The trade 
still has a margin of successfully operating independent producers to 
whom it would seem that labor might mad as a stabilizing influence. 
These producers, however, have shown no evidence of any interest in 
an intensive program to regularize employment. Full 24-hour opera- 
tion may be followed by a complete shutdown, as in a certain shop 
which takes only extremely large orders, guaranteeing quick delivery. 
When this mill is running, two 12-hour shifts are maintained. Orders 
are pushed through in record time and the shop is then closed until 
something equally lucrative offers, when the owner again collects a 
ferce of workers and sets his looms in motion. 

Moreover, changes are continuous.. Plant A, for instance, removes 
its throwing mill to Pennsylvania or New York on the plea that opera- 
tion is too costly in Paterson, whereupon Plant B moves into the 
space thus vacated. Again, Plant C weaves only Jacquards in Pater- 
son and has its silk oir done outside the city, while Plant D 
reverses this procedure. Still another producer may move a large 
number of looms to out-of-town mills this year and bring them back 
next year. With such constant changes employment is accordingly 
increased or lowered, 

Labor ilar disputes have been numerous and bitterly 
fought in Paterson. The workers have, at various times, organized 
under the leadership of the Associated Silk Workers, the United 
Textile Workers, the I. W. W., and the National Textile Workers’ 
Union. Up to 1912 the strikes involved demands for higher wages 
and shorter hours, but the unsuccessful struggle in that year, like the 
one in 1913, was called in protest against the operation of four looms 
per worker. In 1919 shorter hours were again demanded. In 1924 
working hours and the multiple-loom system were both at stake, and 
in 1928, the 8-hour day, an increase in wages, and recognition of the 
union were demanded. A record of disturbances involving a single 
shop would be voluminous. 

Organization of labor.—R ition of the union has never been 

eneral. At least a part of labor’s present situation may be laid to 
riction between groups of organized workers. Silk workers, like those 
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in other textile lines, have not yet effected unity in labor organizatic 
In Paterson strikes, because of strained relations among the worke,,’ 
organizations, two or more groups may be acting independently 
each other in an effort to obtain a settlement. 

Labor has had its greatest successes in organizing the mills usi:). 
Jacquard machines. Here the management has a heavy investmc 
and requires highly skilled labor. The moving of Jacquard loo: 
entails a heavy cost, but the prospect of having to train weavers {\ 
these machines is a greater deterrent to risking a move to anothr 
area. The skilled labor now available in Paterson represents t)\e 
culmination of the continuous training of nearly a hundred yeas. 
Mechanical improvement in silk production has not reached such a 
state as to allow operation without skilled operatives. It is for this 
reason that Paterson’s labor resources weigh heavily in her favor in 
comparison with other localities. Even so, recognition in this field 
has only a nominal value in respect to earnings. Many Jacquard 
looms now in use are obsolete, subject to frequent breakdowns, and 
incapable of great speed. Thus, unless allowance is made for thie 
speed of which the looms are capable, a weaver operating even under 
the union scale of wages is at a disadvantage when his weekly return 
is compared with that of a man in an unorganized shop who works 
at a lower rate but has the advantage of up-to-date sem Arivad The 
difference is reported as amounting to as high as 15 to 20 per cent of 
a week’s earnings. 

Status of the individual workers.—The wage earner in the silk 
industry in Paterson to-day may be a contractor to-morrow. Second- 
hand machinery can be bought cheap and factory space rented in any 
required amount. Also there are a large number of Jewish workers 
who will invest all their means in the attempt to realize the ambition 
of acquiring their own independent business. 

The tendency to reduce yard rates paid for contract work makes 
longer working hours necessary in order to keep earnings at the 
casliad level. “The bargaining ability of the silk worker dependent 
upon employment by others is inevitably reduced under the contract 
system. This not only results from the nature of the system, but is 
heightened by the existence of contract shops in which the labor is 
performed by the members of one family. A man and his family 
occupied in what they consider their own business are not held to 
normal working hours. They work up to 12, 14, 16 hours a day and 
at any time of day or night. When an outsider is employed he must 
adhere to his employer’s schedule for want of other opportunities. 
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Homes for Aged Colored Persons 


} 1D plese the study of the care of the aged in the United States, 
recently completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, data 
were obtained for 33 homes for the aged which take colored 
people only.’ 





! Previous issues of the Review have contained articles on various phases of the study, as follows: Marc): 


1m, Dante Benes spaces by fraternal organizations (p. 3) and homes run by religious tions 
(p. 12); April, 1929, for the aged run by vari grou . 1) and private benevolen' 
homes on: May, 1929, church pension and relief plans for pe hs wo ” 
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These homes are found in 18 States and the District of Columbia. 
The 33 homes are caring for 742 persons at an annual cost of about. 
g135,000. ‘Table 1 below shows, by States, the number of such homes 
from which dats were secured, the number of persons sheltered, and 
the annual cost of operation. 


TaBLE 1.—NUMBER OF HOMES FOR THE COLORED, CAPACITY, AVERAGE NUM- 
BER OF INMATES, AND ANNUAL COST OF OPERATION, BY STATE 



































Inmates 
Num- 
State ber re- Cost 
porting Capacity | Average 

ESSE Se ieee Aa nena 1 30 20 $5, 500 
District of Columbia____.-_--_-- 2 76 54 9, 600 

NEES OES AEE ek 1 25 6 () 
ES, whscidboabinhidék~opd 2 95 45 13, 000 
sb idiot ate crllichys on a 1 14 1, 500 
Sean ED = Rie Beane oe 
Massachusetts. .-.---.......-.. 1 M4 ki 2m 
ee ott 1 16 16 4, 000 
id icvdnaddncmeeneied 1 12 8 3, 772 
>... c¢iceedoacnes 1 12 12 2, 004 
ES Bw consign cb opiedeacki 1 40 38 12, 000 
eens sylvi — elpngePv Teme ove: ; 18 185 4 poo 

ERATED SAS 4 9B 

Rees meee... 2. ssi. i.. ee 1 19 19 (‘) 
PE iiianuninnsd.conawesh ou 1 12 8 1, 250 
NE chilis dicen ne cSebaeucen~ 3 44 36 5, 232 
., eae e rs ae eee y 1 35 25 5, 055 
EERE Ore 33 1, 020 3742 4 134, 863 

1 No data. 2 2 homes. 3 32 homes. 4 25 homes. 


The same data, classified according to the source of support of the 
home, are shown in Table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—NUMBER OF HOMES FOR THE COLORED, CAPACITY, AVERAGE NUMBER 
Mn Uo ee ANNUAL COST OF OPERATION, BY TYPE OF SPONSORING 






































Num- Inmates 
Type of sponsoring organization B.. nae mel al 
ao Capacity | Average 
tions 
. 1] we} | tsa 
Se ee Ow. ee ey 5 142 276 1 10, 104 
Roman Catholic. --..........- 1 100 100 (3) 
ee i a 10 368 4 259 5 22, 277 
Fraternal organizations - - _-_-_-- 2 110 50 12, 055 
Other organizations. -__.......... 4 54 38 1 6, 571 
Private groups_...............-- 17 488 395 6 93, 960 
Grand total._...........-- 33 1, 020 | 1 742 8 134, 863 
13 homes. 5 No data. 5 6 homes. 732 homes. 
14 homes, 49 homes, * 14 homes. § 25 homes. 


All but two of these institutions are small; 24 are caring for fewer 
than 25 persons each, 6 for from 25 to 50 persons each, and 2 for 
100 or more persons. One home did not report on this point. 
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All of the homes reporting have been in operation more thin 5 
years, and 4 for more than half a century. The distribution, ac. 
cording to the number of years the home has been open, is showy 


below: 


Number 
ee, NS: <i ST 4 
I Ss 
I ann uns sine earner hui teone 15 
Oe eee, ee we Pee. oe Si leew en Bes 3 
Pe enn Geass a Saeko eee ze 1 
Oe NES os tated WEL ccd niladone«<Peenendentmebliocen 2 

Eth tenet oy Noles, SS TR kl MBS a SEAS AE 33 


Terms of Admission 


THE FIRST REQUIREMENT for admission to these homes is that the 
applicant be a negro. In two cases he must also be a member of 
a specified fraternal organization, and in four cases a member of the 
church which supports the home. 

Seven homes take women only, 7 homes take individuals of both 
sexes but not married couples, and 19 take individuals of both sexes 
and married couples as well. 

Age.—In two homes the aged applicant may be received at as early 
an age as 50 years, 15 set the minimum age of admission at 60 years, 
7 at 65 years, and 2 at 70 years (1 of these, however, takes women 
at 65). Seven homes have no fixed age below which entrance is 
barred. 

Monetary requirements.—-All but eight homes require some financial 
contribution by the new resident. One home has no fixed entrance 
fee, but varies this according to the means of the applicant, and one 
is a boarding home charging $4 per week. The other 23 homes charge 
entrance fees as follows: 


Number | Number 
of homes of homes 
Less than $100_...-....-----. Be MOG ik 6 kid id debe deben o 5 
GR detien dap utbnowans BR SS ee eee he I 
RR a aE i I 
RRR cen leap Fa Rise Mi 2: 552: abo «no aeeicee ab aa } 


Thirteen homes also require that the incoming resident transfer to 
the home any property, pension, or insurance that he may have. 


Benefits 


THESE HOMES, of course, furnish board, lodging, and laundry for 
the remaining term of the resident’s life. In 29 of them medical 
service is also furnished, this in a great majority of cases being 
furnished free of charge by the local physicians. one of the homes 
have a physician who is resident at the home, but eight have a resi- 
dent nurse. One home which has no resident nurse receives daily 
calls from a visiting nurse association. 


Types of Persons in Homes 


In some oF the homes the inmates are very old, and even mentally 
unbalanced. Two homes visited have residents who are suffering 
from senility, and another had among its 50 inmates 12 who are blind; 
8 paralytics and 4 feeble-minded ; also 18 who are over 95 years of age. 
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General Characteristics of Homes 


DvuRING THE course of the bureau’s study, personal visits were made 
to all the homes of Maryland, Connecticut, and Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, 151 homes being so visited. These included seven homes 
admitting only colored people. In addition to these, visits were paid 
to the two homes in the District of Columbia. 

Generally speaking, the physical conditions at the colored homes did 
not equal those at the homes for whites, though there were instances in 
the latter class which were as bad as the worst found among the colored. 

All the colored homes visited were located in cities, and generally 
in the poorer (and negro) section. One conspicuous exception to this 
was a home just at the edge of the business district. It was situated 
on a short narrow street, all the houses of which were occupied by 
colored people. It was not in a colored section, however, and the 
houses faced a large, beautiful public park. Another home, now in a * 
run-down neighborhood, is planning to move during the summer of 
1929 to a building now occupied by a home for old people run by a 
white religious organization. The latter is a much larger building 
than the one now occupied PY the colored home; it is a brick buildin 
in good repair, facing a public park in what has gradually chang 
from a white to a colored neighborhood of the better class. A third 
home, in a white neighborhood which has become more or less of a 
commercial district, faces a broad thoroughfare but is hemmed in in 
back by extensive railroad switching yards. 

One of the homes visited occupied a frame house, but all the others 
were in brick or stone buildings. Most of them were in a fairly good 
state of repair, but one was very badly run down and neglected. 
Another had recently acquired a new matron who was busy getting the 
place into good condition. 

Generally the homes were comfortable and homelike, even where¢, 
the furnishings were worn and shabby. The atmosphere of the homes 
visited was remarkably good in most cases, and the residents Seemed 
happy and well cared for. deat 

he largest of the colored homes was a nice-looking brownstone 
building with a well-furnished reception room, which did not seem 
much used. At the end of each corridor, throughout the building, is 
a little sitting room comfortably furnished. These are the gathering 
places of the residents and are much used. The building is four stories 
in height and equipped with an automatic elevator. There were 145 
persons in a there at the time of the agent’s visit. The 
bedrooms have from two to four beds each. On one floor of the build- 
ing is an infirmary for women and on the floor above one for the men. 
The eastern end of each of these is cut off from the rest by iron gratings. 
The a beyond these gratings is divided, also by gratings, into 
several small cells. Here are housed the mental cases, the doors being 
left open during the day but locked at night. 

This was the only colored home visited which had a chapel in the 
home (although ibehuies itself is not a religious institution). Services 
of various denominations are held here three times on Sunday and 
once during the week, the entertainments are also given here. In 
the chapel are a piano, organ, and a large radio. 

The home has a good-sized endowment which until the past few 
years has been sufficient for full support. - 
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All of the homes but one had a colored matron or superintendent. 
The one exception, one of the most unattractive places visited, had a 
white matron. 

One home, not visited, occupies a $100,000 brick fireproof building 
of colonial design. It has 4 dormitories, 2 for women and 2 for men. 
Its report describes the building as containing “30 quiet rooms, lobbies 
3 reception parlors, sun room and porch, lounging rooms, smoking 
room, lodge hall, guest rooms, and matron’s suite.” 


——————po0-g——_____ 


Ramazzini—First Student of Occupational Diseases 


a first physician to realize the widespread hazards of industrial 
employment, or at least to be sufficiently impressed by them to 
write a systematic treatise upon diseases of the occupation, was 
Bernardino Ramazzini, born in Capri near Modena, in Northern 
Italy, in 1633. Ramazzini received his doctor’s diploma at the age of 
26, practicing medicine first in his native town and later in Modena, 
where he became a professor in the university in 1682. Shortly after 
he removed to Modena he began to publish a series of medical articles 
dealing with the influence of the occupation in the causation of disease, 
which opened up an entirely new field in medicine. In the year 1700 
he published “De Morbis Artifictum Diatriba” the first edition of 
which contained 43 chapters and the second 12 additional chapters, 
each dealing with the disease or diseases of a specific industry or 
occupation. ‘The book was translated from the Latin into English in 
1705 under the title “A Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen’”’ ! 
and was for over a century the only reference work on the subject of 
industrial diseases. During the course of a century and a quarter 
the book went through as many as 25 editions and translations * in 
the course of which it was improved by additions of new matter and 
the omission of irrelevant material. r. Thomas Legge says, in the 
Lowell Institute lecture * on industrial diseases in the middle ages, 
delivered in Boston, Mass., November 24, 1919, that “the value of 
Ramazzini’s book lies in the fact that it was written just at the time 
of the parting of the ways in industry and medicine when both were 
about to make greater strides in the next fifty years than they had 
done in the preceding five hundred years.” 

In the preface to the treatise Ramazzini warns the physician that, 
in addition to the usual questions addressed to the sick person, one 
interrogation more should be added, namely, “‘what Trade he is of?” 
For, he continues, ‘‘tho this question may fall under the morbifick 
causes, yet I reckon it very convenient and necessary indeed,” 
although he finds “ ’tis seldom minded in the common Course of 
Practice, or if the Physician knows it without asking, he takes but 
little notice of it.” It would seem that Ramazzini was well in advance 
of his time, since even now, 230 years later, and in spite of our great 
scientific advance, the influence of the occupation upon the disease 
of the patient is frequently overlooked by the physician. 

1 Ramazzini, Bernardino. A Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen. Showing the various influence of 
particular Trades upon the State of Health; with the best methods to avoid or correct it, and useful Hints 


proper to be mi in regulating the Cure of all Diseases incident to Tradesmen. London, Andrew Bell 
and others, 1705, 274 pp. 


A copy of this volume is in the Library of the Surgeon General, Washington, D.C. The quotations in 
this article are from the t 


original ranslation, 
2 Kober and a dustrial Health. Philade P. Blackiston’s Son & Co., 1924, p, xxii. 
3 The Journal of Industrial Hygiene, February, 1920, pp. 475-483. 
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Occupational diseases, he believed, were caused mainly by the 
noxious quality of the material used or by improper posture while 
working, dividing the latter class of diseases into those occurring 
among those who stand while at work and those who sit. Among the 
diseases described are those of miners, goldsmiths, potters, copper 
and tin workers, glassmakers and glass grinders, painters, workers in 
lime and plaster of Paris, tobacco and snuff workers, bakers and 
millers, starch makers, masons and bricklayers, laundresses and 
washerwomen, agricultural workers, and members of different pro- 
fessions. The effect of the employment is described in each case 
together with the manner in which the disease is acquired and the 
remedies to be employed. 

One of the important trades at that time was that of the goldsmith 
in the making and gilding of ornaments and images. In this trade 
the gilding was done with a gold-mercury amalgam, the mercury 
being driven off by heat, thus exposing the worker to inhalation of 
the mercurial fumes. Ramazzini described with great accuracy the 
effects of the absorption of the mercury in causing trembling of the 
hands, inflammation of the gums, with blackened and loosened 
teeth, pallor, etc., and explained that minute particles were driven 
off by the heat and were breathed in through the mouth and nostrils 
so as to “‘penetrate the Lungs, Heart, and Brain.” He also described 
the double hazard of the potters’ trade—lead poisoning and “ potters’ 
rot.” Among artists and painters he recognized the fact that the 
lead and oils were responsible for the diseases found among these 
workers and gives a vivid description of the suffering and death of 
an artist who had been poisoned by the lead in the colors he used in 
his painting. He discussed the lung conditions found among stone 
hewers and cutters and noted the gritty condition of the lungs when 
the bodies of such workers were dissected, but he did not know as we do 
that the condition depends upon the amount of free silica which these 
workers breathe and that not all kinds of stone will cause this condition. 

He discussed the question of respirators in connection with the 
prevention of the inhalation of grain and flour dust among millers 
and bakers, but concluded that while he approved of the practice of 
tyim a jinen cloth around the face it would not “hinder the Atoms of 
the Flower to invade the Breast along with the Air.” 

Industrial eczema was described as it occurred among bakers and 
also among washerwomen and he ascribed the occurrence of hernia 


among ers to the lifting and ge of heavy weights. He be- 
lieved, however, that offensive odors and exhalations were the cause 


of different diseases and he confused cause and effect when he stated 
that limewash on the walls was the cause of acute fever and distemper, 
when the condition that led to the application of the limewash was 
no doubt the cause. 

As in his correct interpretation of the cause of many of these dis- 
eases, Ramazzini was also well in advance of his time in objecting to 
the night work of bakers, a question which has recently been before 
the International Labor Con erence, as well as in recommending the 
practice of bathing for workers in ‘‘Slovenly Trades’”—a practice 
which was not ~ ar at that time. Finally the conclusion he reaches 
that “’Tis a sordid Profit that’s accompany’d with the Destruction 


of Health” might well be taken to heart by some industries to-day. 
[289] 
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COST OF LIVING 





Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


COMPILATION just completed by the United States Bureau 

of Labor Statistics shows that the cost of living in the United 

States decreased 0.6 per cent as between December, 1928, and June, 

1929, and increased 0.1 per cent as between June, 1929, and thie 
preceding June. 

From December to June food prices decreased 0.6 per cent; cloth- 
ing decreased 0.4 per cent; rents decreased 1.4 per cent; and fuel 
and light decreased 3.0 per cent; house-furnishing goods ‘decreased 
0.6 per cent; and miscellaneous items increased 0.1 per cent. 

Comparing June, 1929, with June, 1928, food increased 1.4 per 
cent; clothing decreased 0.8 per cent; rents decreased 2.5 per cent; 
fuel and light decreased 1.1 per cent; house-furnishing goods decreased 
1.3 per cent; while miscellaneous items increased 0.9 per cent. 

Table 1 shows by index numbers the changes in cost of living 
from the average of 1913 down to June, 1929, for the periods in 
which surveys were made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
index number for June, 1929, is 170.2, showing that the cost of living 
in June, 1929, was 70.2 per cent higher than the average for 1915. 
In this table it will be observed that the high point in cost of living 
during the period was June, 1920, when cost of living was two and 
one-sixth times as great as it was in 1913. The lowest period since 
the war was September, 1922, when the index was 166.3. The June, 
1929, index is nearly the same as that of March, 1924, and June, 1923. 
A study of these index numbers shows that living costs as a whole 
have had no wide fluctuations for several years. 


TaBLE 1.—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, I 



































Index ! Index || Index 
Date num- || Date num- Date num- 
bers bers bers 
Suma ee Laan 200.9 || December, 1921-_____.__- 174.3 || December, 1924. _..__._. 17 
December, 1914... - ._... 903.0 |} March, 1922._........._. 166.9 |} June, 1925...........___- 173 
December, 1915---....--- moe, i wee, een... 166. 4 || December, 1925. _.._.._- 177.9 
December, 1916---...-_- 118.3 || September, 1922._..____- 166.3 || June, 1926_........_____- 174.8 
December, 1917.--....-- 142.4 || December, 1922-__.....- 169.5 || December, 1926. ....___. 175. 6 
December, 1918__-..--_- 174.4 || March, 1923....._..____- 168.8 || June, 1927.._........__- 173.4 
June, 1919...........---- vt aie %, peeeeelee 169. 7 ber, 1927. ......_. 172.0 
December, 1919---_....-. 199.3 || September, 1923......._. 172.1 || June, 1928...........-... 170. 0 
SSS A ee 216.5 || December, 1923_........ 173. 2 og Bae 171. 
ber, 1920__......- 200.4 || March, 1924.__........-. 170.4 || June, 1929......-..-....- 170. 2 
a lie ne aces 180. 4 jj June, 1934_.............. 169.1 
ber, 1921_........ 177.3 5 00be2. 2 Li 170. 6 
16 [290] 
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In Table 1 cost of living is considered asa whole. In Table 2 index 
numbers are given for each of the six groups of items entering into 
the total cost. 

As compared with 1913 rent shows the least increase, beimg 53.7 
per cent higher in June, 1929, than in 1913. Food shows the next 
lowest increase, being 54.8 per cent higher than in 1913. Prices 
of house-furnishing goods still remain high, although lower than in 
some preceding years, and miscellaneous expenses still continue high. 


TasLE 2-—INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF GROUPS OF ITEMS 
ENTERING INTO COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929 








Index numbers 





















































Ey Cloth Fuel and bo ish- | Miscel ll 
oth- uel and) furnish- - A 
Food ing Rent |" light ing | laneous| items 
goods 

Average, 1913 _..........._..__..- 100.0 100.0; 100.0) 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Decne Mises t.--0k4---p ono ence 105. 0 101.0 (1) 101.0 104. 0 103. 0 103. 0 
December, 1915.....21.-.-...-.-2.2.-222 | 105.0} 104.7 101. 5 101. 0 110.6 107. 4 105. 1 
= a maa i 126.0} 120.0 102.3 108. 4 127.8 113.3 118.3 
Decent, @88t-4bicsc.-.-.-.222....00.. | 157.0 149. 1 100. 1 124. 1 150. 6 140. 5 142.4 
December, 1018..6-os2-.2--....---- sa. 187.0} 205.3 109. 2 147.9 213. 6 165.8 174.4 
Jee; Wet ikatenes -- 2 ->-cncarene | 1840) 2145 114. 2 145. 6 225. 1 173. 2 177.3 
December, 1919.....-.-.-.--..-----.1..- 197.0 | 268.7 125. 3 156.8} 263.5 190. 2 199. 3 
hn, Pree 219.0} 287.5 134. 9 171.9| 2927 201. 4 216. 5 
December, 1920...............---------. | 178.0) 258.5 151.1 194. 9 285.4} 2082) 200.4 
Maw, MGRai 88 Fon 5. ok 6) cette 144.7 222. 6 159. 0 181.6 247.7 208. 8 180. 4 
(ees. ..-....-.. 153. 1 192. 1 160. 0 180.9 | 224.7 207.8 177.3 
December, 1921.__.......2.-.-2---..-.- / 149.9 184. 4 161.4 181.1} 218.0] 206.8 174.3 
eS TR ' 438.7 175.5 160. 9 175.8 206.2 | 203.3 166. 9 
June, Meee so nck ae ee 2 ed / 140.7 172.3 160. 9 174.2} 2029 101. 5 166. 4 
September, 1922..............-..-......| 1307 171.3 161. 1 183.6 | 2029 201. 1 166. 3 
DisgetN acetic renepnseun | 146.6 171.5 161.9 186. 4 208.2} 200.5 169. 5 
Merch, 1900.2. | 4419! 1744] 1624] 18962] 217.6] 20.3} 1688 
Fund, Bi hnencs Hein nce ee | 444.3 174.9 163. 4 180.6} 2222] 200.3 169. 7 
re ee 149.3 176. 5 164. 4 181.3 222.4| 2011 172.1 
Dece he 5a. een enn ce 150. 3 176.3 166. 5 184.0| 2224] 201.7 173. 2 
Morais Sires, 6 ios ces... .......- | 143.7 175.8 167.0 182.2] 221.3) 201.1 170. 4 
June; Me Bites... cancee | 142.4 174.2| 168.0 177.3| 216.0] 2011 169. 1 
le a ae 146. 8 172.3 168. 0 179. 1 214.9 201. 1 170. 6 
Desa IG. .w cco cc ~ core -cccoacs 151.5 171.3 168, 2 180.5} 216.0) 201.7 172.5 
Jue A A cnt nsncaccece 155.0} 170.6 167.4 176.5 214.3| 202.7 173.5 
py li il a 165. 5 169. 4 167. 1 186.9} 2143] 203.5 177.9 
Pe a gt ag rnp a aR | 159.7 168.2} 165.4 180. 7 210.4| 203.3 174.8 
J Si I a a 161.8 166. 7 164. 2 188.3 207.7 203. 9 175. 6 
Scr lies S iag a a 158. 5 164.9 162. 1 180.8} 205.2) 2045 173. 4 
ae a eae 155.9 162.9 160. 2 183.2} 2046) 205.1 172.0 
Si 152. 6 162.6 157.6 177.2} 201.1 205. 5 170. 0 
Det iid oi 3 on cecacsactl | 155.8 161.9 155. 9 181.3 199. 7 207.1| 1713 
Sealy, Hg | 154.8) 161.3) 153.7 175.2 | 198.5 | 207.3 170.2 

1 No change. 


One item of fuel and light—electricity—is shown alone because 
of the fact that the price of this commodity has continually been 
lower than in 1913, even in the war and immediate postwar years. 
The figures for electricity are given in Table 3. In this table it will 


be observed that the figures are shown in a percentage form, not by 
index numbers. 
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TABLE 3.~PER OENT OF DECREASE IN THE PRICE OF ELECTRICITY AT SPECIFi rp 
PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1913 








Per Per 
cent of 
decrease 

from 
Decem- 
ber, 1913 ber, 1913 





March, 1922 


September, 1922 
| December, 1922--..... 
| March, 1923 


| September, 1923 
| December, 1923 
March, 1924 

| June, 1924. 





“In Co bo 





PPP NIMS myo 
COOCr KP NNMr Oh 
OQ GOIN 
QAO SF Dw OO 


CSeonrwwrer- © 


September, 1921-.-.....- 
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Data for this cost of living study were obtained in 32 representative 
cities. In Table 4 the change is shown in cost of living in each of 
these cities as between June, 1920, and June, 1929; as between 
June of each of the years 1928 and 1929; and as between December, 
1928, and June, 1929. 

Compared with June, 1920, each city had a marked decrease in 
cost of living, the decrease ranging from 16.3 to 26.5 per cent in 
the several cities. Comparing onc, 1929, with June, 1928, 21 of 
the 32 cities showed an increase ranging from 0.1 to 1.2 per cent 
and 11 cities a decrease ranging from 0.2 to 1.3 per cent. In the six 
months’ interval 26 cities had a decrease and 6 cities an increase. 


TaBLe 4.—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM 
JUNE, 1920, JUNE, 1928, DECEMBER, 1928, TO JUNE, 1929 








Per cent of increase (+-) or Per cent of increase (+) or 
decrease from— decrease (—) from— 








June, Decem- June, June, Decem- 

1920, to ber, 1928, 1920, to | 1928, to | ber, 1928, 
June, J June, | June, June, to June, 
1929 1929 | 1929 1929 1929 





— 22.6 
—18.9 
—20.9 
—21.5 
—19.3 
—19.7 
—17.2 
—20, 2 
—23.1 
—24.5 
—21.7 
—21.6 
—22.9 
—26.5 
—16.3 
—20. 2 
—19.5 
—20.8 


1. —17.0 
—19.9 
—22. 5 


—18.9 
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For 19 cities comparable figures are available from December, 1914, 
to the present and in 13 cities from December, 1917, down. Figures 
for the first group of cities are shown in Table 5 and for the second 
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group in Table 6. The changes are shown for the several groups of 
items and the figures are presented in percentage form rather than by 
index numbers. To conserve space certain dates named in Tables 1 
and 2 are omitted. The omitted figures may be found in the 
Labor Review of February, 1926. 

The food prices used in this compilation are drawn from prices 
obtained monthly by mail from regularly reporting dealers in the 
several cities. Reports are received from 15 to 25 dealers in each 
city. 

Picts for fuel and light are also furnished by regular correspond- 


‘ents. Prices for gas and electricity are furnished by public service 


corporations and for coal, wood, and kerosene by dealers in these 

articles. All of these correspondents are carefully selected by per- 

sonal visits of representatives of the bureau to the several cities. 
All other price data are secured by agents of the bureau who per- 


sonally call on merchants and other persons in the cities canvassed. 





| importance 


Four price quotations are obtained in each city (5 in New York) for 
each of a large number of items of clothing, Seat furnishings, and 
miscellaneous things. Real estate firms furnish rentals on from 400 
to 2,300 houses or apartments in each city. 

All of the prices used in the study are weighted according to the 
of the articles in the family budget. 


TasLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1929 





ed 





| 
| Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 



































City and date H 
Fuel and) ,-0US® | Miscel-| All 
Food (Clothing) Rent light me leneous | iis 
Baltimore, Md.: 

December, 1915...............--..-- 141 27 10.2 0.5 5.6 114 11,4 
Decemiat, MOR. 3 5... .625.-----e 20. 9 24.0 .9 9.1 26. 4 18.5 18.5 
Decesaitieesasdi..-. ici... 64.4 52.1 3.0] 25.5 60. 8 51.3 51.3 
December, 1918...............----.- 96. 4 107.7 13.8 46. 0 122.3 78.7 84.7 
December, 1919................--.-- 92.5 177.4 25.8 48. 1 167.0 99. 4 98. 4 
June) Ge iicensocmnsccocennnn 110.9 191.3 41.6 57.6 191.8 11. 4 114.3 
“——S SR eaE 75. 6 159. 5 49.5 79.0 181.9 112.9 96. 8 
May, 1021.......252- ill, Batch 43.4 123. 2 63.0 70.9 147.5 111.8 77.4 
December, 1921_...............--.-- 46.9 88. 6 64. 7 85. 5 123.7 108. 6 73.2 
June; Se oe. 39.9 78.9 65. 4 84.8 113.3 104. 4 67.6 
Decemmeay B0Ge Gi... sue... 5 46.1 80. 5 66.9 94.9 116. 6 102. 6 70.9 
June; Me ee i tk 46. 5 81.4 69. 6 91.6 127.5 103. 8 72.0 
December, 1923............-..------ 50. 6 8L8 71.9 93.5 130. 2 105. 2 74.8 
Juma, Se ees 2 inno stud 44.0 78.3 72.4 84.8 129. 4 109.9 71.9 
December, 1924................--.-- 53.0 76. 2 72.2 88.7 125. 7 107.1 74.8 
June, aL... winds 2-5 0d 57.7 76.0 72.0 85.3 122.8 111.0 77.3 
December, 1925...................-. 66. 2 76. 2 72.2 90. 9 122.1 11.6 81.2 
June; Bebe oocndndéwn-sk 62.2 73.0 713 89.8 112.8 111.2 78.4 
ds 63.0 72.5 70. 6 87.3 110. 5 112.3 78.6 

Se eer 56.7 713 69. 9 82.2 106. 9 112.9 75.3 
December, 1927_..................-- 56.7 68. 4. 68. 0 85. 5 104. 8 112.3 74.5 
June, Bei Baek. a ld nd 52.9 68. 1 66.7 £2.0 1038. 2 118.7 73.7 
December, 1928..................... 5L.9 68.3 65.7 87.3 102. 0 120. 9 73.9 
June is ebes. doce -nsak 53.8 67.5 65. 2 80. 7 100. 4 119.8 73.8 

Boston, Mass.: 
Decemmbat, 1008.2s00s......i4......5 13 6.6 11 L1 8.4 16 16 
December, 1916. .2s................ 18.0 21.9 a 10. 5 26. 3 15.7 15.7 
Decembat; $987 c.00.....i.........2 45.8 47.5 11 29. 2 58. 4 38.1 38. 1 
December, SAR GR a 74.9 117.5 28 56. 6 137.6 62. 0 70. 6 
Decembat; 3000.401...........-...8 80. 8 192. 4 12.2 63. 2 198. 7 81.1 92.3 
June, 1920. 105. 0 21L.1 16. 2 83. 6 233. 7 9L8 110.7 
1 Decrease, 
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TABLE 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LEVINE ~" 19 i a DECEMBER, 1914, TOJUNE. | 
Sontinue 








Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditur 





















































City and date | 
House- : 
| Food |Clothing| Rent |¥l84) furnish. | Miscel- 
g ing goods| aneous 
Boston, Mass.—C ontinucd. 
pO A EE eee ae en 74.4 192. 7 25.8 100. 0 3.4 96. 6 
OS SS eee eee; ae 41.9 150. 3 29.8 97.8 171.2 96. 2 
I ca ls ree dns cose chm menenes 50. 4 105. 3 33. 8 98. 5 136. 9 93. 0 
ee ee Sei 32. 5 96. 7 34.4 92. 5 124. 2 89. 5 
ip EE EEE ea 44.9 92.0 33. 7 99.9 133. 6 87.8 
ty SE ae A te 39. 7 93. 0 40. 2 88.8 150. 5 £9. 2 
Breoema ber. 20GB ios cas - 43.8 92. 6 47.0 97.0 148. 2 93. 0 
ye ange ae Peat at vienar ign 37.9 91.2 50. 7 90. 7 136. 9 88. 0 
December, 1924._______- oth BRS eee 47.8 89.1 52. 4 93. 7 138. 1 &5. 9 
a aT BF He Nae 44.5 88.9 52.9 90. 4 136.9 | 86. 3 | 
pe EN ee ee C0. 6 87.8 54. 0 107. 2 136. 7 | 91.0 
OS ee ee ees a 61.5 85. 9 53. 2 94.4 133. 1 | 91.0 | 
I ot nacht eel dion olin to cts 53. 6 85. 3 53. 5 | 98. 7 129. 6 92.3 
SRE ae Cae eee 50. 5 82.9 53. 2 | 92.5 125. 5 | 91.5 
ee ee ae 54.4 80. 2 52. 4 06. 5 124. 4 91.3 
Bee ee ee eee 45.0 80. 2 62.2 90. 4 123. 1 90. 2 | 
December, 1923........2......-....- 50. 5 80. 4 51.6 96. 7 118.4 04. 4 
its a wna amarante, eer 28 0 7.1 79.0 50. 7 87.7 118. 4 92.1 | 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
ee SS) Ss eee ee ee 2. 4 9.0 1.2 1.3 7.1 3.5 | 
Denner, sone... ee. 30. 1 29. 6 4.7 9.3 24. 1 24. 4 | 
|: eee ee) 64.1 58.5 9.4 23. 5 50. 2 51.1 | 
Desember, 1918_................:..- 87.8) 123.1 20. 7 49.3 106. 3 76. 0 | 
pee ee 94. 7 190. 8 29. 0 55. 7 165. 4 90. 3 
OS SE eee See ee Se 115.7 210. 6 46. 6 69. 8 199. 7 101.9 
ME... — nc icicirnc anodhaneat 78. 5 168. 7 48. 5 74.9 189. 2 107. 4 
OE es ae oe 37.7 131.6 61.1 73. 9 151.3 107.8 
I a 50.8 96. 5 61.7 79. 7 124.7 103. 0 | 
SO Rs wate, oi os ccedencdalis 38. 5 83. 6 64.7 78.8 108. 0 97.9 | 
EN 48.8 81.4 64. 9 115.7 112.8 7.5 
ee ee eee 41.6 83. 4 70. 0 119. 1 127.9 100. 5 | 
( > SaaS ee 8 51.9 | 83. 8 71.8 120. 4 127.5 102. 5 | 
EE a bea ee, ee 39. 5 | 81.7 76. 3 116. 6 121.0 101.9 | 
December, 1924.....-.-.-----_-._-__- 51.6| 79.9 76.8| 117.9| 121.0| 100.9) 
ee ee ee 52.0 80. 3 79.1 115. 5 119. 5 107.7 | 
ee ee 66. 5 | 79.8 79. 5 117.9 118. 2 107.9 
te A See is 60.9 76.7 78. 1 127.3 113. 6 | 110. 6 
December, 1926....... ............- 63. 6 74.6 77.4 127.1 110. 2 112. 5 
I Sk OS ee. Se 56. 7 72.2 75.8 126.9 106. 2 111, 4 | 
pectinwer, M07.- . ~~... 5. 55.9 71.2 73.7 128. 5 106. 0 116. 3 
UN SERBS i ia cla lin Se a 51.6 71.7 72.7 126. 7 105. 4 117.8 | 
ee 54.9 72. 4 69. 4 128.5 104. 2 117. 8 | 
| fh RE RSS A! APS 54. 6 71.2 67.0 123. 2 104. 4 118.9 
Chicago, Ul.: 
SD) SR: 2 Be 2.7 7.5 1.1 1.9 5.9 3.0 | 
December, 1916__..__._..._....__.._. 25. 2 24. 2 in 6.6 , 20.0 19.5 
~egmeer, Rear fete. ees 53.4 | 50. 6 1.4 19.3 47.5 41.8 | 
ja Eee 78.7 138.9 2. 6 | 37.1 108. 9 58. 7 
pr, ES eee 93.1 224.0 14.0 40. 1 176.0 84.3 
SS LESS See Sei A ee a 120.0 205. 3 35. 1 62.4 215.9 87.5 
poecemmner, 1000 2 le 70.5 | 158.6 48.9 83. 5 205. 8 96. 5 | 
ese SR Ra | a ee eo 41.9 | 122. 7 78.2 65.3 162. 4 98. 5 | 
precemiuer, 2001... 48.3 74.3 83. 9 69. 4 133. 7 94. 5 
ee Wee an 8 Stee Oe 41.6 63. 0 87.4 55.4 108. 5 87.9 
Ee 44.8 67.5 88. 9 65. 6 120.4 86. 7 
eee Wes 8 ee ea 45.1 72.2 92. 1 54.9 133.1 87.7 
December, 1028... -...--.--2.-...-. | 525 76.0 95. 4 59.3 | 132.9 88. 1 
GC ae ey ee 47.9 72.6 104. 4 53. 0 122. 2 90.7 | 
Re ei aa Es aa BP 56. 2 67.8 105. 8 56. 1 121.9 90. 7 
ee SS ae ee ng a ee 61.4 65.8 105. 6 53. 9 118.1 93. 9 
‘gh RP ae Be 69. 4 65. 3 104. 4 65. 8 118. 5 93. 9 
ESE SE a See ee 67.2 62.7 99. 5 55. 4 112.4 94.3 
0 Ul See eee 69.6 61.9 96. 7 64. 4 109. 2 95. 7 
(9 SEES BAe ie OP Toe, T° 68. 2 58. 7 93.9 57.2 105. 2 96. 7 
precemnner, 1007 2 i oo ct 62. 4 53. 8 90. 0 59. 2 104. 4 99.7 
SRR. Fae RR ae we 59. 4 53.3 86.8 51.2 96.0 98. 5 
Breceminer, 1008... sso Ss. i 62.4 §2.1 83. 6 56.5 97.2 101.7 
|) Se eS ee eee 63. 0 51.5 80.3 50.7 97.4 101.7 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
| See einen ee 14 2.0 1 3 4.7 1.4 
December, 1016...........4.5....s4. 26. 4 18.0 9 10.0 19.7 19. 1 
TS ee a eee 54.3 43.7 11.3 26. 8 47.8 42.9 
, WO es, cg ieee’ 79. 4 102. 6 16.5 51.9 102. 4 67.1 
, ea eS: 92.9 171.2 39.9 62. 9 165. 5 85.9 
1 Decrease. 
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Continued 
or— Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure for— 
City and date én: 
All ‘ Fuel and _| Miscel- | All 
idles Food |Clothing) Rent light Seaael laneous | items 
Cleveland, Ohio— Continued. 
97.4 pee EES Se eee 118. 7 185. 1 47.3 90. 3 186. 5 117.9 120. 3 
74 4 December, 1920. ............-.------ 71.7 156. 0 80. 0 94. 5 176.8 | . 134.0 107.3 
70.2 ee SSS eee 37.4 124. 0 88. 1 89. 6 133. 6 129. 6 87.5 
59.6 December, 1921. ...............-.--- 40. 9 85. 8 81.2 103. 8 100. 8 123. 2 78.8 
65.1 pe A ae 34. 6 72.4 69. 6 102. 2 87.8 110.7 68.9 
63, Dessteety 0002. 6. oJ... 2.8.....2 41.1 70.9 74.0 116. 3 104. 8 109. 4 72.9 
69. 4 pee ES aS a eee 42.1 77.6 73. 8 151. 6 129. 6 108. 1 77.1 
(3.9 Deane aeeo. 3... cle 43.6 79. 6 78. 7 147.0 129. 3 113.1 79. 6 
7.3 —_—— ~ aas 37.2 78. 4 77.7 142. 6 118.0 112.7 75.9 
65.8 December, 1924...............------ 46. 2 72.9 78. 6 144.1 113.4 112.1 78.1 
74.7 —_— Se ree 53.8 71.9 76. 8 143. 9 111.9 112.3 80. 4 
(9.4 December, 1025....................- 58.3 71.9 75.6 168. 8 113. 4 111.5 82. 7 
71.9 Ps TEE ee 60. 0 70.7 71.6 162. 3 106. 1 111.9 81.9 
68.1 December, 1926...............-..--- 58.7 68. 3 71.8 170. 7 105. 3 112.7 81.5 
69.5 os SES Soe 56. 6 67.5 67. 5 163. 9 103. 2 115.9 80. 2 
64.8 Deeteny aes... oo. 55.1 66. 0 66. 3 164. 2 97.9 115.9 79.0 
68.2 pee a Sie ee 50. 6 65. 7 61.8 161.3 90. 2 118.1 76. 3 
65.4 a eee eae 48.5 63.9 60. 5 163. 7 89. 2 119.0 75. 4 
a Sr Sree 50. 6 63. 9 59. 5 160. 5 89. 4 117.9 75.7 
3.5 Detroit, Mich.: 
24.4 December, 1915..................... 4.1 2.3 2.1 1.6 8.7 3.5 3.5 
1.1 December, 1916...............-.---- 26. 5 18.9 17.5 9.9 24. 5 22.3 22.3 
80.9 Deomet0ets. 3... ......2........- 59. 7 46.7 32. 6 30. 2 50. 4 49.9 49.9 
102.7 December, 1918._.............-.-.-- 82. 5 113.8 39. 0 47.6 107.3 72. 6 78. 0 
121.5 ———— Sees 99. 5 181.8 60. 2 57.9 172. 6 100. 1 107.9 
101.7 a Sareea aS eae 132.0 | 208.8 68. 8 74.9 206. 7 141.3 136. 0 
80.3 December, 1920_................---- 75.6 176. 1 108. 1 104. 5 184. 0 144.0 118. 6 
76.8 2 SE ey 41.1 134. 1 101. 4 83. 6 134. 0 140.1 93.3 
68. 6 Deewmepanse. >... ............. 47.3 92. 5 91.1 77.5 96. 8 130. 7 82.4 
73.9 NS ae: 43.1 81.4 86. 9 75. 2 76.0 121.3 75.3 
74. | ——— SS ae 44.8 79.9 92. 1 95. 5 81.1 |. 1215 78. 2 
78.6 — aa 46.7 84. 0 96. 9 87.3 105. 7 124. 2 81.7 
73.9 Decevabet, 8008. .................... 47.5 85.3 107.5 84.9 105. 3 128. 4 84.7 
17.8 ety Me oe de... ok... 45.5 82.3 105. 6 81.8 103.4 |- 127.2 82. 8 
79.7 Deccmber, 1924..................-.- 49.7 76. 1 103. 8 82. 7 98. 1 125. 4 82. 2 
84.8 aE ae 60. 6 75.2 98. 7 78. 9 94.1 124.7 84.5 
82.8 December, 1925._..................- 68. 1 74.8 97.7 101. 1 93.7 122. 5 87.8 
83.6 a SS. 65.7 73.4 95. 5 76. 4 91.8 122. 5 84.7 
79.8 a a a eee ae 63.8 71.0 95. 5 86.8 88.7 121.6 84. 1 
80. 2 See SR 65. 2 68.3 89. 6 73.4 86.8 | 126.1 82.7 
78.7 Decemibety 2007.2. i./.........-....- 57.6 64. 1 84. 1 76.9 84.7 | 1283 79.0 
79.6 aS a ae 53. 5 64.3 79. 1 73. 2 81.4 128. 8 76. 4 
78.8 December, 1928_....-..............- 55.7 62.5 78. 2 77.0 81.2 131.1 77.4 
SS SE aE 59. 2 62.5 77.3 72.8 81.2 130. 4 78.1 
3.0 Houston, Tex.: 
19. 5 December; 1916_.................... 11.0 2.7 12.3 1.9 6.1 1.3 1.3 
41.8 NR A 19.9 25. 0 17.3 8.3 29. 6 16. 4 16. 4 
(2.2 December, 2917_...................- 57.3 51.5 17.7 22.7 62. 3 44.9 44.9 
100.6 December, 1918.............._._.__- 86.1 117.3 11.7 47.5 119. 9 67:6 75. 7 
114.6 i 97.5} 192.0 13.4 60.0 | 181.8 88.2] 101.7 
93.3 “SS Se 107.5 211.3 25.3 55.1 213. 9 90. 4 112.2 
78.4 Decwmnet, 2000. os... 83. 2 187.0 35.1 74.2 208. 2 103.9 104. 6 
72 SS “Sa ae 45.6 143. 4 39. 4 46.0 173.7 100. 8 ae 
65.0 December, 1921_.................... 50.1 104. 9 39. 8 39. 4 148. 2 99.0 73. 6 
68. 0 aT RS Sa 38.9 98. 4 38. 5 32.9 133.7 94.0 65.9 
69.6 December, 1922................-.... 45.0 98. 2 37.3 39. 2 140. 4 93. 0 68. 4 
73.7 eee Boek uk. 41.2 100. 4 36. 7 36. 5 150. 2 91.5 67.2 
72.6 December, 1923................-.... 46. 4 102. 6 36. 4 55. 8 148. 2 93. 2 70. 6 
75.3 Se 37.3 100. 8 34.9 45.0 143.7 89.5 65. 0 
77.1 ee: 54.4 95. 6 34.7 44.3 143.0 88.0 70. 5 
80.6 SP RTT 57.3 95. 6 34.3 38. 7 142. 5 87.8 71.1 
77.8 December, 1925..................-.. 65.8 92.5 33. 0 45. 2 143. 2 88.0 74.3 
79.0 Si coos... 255k .. 0nd 55.0 91.2 32.9 38.2) 1388.6) . 87.4 69. 2 
77.1 December, 1926._................-.- 59.8 88.9 32.6 43.7 137.9 86. 8 70. 6 
74.3 RR 50. 4 86.8 32.2 32.8) 136.7 86. 6 66.3 
71.5 Sa: 52.5 86. 2 31.8 34.3 134. 1 91.8 67.9 
73.1 an. _,. SRR TRE 45.6 85.8 30. 4 29.2; 132.0 89. 7 64.1 
* agieraaner eae it] sf] ms] st | to) get] st 
*% iit hk ee ee ee . 5 . fe . 
1.4 Jackson Fla.: 
19. 1 December, 1915..................... 1.3 10. 5 16.9 (®) 15.1 13 1.3 
42.9 December, 1916....................- 17.6 $3.7 | 118.2 23 43. 4 14.7 14.7 
a December, 1917...............:..... 50.8 71.9} 118.7 15.1 73.7 41.6 41.6 
1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
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ty 
Continued mia 
Per cent of increase over December, 1914, in expenditure {or— 
City and date House 
Food |Clothing| Rent |Fu¥eland) tarnish. | Miscel- | All 
light ing goods laneous | items 
Portland, Me.: 
OS Eee 12.0 2.1 0.2 0.4 6.2 10.4) 104 
December, 1916.........-.---------- 18.6 9.7 .6 11.4 20.9 13.8| 138 
So Se ee eee 49.8 32.8 2.4 28. 9 43.5 38.0 | 38.0 
a a 86. 8 85. 8 2.5 67.7 110.8 65.6) 72.2 
“eee eee SS 91.9 148. 5 10.7 69. 8 163. 7 83. 2 | 91.6 
ke aE ow 114.5 165. 9 14.5 83. 9 190.3 89.4) 107.6 
pO a) a ee 78.7 147.8 20. 0 113.5 191. 2 94.3 93, | 
AES, one dead wndatattn oe bile 46.7 116.3 23. 1 96. 8 152, 2 94.1 | 72, 
FE a Se 54.8 88, 1 26. 6 99, 5 123. 6 91.2 69.6 
RS a sR oe Es 39. 9 76. 7 24.8 96. 1 108. 1 88.2 | 59, 
DS PUIG flat. os nonchincsogin 49. 1 74.8 30. 7 94. 7 114.2 88.0) 641 
eG Ask RE ES 45.3 77.3 27.3 94. 9 129. 7 88.0 | 63.3 
December, 1923.........-.-.-..----. 52.3 76.7 31.7| 100.0| 130.2 89.3| 66.9 
RR Rs I 68 2 44.1 75. 4 7.4 96. 2 126. 7 7.9 62.4 
eS ER ce? 2 52.4 75.0 28. 8 99. 6 126. 0 7.2 66.0 
DL. aneidwsdtossadesnocasgde 52.2 75.0 25. 5 95. 8 126. 0 7.8 | 65. ; 
SS eee 64. 5 74.0 24. 4 100. 3 126. 9 87.6 | 70.3 
IDL « odivtlushilcccocteteansaniie 58.7 71.7 23. 7 100. 5 121.7 88. 4 | 67. ; 
December, 1926.............._..---- 63.3 70.3 23.8] 1029] 1208 88.6} 69.2 
EES ES IR 59,4 67.6 23. 6 98. 6 118.8 88.6 | 66 
SE, ROG Ca... . do ow 60. 0 66. 8 23. 0 102, 2 118. 4 89.0} 67.0 
«a celn tils cna gub utinccenpan 54. 2 66. 5 21.5 98, 4 112.5 88.8) 63.8 
December, 1928.........-.....-.--.-- 57.0 64. 8 20. 9 102. 4 112.3 97.3 66.6 
RE aE Se Se ee 54.3 65. 8 19.8 94. 1 112.3 97.3 64.8 
Portland, Oreg.: 
YS ee ee 13.8 3.0 110.9 11,0) 2:9 13.1 1 3. 
SS =a 9.8 15.8} 119.6 3.4 | 18. 0 6.1 . 
December, 1917...2...........-.---- 42, 2 44.4) 122.2 20, 2 54. 5 31.2; 31 
esembe?, 10's Soi... 2 70. 6 96. 6 12.3 30. 9 109. 0 57.9 64. 
i Se eee 81.6 142. 1 27.7 42.3 145. 1 71.6 83, 
LS. ee ee eee 107.1 158. 6 33. 2 46.9 183. 9 79.7} 100.4 
4 ae ae 2 60.9 122. 1 36.9 65.9 | - 179.9 ‘B1.1) 80 
et Uadeccadhetinsoonnitn 26. 0 91.2 42.9 67.1 | ~ 148.0 81.1 62 
ecember, 1921___.___..._______._.. 33. 1 65. 3 43,3 59.4: 1219 8.0, &. 
ES SES I ST 26. 5 53. 2 43,3 50. 3 101.9 7.5) 5 
December, 1922__.__-_-.---- nee - 34. 3 54.9 43.6 65.7} 102.9 79.4) &. 
OS SS eee ee 29. 5 61.3 42.5 61.3 109.8 75. 8 | 54. 
ecember, 1923__.......--.. ee 4 35.1 61.8 42.7 67.1 109. 0 79. 6 | 57 
SUM, THOM S- sd co i ..- 526. o---- 5 28. 5 61.1 43.3 55. 5 102. 2 73.0) 52. 
I Bhd o tonae Shen enna 36. 1 59. 2 42.9 62. 4 102. 2 74. 4 | 55 
OS _  .  E S 40. 6 57.6 40.9 52.2 98. 6 73. 0 | D0. 
RE er ae 43.2 57.0 40.1 60. 0 100. 6 73. 0 | 56.9 
NS «nln Sci nncuhenthay> consi 38. 6 56. 5 37.9 50.9 95. 2 74.2 54. 6 
ES eee are 40. 6 54.0 33. 5 61.9 90. 7 76. 6 | 55. 1 
NE aE SF. SS SS 3 39. 2 53. 2 30. 3 56.9 87.8 76. 4 53.7 
SG eS ae) 37.5 51.1 26. 9 65. 7 86.1 77.1 52.8 
RS EY RR ee 36. 6 50.8 20. 9 51.6 80. 5 76. 4 50. 5 
PS SOUR io. .noakcbee<oatee 41.8 49.4 16. 4 63. 0 80. 1 78.0 | 52. 4 
IN, not stn anpidbdinneoaneiul 41.4 48.4 11.0 51.4 79.7 77.3 | 50,7 
San Francisco and Oakland, Calif.: 
| EERE Pe 14.3 2.5 3.7 6.0 11.7 | 11,7 
ee ee ae 9. 6 14.5 12.5 4.6 21.7 8.3 8.3 
Ne ees 35.9 43. 6 14.0 14.4 48. 2 28. 6 | 28. 6 
oN AS PS a ee 66. 2 109. 0 13.9 30. 1 103. 4 &. 5 57.8 
December, 1919.__......-.-----.---- 74.2 170. 4 4.7 41.3 143.8 74.7 87.8 
NC oo kd ate oe el 93.9 191.0 9.4 47.2 120. 1 79.6 96. 0 
December, 1920_......-.--+.-------- 64.9 175.9 15.0 66. 3 175.6 84.8 85. 1 
SO I a casi ch cnt ge hen wo mite 33. 3 140.9 21.7 63.3 143.9 84.4 66. 7 
m REN a ee 40.4 106. 3 25. 8 65. 3 113.9 86.8 63. 6 
a 31.1 90, 7 29. 4 59. 5 104. 4 83.7 56. 8 
eS eae 38. 8 85. 4 30. 0 52.5 105. 4 84. 2 58, 8 
ee SS eee 2 34. 2 92.1 33. 4 42.6 116.7 79.4 57.6 
ue eo 42.3 94. 4 36. 0 48.8 116.9 81.2 62. 1 
EEE ES SR EE 35. 0 91. 5 38. 0 49.9 113. 4 73. 2 57.3 
bE LE, « ee 42.1 90. 5 39. 4 53.5 114.7 72.7 60, 1 
NN SE SS S'S 47.6 90. 5 40. 1 54.3 115. 1 72.9 62.2 
PE ESS a 53.3 89. 7 40. 0 50. 8 115.7 74.6 64.7 
ou SS ae ee F 44.3 88. 4 39. 6 48. 5 105. 6 75. 3 60.7 
pee Ses 48.3 85. 6 39. 5 51.0 104. 6 75. 3 61.7 
TE ee ee ae 45. 4 83. 7 38. 7 47.1 103. 8 77.8 60. 5 
ET I BC I A > 46.1 82.4 37.3 48. 6 1038. 4 79. 2 60.4 
oe EN EP OR eee 8 41.5 82.9 35. 7 45.9 102. 0 79.6 58. 8 
BES ES, 55 IS ES 48.0 83. 4 33. 5 47.5 99. 0 83. 2 61.7 
PES Creel seeeeecassbhecetiwe 45.1 82.8 31.9 45.7 97.8 83. 4 60, 2 
1 Decrease. 
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COST OF LIVING 
TasLe 5.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES, DECEMBER, 1914, TO JUNE, 1929— 
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TaBLeE 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES 
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TABLE 6.—CHANGES IN COST OF nie, IN =, DECEMBER, 1917, TO JUNE, 1920— 
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Scranton, Pa.—Continued. 
ON EESTI SEIS ae > 18.7 22. 2 67.6 68. 9 31.6 53.7 22. 4 
December, 1924..................... 11.6 21.1 68. 6 75.7 34. 6 53.7 25.8 
Ef te dina nam scutes paren 1.4 20. 3 71.0 70.3 33.9 54.8 27.0 
eee Sy SRS Gee 9.6 20. 2 70. 5 99.8 33. 9 55. 4 32.0 
OE SE ES ES aE Pe. 4.7 19. 5 71.4 77.8 34.4 55.9 29. 0 
December, 1926....................- 6.7 18.3 72.4 78. 5 33. 7 55.9 29.8 
i EERE Ss ARE 4.2 17.2 73.1 71.4 32. 4 55.7 28. 2 
December, 1927_..............--.--- 5.0 16.3 73.4 75.3 32.1 55.9 28.5 
aU RRR I rer aaa | 2.4 16. 2 71.7 69. 0 30. 1 56. 2 26.9 
re } 4.3 15.3 71.7 72.2 29.3 57.8 27.8 
SG SR Sree se ee | 2.9 15. 2 68. 1 65. 0 26. 5 57.5 26. 3 
1 Decrease. 


Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries! 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and in various 

foreign countries since 1913 is shown by the index numbers 
in the following tables. Table 1 contains general cost of living index 
numbers, while Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5 show changes in the cost of food, 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent, respectively. 

Caution should be observed in the use of these figures, since not 
only are there differences in the base periods and in the number and 
kind of articles included, and the number of markets represented, 
but also there are radical differences of method in the construction 
of the index numbers. The number of countries included in the 
five tables varies according to the information available. Several 
countries publish an index number for food only, while others omit 
clothing and in some instances also rent. 





1 Preceding articles on this subject appeared in the Labor Review for December, 1922, July, 1923, January 
and July, 1924, January and July, 1925, January, 1926, February, 1927, August, 1928, and February, 1929. 
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TABLE 1-—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929 

































































; United Czecho-| Den- Ger- 
Country--| States | Canada| Belgium! jo vakia| mark. | Finland! France many mun Italy 
Number of 
‘eaaiithen. 32 60  & Prague 200 21 Paris 71 200 Milan 
Food, Food 
clothing,| Food, Food, Food, clothi ° Food, Food, Food, Food, Food, 
nf fuel and |clothing,| clothing,| clothing, fuel om clothing,| clothing,| clot ,| clothing,| clothing, 
Commod- light, | fuel and | fuel and | fuel and light fuel, | fuel and | fuel and | fuel and | fuel an 
1tles Fey rent, | light, | light, | light, | (© ’ | rent, | light, | light, | light, | light, 
cluded--| house- | rent, rent, rent, jraie taxes, rent, rent, rent, rent, 
furnish- | sundries} sundries} sun ete ’ etc. sundries| sundries| sundries} sundries 
ings, etc. P 
B Min- Depart-| Central Sission | Federal | ment of | Munict 
ureau e - en mission er: ment oO unici- 
Comput. | of Labor| Depart: | istry of | Office of| ment of | Statis- | for | Statis- \Industry pal 
ng agen) statis- | Tabor | and | tics | Statis- | tical |Studyof/ tical | and | Admin- 
CY-------| ties Indust tics Office | Cost of | Bureau| Com- | istration 
Ty Living merce 
, January - January- 
Base pe- July, July, July, 

m/e 1913 1913 1921 1914 1914 J > 1914 | 1915-14) 914 — 
eS 100 | 5 ee ORs Ses PS es ee Leer meme) we 84 
| TE 1103 fp eee 2100 2100 3100 100 4100 2100 2100 
| RESTS 1105 - goes ee TEER ES ee an SR 114 
06. <..... 1118 S 5 9395e8S Joo 6. SRAM PeCSGS CALM See 146 
eer Se 1142 2 7 Reet 1. eee | ee RTS AE Se 197 
}, | See eee 1174 5 | ears oO aS 8 RS VET RIE Ca yee ae 285 
+ Re 1199 $470 42: ou. tekst fF | 8 so Ree <> eae Py 327 
ye SH 1 200 2 5 SRR OS Se Sea 5 §  SoUreres Cee & 442 
|. Resa Ps 1174 1161 | | Ree 2 237 11172 . . Re ERE 541 
| ere 1170 1 157 i te 7199 1 1157 2 5 Seer ee 2185 501 
Ble cncsatie 1173 1159 2109 690 2 204 1147 5 334 1 142 2180 44 
EE ae) Mr a ae 2125 2 Ree 9 RMS Oe eee 527 

Dec... 173 156 137 gy, ae 1217 6 377 1 aa 573 
REET: | DIE ae 2133 Te Wekcccoaeku ROC EES: ee 611 
Dec... 178 160 143 We hocks cieu 1197 6 421 Re 6A9 
pS SO Ee RE : ee ANTES Ure ees ME SE .  E oe e 654 
Dec... 176 157 199 2 Eee 1197 6 545 gS RR 657 
PRS Se ey) Sie ee SS ere: Aa eoee SEES ER Si ee Be ee 
p RE eee 158 202 741 181 BEE Sot wn cn aded 145 182 655 
ME. Sse: 157 204 FO 4 ncadien 1189 j....-.-.. | RES 667 
) SS ara 157 200 » Le 1183 6 §24 SSE 663 
7 2s. See 155 199 740 178 >, |S a a 146 171 651 
_ SMe 155 197 78 4.4-.<...< Sy ee gf een 612 
June 173 155 210 756 42... 2... 1184 6 525 gg 586 
) ES Ne 155 204 747 176 150 171 548 
pte ESP: 155 201 ,; 2 3 ae  £ Saas: | 2 eee 543 
3 eae 155 204 » 1230 6 507  & CES 537 
|| RE Ieee 156 207 727 176 - » See 150 175 536 
ee ae 156 207 ;. - See a ee ae 536 
PRE os ve 172 157 207 ) 2 Sees 1243 6 498 ie VRE Se 531 
SES Se 157 209 734 i76 2 See 151 177 532 
RS eeilje 156 206 ES fee: i OE aa 533 
dS EER: 156 203 , 2 Saar 1214 6 507 TN Eethitincnind 531 
P| ge BO 156 204 734 176 bea 151 170 531 
BE chalet eechadeoal 155 202 ,. 2 epee REEF favacucanc ge 526 
June __ 170 155 204 ; a 1219 6 519 SY Ee eS 530 
pe 155 205 746 176 1236 }j........-. 153 173 526 
\ 1 Se 157 206 TOO hie wn sdewe 2 DL SE Roiatncinn 522 
es 157 209 y 8 Ses ogee! 1249 6 §19 / 2 ee 526 
_ Te ae 158 212 726 172 — a: 152 176 528 
SE Eee 158 217 Rae _ . ae TE cccescind 534 
=e 171 158 216 ,: Saree 1260 6 531 Se Dewwniiented 538 
9S Ea 158 216 727 173 > 5 NEE ae 153 177 541 
oe TR 157 217 ge 3 ee. _ , 544 
oS Seal, 157 216 gE 1229 6 547 i Eintindiinained 561 
Apt... eee 156 214 728 174 } gh SPREE 154 173 551 
ke EE 156 214 FEO hawcccmwasl 1210 }........-. SS eaten 542 
June... 170 156 |_... ROR st NAR : 
1December, * Jan une. 5 April-June. 
4 July, 4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914, * Quarter ending with month, 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929—Continued 
































: United 
Nether-. Swit- ~ | South Austra-| New 
Country -- Tan ile Norway| Poland | Sweden carlo’ — Africa India lia Sealand 
Number The 
of locali- Hague 30 Warsaw 49 33 630 9 Bombay 30 25 
Rs. 
Food, | Food, | Food, Food, Food, 
Comnmad- clothing, |clothing,|clothing, aetnite clothing, meee. ihe Food, (clothing, 
ities in- All com- fuel, fuel, fuel, fuel . fuel, light fuel . gro- . fuel, 
luded modities| light, light, light, light light, rent. light » | light, 
¢ =< rent, rent, rent, rent’ |_rent Rehen! ties” rent rent. 
sundries|sundries'sundries lsundries sundries 
Bureau 
Munic- | Central | Central Office of Census 
Comput | ipal Ad-| Statis- | Statis- | Poatd, | Federal) Minis | Census | Labor | cesys |and Sta- 
ne aGen"| minis- | tical | tical |Tyveltare| Office | Labor |220Sta-| Office | .oG'sta-| tistics 
Peter tration | Office. | Office tistics tistics | Office 
Base pe- July, January,| July, June, July, July July, 
riod 1921 1914 1914 1914 1914 | 1914 1914 | ‘ygi4* | 911 1914 
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TABLE 2—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929 
United Czecho-| Den- Fin- Ger- 
Country--| States | Canada| Belgium) jiovakia| mark | land | FT820@| many | Ireland) Italy 
Number off gy 60 59 | Prague| 200 21 | Paris | 71 200 | Milan 
Jocalities. 
B Minis- nae Meat’ | Muni 
ureau on men Cc 
try of Depart- | Central Federal 
Comput-| | of | Depart-| Tabor | ffice of] ment of | Statis- | 2% | Statis- | oflm- |, ipal 
) ee Statis- bor Indus- tics tics Office of Cost Bureau and istra- 
tics try of Com- tion 
Living merce 
Jes tes Janu- Sea Janu- 
Base y, y; ary- uly, ary- 
1914 1914 
1913....caaae 100 CS SE SS FETE RTSOE TS AMP VI Te A CONE Md, Se ee 
064 __oal 1 105 ID Rinktescos 2100 2 100 3 100 100 4100 2100 3100 
1615... . ue 1105 ihe asinine cn eanin taint tcl coca hse udeth ol ocanitnitsh Xela cleansed sblines ocichalbaaimaeninaiaen 116 
016 1126 3 PARI Re ch NCEA SO sees: eae RO: mackie: 149 
1607 1 157 oy PAIR et aa cad PUI MR a eer OP RS. Sale 205 
616 1 187 ff CERAM Ee RIE: STE HO NES fe oR Gls Serena 320 
1000. . aces 1197 A EEE eS: NOR BAe PORE Sees 359 
1920..-.... 1178 nf IEE SES TEESE. Pe Tee gg 455 
er 1150 1150 Bee eae 1 1230 2 9 RSE Cee 559 
1078... uae 1 147 1142 i. iy eeares 2184 11122 | ea 2185 522 
1. ae 1150 1146 2105 769 2188 1079 5 346 1 166 2182 oa 
MODE oc iicniae 146 1144 2124 TOE tatirdinc. Re ae RAT BAe ee 
Dec-..- 152 144 140 2 eee 1160 6 389 rian e 579 
1005. ci citing niabsaoeienite canes _ _ Pees dg Getta are) eee et 622 
Dec... 166 157 147 yg Ee eee 1148 6 437 GO Biiatioonns 660 
1006.) 25 idl ge RARESTWEES ERR SRS ES RN Betta LORS Bh Sonn 655 
06... 162 152 208 ee Sibbiiticcn o 1110 6 574 fk ee 631 
1087. nc DEES TEA SE eee a yee 8 SCE aaa eS RE Tee 
Jan___ 159 155 208 849 156  € oa 151 178 625 
Feb__. 156 153 212 __ § Stee 2 ares RES 642 
Mar__ 154 151 205 OS tdacsa... 1086 6 554 Te is ate 635 
Apr... 154 147 204 853 152 1069 j_....-.-- 150 165 617 
May__ 155 147 201 Fae 1058 |_....---- i 565 
June_. 159 148 207 | Tae 1072 6 559 a RRR 541 
July_- 153 149 210 863 153 BT Ritadceo~n 157 166 524 
Aug... 152 149 204 OP Ficinccnan 5} Se pe 518 
Sept__ 154 148 207 Be Bitivcecede 1146 6 §25 _ ¢ Sew po 
Oct... 156 150 210 834 152 <2 eS 152 172 
Nov_. 157 151 211 Se bn Wiehine a | ES |S Saar 510 
me 156 152 211 O46 taui.<.2. 1171 6 504 BE Enid aon 513 
Jan__- 155 152 210 845 152 ps DAR 152 175 514 
Feb__- 152 150 207 __ f Dee BRED Shluibiinine Os: 518 
Mar-_. 151 149 201 _ § eee 1123 6 §21 | RE 516 
Apr... 152 148 202 844 152 1 8 Sheena 151 162 516 
May... 154 147 199 SEE a BAER Stlddwawan "_ § SaeeeeerS 513 
June_. 153 146 203 5 ee 1126 6 544 '  f See 520, 
July_- 153 147 204 858 153 ge a ee 154 166 513 
Aug... 154 151 206 re Bk Saeed - AnOe Biicics i 5, See 506 
Sept__ 158 152 208 O63 ia c... 1174 6 536  & ee 513 
Oct._— 157 154 213 821 146 See Babi nucade. 152 171 515 
Nov. 157 154 219 og Ree eee BEG Iso depidnes se 527» 
Pa 156 154 218 ha ee 1186 6 555 5 583 
Jem, 155 154 217 815 147 cS Eee 153 173 539 
Feb___ 154 152 217 GE hake i) @ San see e (ne 541 
Mar__ 153 153 215 830 150 1135 6 578 AS cdieaciuamdiin 570 
Apr... 152 150 212 ta SG SRR 154 164 553 
ay... 153 149 210 aR sewaie SO, Sa se helene Ree 537 
June... 155 YR, ee a SRR a eee ts RR: RA oe Crk oe eer 
t ber. ‘ October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
* July. 5 April-June. : 
‘ January-June. 6 Quarter ending with month. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929—Continued 


TABLE 2.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES AN) 













Country -- 


Nether- 
lands 


Nor- 
way 


Poland 


Sweden 


Swit- 
zerland 


United 
King- 
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India 








Number of 
localities_ 


The 
Hague 


30 
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NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929 






































il | 
Country--- Leg Belgium Soir pes. Finland | France |Germany| Italy 
Number of : : 
localities. 32 | 59 Prague 100+ 21 Paris 71 Milan 
ein Commis- sua 
_ | Ministry Central : Federal | Munici- 
Computing, Bureau | Depart: | of Labor | Office of | Depart: | Statis- | 10m for | Statis- | pal Ad- 
agency --|Statistics and In- |Statistics| Ov stics| _tical Cost ot | tical minis- 
dustry Office Living Bureau | tration 
January- January- 
A fie 1921 July, | July, | June, 1914 | 1913-14 | June, 
1914 1914 
wes St ey aes: 2 100 2 100 3 100 100 +100 
ce EE ~ DMM becca ntetpeheaciaaalaonel yee pemmemr ess Maree 5. 
Mer 6 See! | See ee: | ES PERE! PFET MBI So ER a 
gest. RR Re: ees "TSR SOORRRERT PRR EE weet 
To SEE EE. . BEI 1k Ss ecpcheeadeeonas Sica scsdbksulethdeeseaiiescasnstea 
er RRA, ~~ BEA ie ccnce dennseenene CRs srsdcdes 3206 |.........- 
CED. WHER ccs cncedlebtienosacd | RRR yy eeeperces: 
PSS 7 ee 2 248 1 1107 +4 epeetases: 
ceo a gt ee 2217 1 1090 SPSS Titec seckcs 
weietc dl 2113 963 2 239 1065 5 365 1194 
ed lle a lll Das ch craic diloe-ev wesc naiabie i Rr ae oe BS gE PP ee 
140 WEED fesse Gadeke 1046 6 440 173 
Basa. SA CSE Ne ee i eee a es Peepers 
144  ) a Se 1043 6 510 173 
IER. PRT ARES NESE LE! Pape ore oe } ee eS or 
199 fare 1035 6 616 158 
Ra SER: TG PE LES SO a ee: SE det See BE eS 
Do ie aan 203 975 196 PEP Be wn nctddae 157 
ES 207 ee |g By ee 156 
See 210 . . 4 eae 1035 6 565 156 
2 212 975 193 $e 1 cetlawske 156 
bakin 213 3 ee en gg ee ee 156 
215 Ss 1035 6 565 156 
0 ACNE, 217 975 192 1086 jo: -ssccs.i 156 
SEG OE 219 per 8 eee 158 
ik ES 223 Soe 1036 2 563 160 
“SERRE S* 230 1013 196 We 45 dcsunds 162 
Be aie 232 SEED Biincwinteunaa |. a eee 164 
234 TN Bese cunacnd 1038 6 581 166 
EO: 236 1013 196 | eee 167 
ie ica ai 237 MD Swcoctxesd | A ears 168 
PRE TE: 240 | og ee 1043 | 6 581 169 
ieliniashaicteiaicied 241 1020 198 ere 170 
isa Mebibaiand 240 1020 j...525...- | ae 170 
242 MED Aidan nubaba 1048 6 581 170 
EMS 244 1040 190 ) § ee 171 
oS AE: 243 1040 j.-.2------ | _ A Ss eee! 171 
EE 246 ee 1052 6 591 171 
De ae 247 1026 198 MOP tectcectese 172 
AS ONT RE 248 ee , geet 172 
250 gS re 1055 6 591 173 
Se Se 251 1022 198 Wack ececes 173 
AICS ER 252 pe Sere 1066 jo22. sc 3s 173 
Fs I e. 253 | ek 1055 6 504 173 
tL ESRD, 254 1025 196 1056 j.:........ 173 > 
a aot 256 1025. }.....«.... i eae 173 



































4 October, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 


§ April-J 


6 Quarter ending with month. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF CLOTHING IN THE UNITED STATES A 

































































D 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929—Continued 
— : 3 —- 
| United . 
Country__.....------ Norway Poland | Sweden | Syitzer- King- | India | Australia a 
j om a { 
Number of localities __| 30 Warsaw| 49 | 33 100 Bombay 6 4 
ss | . 
| Bureau Cens 
: Beats: | Stories | Pore | Federal | Minis | ranor | cethas | 20! 
Computing agency. -- tical | tical | Social oan Es Lat Office and Stat 
Office | Office | Welfare oe . Statis- om 
tics - 
| 
: July, |January,| July, June, July, July, Novem- July 
Base period _.......-- | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 | 1914 1914 1914 | ber, 1914) 1914 
j | } a 
ee ee ee | 100] 100| 1100) 2100 2 100 2 100 $100 2 100 
eit AS Tordaeiaes, “4 See Sega, SOT: ty eee 8 105 109 
ns uiecalditaaiisiieaet WOE Kher KER | RO Pica diva 2h oergeeee $117 127 
} RES SE RP PR oe ESM RT» | TE te) SEN > 2 eeeest 8 132 156 
Rit 5 ROE. a | eb abeabaig: So Mominpieaters: |) PSR 8 145 179 
elie eine edd |  Retnin adilnad RE Retin tenet |S ORR RROIRGY 8 164 216 
gE 5 el Sy asm 7 (oe $ 181 245 
Ts nassudianpuatiaace bind eee’ 2270 232 2 290 2 263 8 165 258 
a a | 2 een 2210 186 239 247 § 140 188 
TI nn ccristdicacignraa ieee eh cca 2196 176 222 214 8 136 176 
I ii a Ree ee | SRE: 2 192 179 ees: ); Si se 168 
December___-._-- - eae SSS he | ESS, 
RCRA aS ERA NODE: sabe vai! ta a ee 164 
December__.--_-. 225 | SARS a ROME IERE CR ae 
1 Seed ewseesdoocecoaclaetnocs couleeseeooesoccesilcocéooe cot ‘ 225 Se eee | 
Detember__.____- 191 ok RNS 166 218 TONES Sa 
i iintesivcetatine se ites co RRA ARESE OEP REN L's ie: RS OCT SC cha 149 
January-....-..-- batcdite pl 148 | 182 166 215 | 4, CREE: = 
she ge He —| vena td oe : 
EEE oe , a fe cee ly SER 3 ee oe 
} SAS Pie eee 152 181 161 215 | a: lll 
cc eben dcaccthiemucianel OO i 161 215 | re 19 
~ hae Mile eer eae ie | Ge | Soe aa 
EE ES SPSS: 5 Eee Stee fe =} eS Se 
hit tan in ext wren tonsa inners ) ih Ae: 161 213 | ae 147 
ae i ae a ae a 
I tis «win cine: baielile dive u 169 | PSUs oe 6 Seeeee 6) eee 
November______. ATE; |} Sree. 162 215 | | Ars 147 
December___..__- f 172 fe: 162 215 ARRAS i SE 
1928: 
January._........- ey CE 169 182 162 215 IS Sa 
February. -__.___. RAS ae 162 215 Seay 145 
—— De ink ed 169 = RP. = = SERS ee a 
p RNR Fe FS che ge 1 184 ea BBbi - Be... 
SE PRE ek ery Seer anes: 166 220 RPS: 146 
oe ol ee pe | | sft 
REC RII ber tea cite: 1 | EE” ee aS a Be a 
Mites nccacislacnttn anne Pe 166 220 a 145 
September. _..__- 168 aa 166 220 SS Sa 
I ben ccichiemmminndel 169 186 169 220 Soke NaBRRRT 
Pewee...) .ccbeedus | kU. 169 220 EE Eisinicieousdsl 144 
Peel ERY 166 ae aa 169 220 a Saige 
een OCIS Min Bee 169 186 169 220 Sa SR 
SS Ti pee i 169 220 RSET 144 
—— a initcietncdiil 164 - a a = a4 SDSS 
Ts aothnanntuhihaiiiteeand 1 185 1 SRE eat 
pe aes Gi ee We Bidiiecdiccs 167 218 | EES: 
, RE . S Oeee ee +e ee 8 ma = SESS (eee ava 
1 December. ‘July. ’ June, * November, 
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. United Bel- Czecho- Den- Ger- 
Country .------------ States Canada gium slovakia mark Finland | France many 
Number of localities_. 32 60 59 Prague 100+ 21. Paris 71 
B 77 Depart- | Central =e Federal 
ureau 0 P en sion itor 
_ of Labor | PePatt-| Labor | Office | “ment | Statis- | Study | Statis- 
Computing ageney---| Statis- | ¢tabor| .224 | {istics | of Sta- | tical | of Cost | _ tical 
tics — tistics Office of Liv- | Bureau 
ry 
Jul Jul a. 
y; y, tg 
behitiscpaieaibbeaian 1913 1913 1921 1914 1914 June, 1914 1913-14 
1914 
. -cnnnedeelieetiined 100 | ER Ee SR OT NGS SEE sf %" 
PE SEES 1101 5 RS ee 2 100 2100 3 100 100 4100 
5. . cneeliahaieainauianl 1101 ij th ee Vee 2g IR) TON AEC Tae St 
RRR VRE. 1 108 3 eR Ree 4 1 eR TY SE CO 
ESS eee 1124 5 | eR ae . | Sine See Se, So 
ees Pe 1 148 3} (PACES Meret i (2) Se SCs SPI: 
BERS: <a 1 157 2 (oP Ree, BLOurS .  } ene 9206 I<... cn 
Ss Cee: 1 195 . SOR Genet: i. | BBR 5 296 |_.-..._..- 
Sh. cote cntwais 1 181 1172 SREP. 2 401 1 1249 6 OOP tecccun. 5: 
10 .....c dee bowencd 1 186 1177 ele 2 301 1 1340 2p RRS 
108. oe aoe 1184 1172 2120 1, 041 2 282 1477 5317 1177 
PRS RS oS ES: Fan DEERE. _. , SRR CN SERRE 
eae 181 162 127 gees 1439 6 368 137 
Se SSS Se Ty ee TOES op SE Sg FS A ee 
_ A ae 187 166 114 ge et ee = 6 402 142 
gS 188 162 206 O56 15S. cael = 6 577 144 
1) a 2 eee 161 204 814 230 3 See 145 
oe ee 161 197 =a ae 145 
aE 161 189 ES aR: 1408 6 570 145 
SOE SR 160 184 814 212 | aaa 143 
Ce Sy AR 159 181 a eS RS 141 
oD 181 158 185 | Sa. 1388 6 530 140 
0 SEES fs Se 158 186 820 201 | IRR. 142 
NEGRI Ab bs EE 158 184 ya  ) See 143 
Se SSeS Te 158 184 | Pe 1392 6 543 145 
RIG dicts imidbtbeiwsomaibel 158 182 814 194 | a 146 
ee | Ry 158 181 4 SS | |) eee 146 
ddcead 183 158 177 gh ae 1449 6 555 146 
Oe ooh ee 159 176 819 190 ae 146 
SEE oe 159 170 fre 1400 t........-- ae 146 
Oe ee 159 168 Je ae 1438 6 547 146 
SE RET 159 168 819 190 2. 145 
Ss nn aetteiinks wai 158 168 an) ae 144 
88 ee 177 158 170 | eee M36 6 504 144 
ES oS ee 157 168 819 185 eee 144 
Os aa cele cechapaia tase 157 169 2g BES oe 145 
ARE hy ES 157 170 aS: 1429 6510 147 
i iciscmedictieeswowtih 157 172 ~ 842 183 gg ERs 150 
SIRS: i SER 157 174 ag 0 oy) SEES? 151 
— Se 181 157 175 OP aak........ 1452 6 515 151 
ikiiccwodituwnsent 158 175 842 185 Ee 151 
(ESE 1: ae 158 175 . 2 Saas: | ae 152 
Ee Cae 158 184 Se: 1456 6 535 153 
SS, ERS eS 158 187 842 190 ff ES 151 
a Ts a 157 189 O68 f..uitis. 1460 |....-..... 151 
ities ethninis 175 DE Dedonbhs bo dioncadsnt athe iminabiknlsimasebcnamanena< 
i peewee. : Oaabe, 1913; January, April, and June, 1914. 
une. 
§ January-June, ¢ Quarter ending with month, 
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Italy | N Poland | Sweden | _5Wit- _ India 
CORES... i. ccaccceues y orway olan weden = 
y verland | “Gor 
Number of localities .| Milan 30 Warsaw 49 33 26-30 | Bombay 
Munic- | Central | Central 

| Board | Federal | Minis- 
Computing agency-.-| — — — of Social | Labor | try of on 

| tration | Offiee | Office | Welfare | Office | Labor 
Base period.........- : ene aka July, 1914] 1914 | July, 1914\June, 1914 July, 1914| July, 1914 
TO.) nascstnadaewiesd | 3100 7100 100 2100 | 2100 2100 2100 
od) a ees ee a eS ee aS) aan 
SL ..:cisithtabenhwenil RECS IAA ME 2 TUE Bib d.caltindincansuulibdbaibedase< 
| REE OS PRR SEES CORNER See Fee eee eter 
| Se ee eee ca, POU Re Pe tS fp SS PR ee Cae 
As ae J i: ae Cee i 
SRR MEER:  » Aree: cama | > ere 5 * eee 
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Taste 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF RENT IN THE eo pag STATES AND IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 
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; Bel- Czecho- | Den- Fin- 
Country... Canada | gium | slovakia} mark | and Italy 





Number of 
localities - 59 Prague 





Comput- 
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Tastz 5.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF BRENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND [yn 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929—Continued 
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Country.......-....- Norway | Poland | Sweden | °witzer- India Australia| New “<x. 
Number of localities __ 30 Warsaw 49 27 Bombay 6 25 
Central Central Board of | Federal Bureau of Census 
, Statisti- | Statisti- | “O8FS “ Labor | Census and 
Computing agency... cal cal Social Labor Office a 
and Statistics 
Office | Office | Welfare | Office Statistics | Office 
Base period.......... July, 1914 Tang 4 July, 1914)June, 1914 July, 1914, 1921 July, i914 
| SC ee 7 100 100 2100 2100 
ER SERS EC 2 CSS, Rr. ene, a | NT reed ae 
| BREE ENS SERS SUB | cknnoute 
TR A I er ce Magee ce Pee es Se 
RE A, a OP hie be 
eee eo . 2a gy OE ee 
Si inieitndticacetleiada dciotindead - 3 Sarees et. OE SR 
RRR EERO OE Ts SS RRS 2 155. | 138 
, SE See _ « eee 2163 146 
3 ees SPS 2 163 150 
POR, RR 2178 155 
December________ | 5 SE “Gee 158 
Rae TET OPIS. sale SA °F 162 
December_______- 179 | OBER: = 
MEE: BEET SER ae) Bere ules, 1 
December_______. 179 OH iis pinidciow 167 
Peta: CRS: HERRERIE Sok. RRR” SRG 172 
EES: ea 53 188 167 
ES era OY RS Le 167 
ro SE 181 o ae te = 
Ee See 5 1 
May. [SRS SOMBRE yp SRS SF 174 
SR a 181 seer 174 
SEA See 46 198 174 
pT SEER Sa RP SE a 174 
September. ______ 181° MY aS: 174 
ne 49 198 174 
Novelsper.......}.<........ ‘ae Re 174 
December________ 181 , SY eee 174 
ES RISES: TRS: PS ES: AEE ce ed 
TEES: CLOG AS 53 198 174 
SEE POSS PR 174 
a 179 |S ee a 174 
RR So 56 199 174 
SE SR Paes: OR A a 177 
Ga SMES 179 Sine 177 
Nd i Ae 58 199 17 
FSET ES | | pees é 177 
September_______ 179 ce a 177 
ee ee ed 58 199 177 
pO SE Rt OE RET i 177 
mber.._._._- 179 pS See 177 
Relea. SEES ERS * SR ad EE LEE TR 
ES PFAERTEAT 58 199 177 
tg ES ETRE, See ee 177 
: SS 175  , SS 177 
[RE Se 58 200 177 
ON EA ESS Ee. 8 LS 181 
bee. ONES. ee RES eee 
1 December. *July, 
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Cost of Living of Federal Employees in Five Cities 


Summary 


N ACCORDANCE with the arrangements made with the Per- 
sonnel Classification Board the Bureau of Labor Statistics col- 
lected information concerning the income and expenses of the families 
of 506 Federal employees in the lower salary groups in the cities of 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. These 
figures fittingly supplement the results of a study made by the 
Personnel Classification Board as to the comparative wages of Federal 
and private employees in cities outside of Washington. 

Any inquiry into the economic condition of the Government em- 
ployee must take into consideration his income, his manner of living, 
lol his living expenses. The adequacy of his Government salary is 
largely reflected in a study of the component parts of his total income 
and how his income is spent. 

How the Government employee lives can be determined only by 
going into his home and studying his income and expenses. Such a 
study has been made of families of Federal workers having a salary 
of not over $2,500 per year and where there was a husband, a wife, 
and at least one dependent. No inquiry was made as to the cost of 
living of unmarried persons or of higher salaried persons. The period 
covered was the year ending June 30, 1928. 

The study reveals many interesting facts— 

The Government salary constituted but 78 per cent of the total 
family income in New Orleans. In the other cities it was still lower, 
being only 68 per cent in Chicago. 

In the several cities from 15 to 33 per cent of the husbands in these 
Federal families do outside work to add to the family income. 

From 15 to 32 per cent of these Government employees’ wives go 
out from the home to work elsewhere for money. 

Children work and contribute to the family fund in many families. 

A few families take in boarders and lodgers. 

Some families are helped by relatives and friends by gifts of food, 
clothing, and other things. . 

In a few families there is an income from interest on savings or from 
rents on property owned. | | 
_ Food is the main item of expense, ranging from 28 to 36 per cent 
in the different cities, and the smaller the income the greater the per 
cent of the expenditure for food, for people must have food though 
clothing be shabby and the house crowded. 

Only from 2 to 10 per cent of the families live within the Govern- 
ment salary of the husband. 

From 48 to 69 per cent of the families had expenses above the 
entire income from all sources. 

Only from 10 to 20 per cent of all families had a Government salary 
on and after July 1, 1928, sufficient to meet expenses equal to those 
of the year then ending. 

_ The families living in rented homes range from 41 per cent in Bal- 

timore to 95 per cent in New York. 

These and other most illuminating figures appear in the report sub- 
mitted herewith. This report does not attempt to decide whether 
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the families are living in a condition of health, decency, or comfort, 
but it does show how Government employees are living. 

Expenses in all the groups of items, food, clothing, housing, etc, 
vary as between cities, but because the average family of one city 
spends more for food, for example, than the average family in another 
city, conclusion can not be drawn with certainty that the differen es 
in the amount spent show actual difference in cost of the various 
articles consumed as between the cities. There is a difference in the 
kind of article consumed in different cities, and in the quantity, and 
there is also a decidedly important, though highly intangible, differ- 
ence in the quality of articles rai ects This inta ble element 
makes it impossible to give any figures showing a possible differential 
as between cost of living in the different cities. 


Text of Report 
Part 1.—Income and General Expenditures! 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the Personnel 
Classification Board, has undertaken a study of family income and 
exper of typical families of Federal employees in five cities, so that 
information may be available as to the income and living expenses of 
the average married Government employee outside of Washington. 
The inquiry includes the families of laborers, watchmen, engineers, 
inspectors, guards, clerks, and accountants and technical workers of 
the lower salaries. A few colored families are included. One class 
only was excepted from the study, namely, postal employees. Such 


employees are given separate consideration by Congress in fixing 
salaries. 


The aoe is limited to the families of male workers who were in the 


bes gb of the Federal Government for a year or longer, who were mar- 
ried and living with their wives, and who had at least one dependent 
inthefamily. The study is restricted still further to families in which 
the male head had a Government salary not exceeding $2,500 in the 
year ending June 30, 1928, without regard to retirement deductions 
and without regard to any outside income. Approximately 100 
representative families were canvassed in each city. 

he word “‘dependent”’ used above is interpreted as a child or other 
person peppers entirely by the family and contributing all earnings, 
if any, to the common family fund. 

The first step taken in each city was to visit the several Government 
offices and by conferring with officials and the workers get a list of 
prospects. Visits were then made to the families to get a statement 
of the items of income and expenses of the family , oth the year 
ending June 30, 1928. 

The families were visited by skilled woman agents of the bureau 
who recorded on a schedule, item by item, the details of the salary and 
other income of the male head of the family, and the income of other 
members of the family. The agents then drew out the facts concern - 
ing the amount and cost for the year of the many items of food, 
clothing, rent, fuel and light, house furnishings, and other items 
entering into the family economy. Most of the information was 





1 Parts 2 and 3 of the will a 
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) obtained from the wife, but generally both the husband and the wife 
contributed to the filling of the schedule. Some families have fairl 

) good records, some fragmentary records, and many no records at all. 
Memory has been. depended upon to a greater or less extent in furnish- 

| ing figures for the year’s expenses. 

| As a precautionary check, after getting the income of the family, a 

, statement was obtained as to the year’s surplus or deficit. This 

| inquiry was then followed by detailed questioning concerning the 
many expense items. 

The figures for income, for surplus or deficit, and for expenses were 
then compared, and differences rechecked. 

It is a tedious matter to cover with thoroughness the many items 
of the schedule and much time and patience was needed on the part 
of the agent and of the informant, especially the housewife. 

Only summary figures can be presented at this time, but the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics expects to analyze the schedules in greater detail. 

As between the different families there was a wide salary range, 
from amounts under $1,200 per year up to the limit of $2,500. 

The schedule covers the year ending June 30, 1928. As a part of 
the study, inquiry was also made as to the salary of the husband on 
and after July 1, 1928, when many salary increases were made. 
The purpose of this inquiry was to determine how nearly the new 
salary approximated the cost of living of the preceding year. 

A number of tables are presented for each city. In each table the 
families canvassed are divided into groups according to the salary of 
the husband during the year. The division is by salary groups of 
$300, making six divisions in all for each city. 


TaBLE 1.—COMPOSITION OF 7a BY GOVERNMENT SALARY OF 







































































Baltimore 
Government salary of husband 
tee «ad pend Under ($1,200 and|$1,500 and/$1,800 and $2,100 and\$2,400and| ‘Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
$1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 | average 
Number of families............. 10 13 19 25 22 7 96 
Average persons family 
usband._. ‘sa a, Gy. Saw 1.0 1.0 1,0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
i 6 an ob ouster 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Ch 5 fie inom 2.5 2.4 18 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.1 
Other dependents -_.........|-...--.... +2 PN aye Rr te, Cie lM eT MRL 04 
BOWIE Sob ede cc scccie cic 3 .2 .5 5 .6 2 4 
pr a ae 3 aan on 1 an $l 2 
TOME kn £6 nc. tie 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.7 4.8 4.4 4.7 
Boston 
22 22 29 17 10 102 
1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
1.0 10 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
1.7 2.0 2.3 2.5 1.9 2.1 
. 05 J 1 -——- 7 04 
. 3 * 8 * 4 * 2 ao 1 * 4 a 
. 5 > 05 > 1 . 1 
4.6 5.0 48 4.7 40 4.6 
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TaBLe 1.—COMPOSITION OF FAMILY CLASSIFIED BY GOVERNMENT SALARY 0: 
HUSBAND—Continued 


New York 








Government salary of husband 





; | 
Composition ef family Under [$1,200 and|$1,500 and $1,800 and/$2,100.and\$2,400.and! Total 
$1,200 under under under | under | notover| an: 

, $1,500 $1,800 | $2,100 $2,400 | $2,500 | average 































































































Number of families-..........-- 4 15 25 33 14 10 101 
Average persons per family: 5 i 
__ SEES EE ep tae 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
ET a a as Se 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
| | RAP Be oe ia, 3.5 2.2 2.3 2.5 2.2 1.9 2.3 
Other Gepewbemttis cies ct cn} dts Leclenassecen- . 04 ae ae a 08 
it aati in tin Ry 6 4 -5 .4 2 -5 4 
SeGgme. 25300 ii 3 .3 . 08 2 | whleasssseee- | 1 
eee iad ss #4) 4.9 4.9 | 5.2 | 4.5 4.4 | 4.8 
} } 
Chicago 

Number of families._.........-. | 4 12 17 | 39 | 14 | 16 | 102 
—_-- = _—SSO_——eE — ——— | —— —- 

Average persons per family: 
PN. wk dabinvbdantbadiis 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
ee a Ae ae 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
SE LENE Sree 1.8 2.1 2.1 1.8 2.3 2.5 2.1 
Other dependents--..-.-..... 1.0 .4 » | on a, Sm 4 
i iin eg ee EMG 1.5 3 .4 5 3 3 4 
) RES AMS a keel Pe ee .2 ae oi a . 
, sR sl eS 6.3 5.0 4.8 4.5 48 | 5.0 4.8 

New Orleans 
| l 
Number of families. _.......-.-- | 12 | 22 | 24 | 23 | 18 | 6 | 10 
Average persons per family: — 
i, la Et 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 1.0 
We ii init acinnnndighhtet bean 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 | 1.0 1.0 1.0 
ES, RF 2.0 1.8 2.0 2.1 2.1 1.8 2.0 
Other dependents----._..-- 1 re + . 04 “sf EPA Sea 4 
TORIGOS 3 bi incin wee bc 4 -4 5 an 5 3 5 
MOG 5 dei. 4. bios. t bs <<. |b ats~< SE tot Onis lo aciwacatieliehicamnoas 01 
Sea PS cpemane F, § 4.5 4.3 | 47 | 4.8 | 4.8 41 4.6 
| } 














The above table shows the constituents of the average family oi 
each salary group. The table shows the number of families in each 
group and the total number of families canvassed in each city. 

As before stated, the families for which schedules were obtained had 
a husband, a wife, and at least one dependent. Only dependent 
children are tabulated as children. Some families have dependents 
other than children and some have boarders and lodgers. 

The term ‘‘boarder” has a broad application in this table. [t 
includes any person getting meals and lodging in the family but who 
is otherwise incependent of the family; it includes persons who are 
not related to the family; and it includes children of the family and 
other relatives who maintain a separate financial status. 

None of the families operated a commercial boarding house. Boaru- 
ers are incidental to the family life in the families canvassed. Yct, 
the taking of boarders or the placing of children on a boarder basis a)p- 
peared in many instances to be a necessary part of the family economy. 
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The amount of payment for board varies widely as between fam- 
ilies, and as between boarders in the same family. ‘This is particu- 
larly true as to children living in the family as boarders. Ability to 
pay, family necessity, and leniency all seem to be factors governing 
the amount of the payment. In a few cases there was no payment; 
in many cases the payment appears unduly small; and in some cases 
it appears unduly large. A person getting board but paying nothing 
is classed as a boarder in this table. 

“Boarders” as the term is here used are persons who receive both 
board and lodging. Lodgers as used in this table applies only to 
persons who get the use of furnished rooms, but do not receive board. 
The number of persons in the several classes are averaged under all 
families, whether all families in the group have such persons or not. 


The table closes with a total of the average number of persons per 
family canvassed. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE INCOME PER FAMILY FROM DIFFERENT SOURCES 


Baltimore 








Government salary of husband 



























































sn 2fabeen ae Under $1,200 and|$1,500 and/$1,800 and/s2,100 andl$2,400 and| Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
? $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 average 
Number of families............- | 10 13 19 25 22 7 96 
Average income per family from 
earnings of— 
Husband— 
Government salary _---- $1, 118. 00 |$1, 285. 77 |$1, 585. 26 |$1, 935. 20 |$2, 222.91 |$2, 457. 14 | $1, 796. 86 
aa wan... _........ 36. 60 12. 31 201. 58 150. 00 275. 34 83. 57 153. 63 
ec, lt Ma Bb St 1, 154. 60 | 1, 298.08 | 1, 786.84 | 2,085.20 | 2,498.25 | 2, 540.71 1, 950. 49 
4 RS eho AEE wcll 132. 20 93. 38 38. 32 37. 24 82. 91 45. 71 66. 03 
lo I iat ca ER 2. 60 cane a 23. 60 50. 68 7.14 25. 98 
Total earnings........_.-- 1, 289.40 | 1,446.31 | 1,825.16 | 2,146.04 | 2,631.84 | 2,593.56 | 2,042. 50 
Ace income per family 
rom— 
i on 55. 70 7. 38 80. 79 128. 08 ee ae = 77. 64 
ln eee vidlitein-dneme oa 39. 00 26. 00 60. 21 21. 28 25. 43 4 24. 00 32. 62 
Other sources._.........._.. 99. 24 117. 40 236. 75 138. 65 280. 29 146. 44 184. 11 
Average income per family) — 
nctncacmensal 1, 483. 34 | 1,507.09 | 2,202.91 | 2,434.05 | 3,031.33 | 2,764.00 | 2,336.87 
Boston 
Number of families............- 2 22 22 29 17 10 __102 
Average income per family from 
earnings of— 
Husband— 
Government salary -...- $1, 140. 00 |$1, 326. 22 |$1, 659. 38 $1, 908. 07 |$2, 184. 24 |$2, 413. 20 | $1, 809. 42 
Other work.._.......... 5. 24 16. 82 41. 82 73. 34 72. 29 239. 50 69. 13 
| EE ae 1, 145. 24 | 1,343.04 | 1,701. 20 | 1,981.41 | 2,256.53 | 2,652.70 | 1,878.55 
EE erase: ong i Raed ER | alee ee 20. 83 8. 24 7. 50 47, 27 
ta tt ane Chelan Sa ae ERT 134. 24 8. 18 40. 00 145. 65 49. 00 71.17 
Total earnings._.......... 1, 145, 24 | 1, 659. 23 | 1, 709.38 | 2,042.24 | 2,410.42 | 2,709.20 1,996.99 
Average income per family 
m— . 
es 130. 00 61. 86 257. 77 193. 86 48.00 134. 61 
RR ES 70. 68 11. 82 So ) Re aoe eric 19. 83 
Other sources............... 447.49 209. 85 270. 77 234. 85 286. 34 336. 00 259. 88 
Average income per family 
(all See) ee 1, 722.73 | 2,001.62 | 2,240.74 | 2,478.12 | 2,744.76 | 3,045.20 | 2,411.31 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE INCOME PER FAMILY FROM DIFFERENT SOU RCES—Continue: 











Scurce of income 


New York 
Government salary of husband 
Under $1,200 and|$1,500 and\s1,800 and/$2,100 and/$2,400 and| Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
’ $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 500 | average 























Number of families............- 


33 


14 








Average income per family 
from earnings of— 
Husband— 








1, 140. 00 
324. 75 


08 ($1, 912. 82 


169. 36 


$2, 181. 86 
256. 86 


$1, 812. 07 
189. 07 









40. 75 


24. 61 


2, 001. 14 


108. 18 
65. 63 





* Total earnings..........-.. 
ie Agee income per family 
om— 










1, 693. 00 


74. 37 


1, 612. 47 


126. 67 
43. 33 
67. 85 


2, 282. 58 





29. 58 
161. 74 


2, 512. 72 


37.14 
30. 00 
128. 85 





2, 169. 95 





144. 39 
27. 88 
141. 14 











Average income per 


all sources) 











2, 066. 37 


1, 850. 32 








2, 588. 14 


2, 708. 71 


















2, 483. 36 








Chicago 

















Number of families............- 4 12 17 39 14 16 102 
Average income per family 
from earnings of— 
Husband— 
Government salary....- $1, 140.00 |$1, 293.42 |$1, 670. 41 890. 51 194. 93 419.81 | $1, 878. 96 
I ne ccna elias dame ne 6.33 2. 94 112. 31 41.43 13. 75 52. 02 












el lla 








1, 299. 75 


309. 97 
199. 40 





1, 673. 35 


264. 82 
133. 71 





54. 36 
37. 50 


37. 50 
221. 75 





1, 930. 98 


187. 56 
121. 28 












Average income per 
: family (all sources) 












1, 809.12 | 2,071.88 







2, 239. 82 












113. 33 115. 35 143. 67 42.14 117. 81 114. 61 

pemwgane 36. 83 (3 31. 71 18. 75 18, 28 
764. 75 69. 36 383. 12 367. 57 537. 89 362. 00 373. 16 

2, 282. 50 | 2,028.64 | 2,610.29 | 2,820.75 | 2,939.96 | 3,191.37 | 2,745.87 



































New Orleans 















pO a So ee 
Lodgers-... 











Other sources. 





per 


A i 
ES ler, 
































dod S| a See 1, 46 
162. 97 151. 43 172. 37 265.12 | 353.85 198. 51 219. 54 
1, 516. 93 | 1,744.15 | 2,064.45 | 2,455.10 | 2,830.81 | 2,804.18 | 2, 193. 98 
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The heading of Table 2 is the same as that of Table 1, showing the 
Government salary classification of the husband and the number 
of families in each group. The first item shown is the average salary 
received by the husband from the Government. The next item 
shows the average amount received per husband from work performed 
other than for the Government. Only a part of the husbands had 
outside work. The average in the table is the total amount earned 
by such husbands as worked, divided by the total number of hus- 
bands in the group. The average earnings per wife were obtained 
in like manner. The table shows the average income per family from 
the earnings of children living in the home and dependent on the 
family for their AEP DOR, This average also is obtained by dividing 
the amount earned by the children in such families as had children 
working by the total number of families scheduled. The same rule 
of computation applies to other dependents. 

Some families had boarders and others did not. The average 
shown in the table is the receipts from boarders divided by the total 
number of families in the group. Other sources of income cover any 
and all income obtained from sources other than those named. The 


table ends with the average income per family from all sources. 
TaBLE 3.—_AVERAGE EXPENSES PER FAMILY 































































































Baltimore 
Government salary of husband 
—_ Under $1,200 and/$1,800 and'$1,800 and/s2,100 and's2,400and| ‘Total 
$1,200 under under under under | notover and 
. $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 | average 
Number of families............- 10 13 19 25 22 7 96 
Food... ---| $549.84 | $603.60 $617.56 | $802.33 | $825.56 $786.09 $716. 69 
Clothing of— 
Madi.» a ccckbaeens 46. 47 59. 41 94. 96 105. 33 108. 14 132. 54 93. 56 
a 51. 18 38. 92 77.74 105. 20 105. 66 125. 41 86. 74 
Children and other depend- 
= Sa ER iach RR or 86. 79 77.48 85. 13 131. 32 176. 90 140. 47 121. 36 
RIN A ec 184. 44 175. 81 257. 83 341. 85 390. 70 398. 42 301. 66 
HOU ats. ont cbcdnoccte 392. 25 424. 85 520. 16 591. 04 629. 77 568. 29 541. 02 
Heating and lighting. .......... 98. 46 124. 29 130. 27 157. 67 167. 93 167. 43 144. 62 
Furniture and furnishings__.._-. 52. 7 33. 46 89. 96 95. 05 117. 10 113. 79 87. 72 
Otter BR 347. 88 379. 46 586. 44 679. 12 880. 20 836. 23 643. 22 
Total expenses_......... 1, 625. 63 | 1,741.47 | 2,202.22 | 2,667.06 | 3,011.26 | 2,870.25 | 2,434.93 
Boston 
Number of families............. 2 22 22 29 17 10 102 
Food. -| $738.79 | $705.35 | $844.46 -96 | $861.90 | $834.61 $812. 48 
Clo of— 
pn otis 71.17 70. 78. 91 76. 105. 59 100. 72 82. 87 
Wife. Pla 3S * BST GA 73. 23 72. 04 84. 90 71. 34 86. 88 131. 82 82. 97 
Children and other depend- 
ents. --| 116.21 93. 84 96. 30 122. 68 167. 79 110. 20 116. 94 
Total. 260. 61 236. 85 260. 11 270. 27 360. 26 342. 74 282. 78 
Housing 236. 50 393. 45 487.05 527. 21 597. 59 576. 20 500. 53 
Heating otal fentthices elidel 123. 00 140. 95 156. 04 164. 14 190. 12 170. 10 161. 50 
Furniture and furnishings... ... 105. 58 53. 55 50. 24 81. 33 71. 36 47. 03 64. 08 
Other items_ 379. 549. 39 593. 45 683. 20 821. 66 934. 64°}. 676. 75 
‘Total expenses.......... 1, 843. 48 2, 079. 54 | 2, 301. 35 2, 564.11 | 2,902.89 | 2,905.32 | 2,498.12 
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TABLE 8.—AVERAGE EXPENSES PER FAMILY—OContinued 
New York 








Government salary of husband 





Item Under {81-200 and|$1,500 and/$1,800 and $2,100 and|$2,400 and| Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
. $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 | averaze 




















Number of families............- a | 15 25 33 14 10 101 
F000. .....2----nnennoneneeneeaa $826.06 | $696.13 | $936.73 | $974.91 |$1, 010.98 |31,012.45 | $926. ss 
Clothing of— ° 
II nse egpitorigiipeitibiaseadhdbutesipdiad 48. 20 67.91 92. 47 89.14 104. 27 117. 10 90. 06 
 ) SEPERATE eeet eee ST: 52. 55 61. 45 75. 71 84. 07 93. 47 82. 56 78. 55 










































































PAU ORM PI! ee oEREE. é 160.29 | 134.53 | 148.72 136. 66 
WON, i2isie i BAU 278.88 | 215.60} 293.63 | 333.50 | 332.27 | 348.38 305. 27 
Housing. -_.. meal tewesdeugaie 391.50} 443.13 | 486.96 | 46424| 514.00] 620.10 486, 18 
Heating and lighting___......... 132.63 | 104.73 119.40} 120.33 | 124.69]. 115.24 118. 37 
Furniture and furnishings. --.-_- 61. 73 31.19 46. 28 60. 74 48. 53 47.35 49.79 
CET ED. cnnnrprceseens gens 365.95 | 524.82) 640.61 | 743.73 | 710.64 | 1,206.61 711. 96 
Total expenses______....-- 2, 056.75 | 2,015.60 | 2, 523.61 | 2,697.45 | 2,741.11 | 3,350.13 | 2, 508. 45 
Chicago 
Number of families. ...........- 4 | 12 | 17 | 39 14 | 16 | 102 
Webi ocenterestew seek eeeag | $501. 62 |” $682.00 | $760.73 | $834.10 | $823.59 | $067.55 | $813. 0% 
Clothing of— | | | | | a 
ES EAS ee | 110. 95 80. 41 93.39 100.66 | 104.23 | 114.20/ 100.08 
eit alin an eetiniiiieadll ; 63. 01 92.71 | 111.40} 102.33| 127.99) 101.06 
Ginga daebabneaaumiaaend 119.41} 11413 141.91] 113.48] 203.12 | 137. 02 
CU ae | 205.92 | 262.83 | 300.23 | 353.97 | 320.04, 445.31 | 338. 16 
iii inirimnintamniiel 455.00 | 461.75 | 644.33 606.08 | 658.86 712.66 613. 51 
Heating and lighting__-.._._._- | 201.75} 13815 /| 145.81 | 168.37] 175.97| 181,00 165. 40 
Furniture and furnishings-_---.- 69. 99 76. 12 98.08 | 108.80 112. 60 99. 34 100. 68 
OCI sc... 458.56 | 565.34 | 741.65 996.55 | 941.38 | 1,136.90 896. 70 
Total expenses__.___.._..- | 1, 982. 84 | 2, 186. 19 | 2, 690.83 | 3, 067.87 | 3,032.44 | 3,542.04 | 2,928. 41 








New Orleans 








Number of families. ...........- 12 | 22 | 24 


























| | 23 | 18 | 6 105 
ckecthitetintecietereorondl $505.94 | $603.18 | $780.64 | $850.19 | $887.80 | $810.95 | $779.70 
Clothing of— | | | e 

Husband. ..............---- 62.22| 58.80) 90.55 111.36| 11282] 108.84] 90.08 
RNS RS ORE * | 50. 50 55.90) 6414) 83.22) 9220) 98.24 71. 80 
Children and other depend- | 
ents..... ere rene emo | 74.07 75.57| 99.44) 106.93 123.61/ 109.60 97.91 
Webwie: 205...) = 20h -... 186.88 | 190.27 | 254.13| 301.51 | 328.63) 316.68 259. 79 
Remeey. «25. <46.... 24 28. 221.77} 309.12| 340.15} 403.46 461.19} 441.00 360. 50 
Heating and lighting--_.._..._. 50. 49 73. 82 87.17 94. 19 102. 24 110. 90 85. 66 
Furniture and furnishings-_---__- 71. 00 49. 19 78. 85 78. 70 92. 89 102. 87 75. 49 
| aR at ec | 308.77 | 505.31 | 738.28 | 911.40| 855.33 | 916.45 718. 82 
Total expenses__.......--- 1, 524.85 | 1,820.89 | 2,288.22 | 2,644.45 | 2,728.08 | 2,698.85 | 2, 279. 96 








The families are classified by salaries as in preceding tables and the 
year’s expenses are shown for each of the several groups of items 
named. The item of housing needs explanation. Some of the fami- 
lies live in rented houses or apartments, and others live in houses that 
they own and on which they are eid making payments of prin- 
cipal, interest, taxes, etc. In the table the items of expense are 
adi usted so as to charge families living in owned homes with the rental 
value of such homes. Housing, therefore, covers rental for families 
renting, or annual rental value for families owning homes. ‘This 
rental value was furnished by the family and checked by the pent 
by making comparison, with rents on other buildings in the neighbor- 
hood. Any payment on an owned home above the rental value is 
considered a saving, and where the payment is below the rental value 
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the difference is considered an item of deficit. ‘‘Otheritems” including 
health expenses, life, accident, and health insurance, retirement deduce 


tions, and any and all other items of expense than those stated in 
preceding lines in the table. 


TABLE 4.—RELATION OF AVERAGE INCOME TO AVERAGE EXPENSE 
Baltimore 








Government salary of husband 








































































































Item | Under [$1,200 and'$1,500 and/$1,800 and $2,100 and/$2,400.and| Total 
$1,200 under under under under | notover and 
, $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 | $2,500 average 
Number of families............- | 10 13 19 25 22 7 96 
erage Government salary 
pete oe eo ee s1, 118. 00 |$1, 285. 77 |$1, 585. 26 |$1, 935. 20 |$2, 222.91 |$2, 457. 14 | $1, 796. 86 
Average family income. -.-.-....-. | 1, 483. 34 | 1,597.09 | 2,202.91 | 2,434.05 | 3,031.33 | 2,764.00} 2,336.87 
Average family expemses-_-_--._. | 1,625.63 | 1, 741.47 | 2,202.22 | 2,667.06 | 3,011. 26 | 2, 870. 25 2, 434. 93 
ag 
Income above (+) or below (—) 
Rm agree oi —142.29 | —144. 38 +.69 | —233.01 +20.07 | —106.25| 98.06 
vernmen 
ps below ee eee eae s — 507.63 | —455.70 | —616.96 | —731.86 | —788.35 | —413.11 —638. 07 
vernment salary yi, 
= <cqiueipewasinpumsatd 1, 206.00 | 1,430.77 | 1,697.37 | 2,076.00 | 2,309.73 | 2,614. 29 1, 915. 88 
= reat ae J a4 is 
1928, above or below (— 
PS | nlp dln eneelidsi | —419. 63 | —310.70 | —504.85 | —591.06 | —701.53 | —255.96 | —519.05 
Boston 
Number of families...........-. 2 | 22 | 22 | 29 | 17 | 10 102 
Average Government salary (> bi | 
CUTIE WO tiiidive saédcve~- $1, 140. 00 |$1, 326. 22 |$1, 659. 38 |$1, 908. 07 |$2, 184. 24 |$2, 413. 20 | $1, 809. 42 
Average family income. .-......-- 1, 722. 73 | 2,001. 62 | 2, 249.74 | 2,478.12 | 2,744.76 | 3, 045. 20 2, 411. 31 
ln ey 1, 843.48 | 2,079.54 | 2,391.35 | 2,564.11 | 2,902.89 | 2,905.32 | 2,498.12 
come above or below (— 
Poyesne mn oe ee een oy —120.75 | —77.92 | —141.61 —85.99 | —158.13 | +139, 88 —86. 81 
overnment salary above 
m... below (—) ary after July 1, | —703.48 | —753.32 | —731.97 —656.04 | —718.65 | —492.12 | —688. 69 
overnment salary after y } 
Rit ane Stn el 1, 200.00 | 1,434.33 | 1, 794. 55 | 2, 063.45 | 2,312.94 | 2, 550. 00 1, 942. 11 
ia pe oe vent! rd J oy, x | 
1928, above or w (— 
P< ee gato ggg a —643.48 | —645.21 | —596. 80 | — 500. 66 | —589.94 | —355. 32 — 556. 01 
New York 
Number of families............. | 4 | 15 | 25 33 | 14 | 10 | 101 
Average Government salary a 
during WOM or. wus ses. enn scar $1, 140. 00 |$1, 325. 20 |$1, 628. 08 |$1, 912. 82 |$2, 181. 86 |$2,421.00 | $1, 812.07 
Average family income. --.__..-- 2, 066.37 | 1,850.32 | 2,434.97 | 2,588.14 | 2,708.71 | 3, 059. 41 2, 483. 36 
avereas Dove th) ec below Ca)” 2, 056.75 | 2,015.60 | 2,523.61 | 2,697.45 | 2,741.11 | 3,350.13 2, 598. 45 
come above or below (— 
CS A a a +9.62 | —165. 28 —88.64 | —109.31 —32.40 | —290.72 —115. 09 
Government salary above (+) 
< below ~ or. pee eons —916.75 | —690.40 | —895.53 | —784.63 | —559.25 | —929.13 —786. 38 
overnment salary r July 1, 
ae 1, 185.00 | 1,452.00 | 1,746.40 | 2,049.70 | 2,321.43 | 2, 600.00 1, 943. 76 
"i above C#) or below (—) ae EH 
» adove or iw t— 
OX PONCE a wtineewesccscecceccas —871.75 | —563. 60 —777.21 | —647.75 —419.68 | —750.13 —654. 69 
Chicago 
Number of families............. 4 12 | 17 39 14 16 | 102 
Average Government salary (~ ) 
CUTERG Sik cn debbonnencas $1, 140. 00 |$1, 293.42 |$1, 670. 41 |$1, 890. 51 |$2, 194.93 ($2,419.81 | $1, 878.96 
verage family income..-....... 2, 282. 50 | 2, 028. 64 |- 2,610.29 | 2,820.75 | 2,939.96 | 3, 191.37 2, 745. 87 
incumnaliein ti tetieios C5 1, 982. 84 | 2,186.19 | 2,600.83 | 3,067.87 | 3,032.44 | 3,542.94 | 2,928.41 
above or below (— 
Govan ye oye +299.66 | —157.55 | -—80.54 | —247.12| -—92.48 | —351.57 | —182. 54 
ent salary above 
- below (—) ex aie —842. 84 | —892. 77. |—1,020.42 |—1,177.36 | —887. 51 |—1,123.13 |—1, 049. 45 
ernment salary after y 
I RED oe ag 1, 260.00 | 1,375.00 | 1,809.41 | 2,088.72 | 2,435.71 | 2,750.00 | 2,077.06 
gee drei hs wR 1, : 
» above or below —) 
eS ae eee ee —722.84 | —811.19 | —881.42 | —979.15 | —506.73 | —792.94 —851. 35 
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TaBLE 4.—RELATION OF AVERAGE INCOME TO AVERAGE EXPENSE—Continu.- 









































New Orleans 
Government salary of husband 
Item Under $1,200 and/|$1,500 and'$1,800 and /$2,100 andle2.e00 and) Total 
$1,200 under under under under | notover and 
, $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 ave Ze 

Number of families. ...........- 12 22 24 23 18 6 105 
Average Government salary 

"SEEPS 1, 055. 25 |$1, 320. 30 |$1, 623. 04 |$1, 910. 29 |$2, 221. 11 ($2,400.00 | $1, 704. 56 
Average family income-.-......_- 1, 516.93 | 1,744.15 | 2,064.45 | 2,455.10 | 2,830.81 | 2, 804.18 2, 193. 98 
Average family expenses_____._- 1, 524. 85 | 1,820.89 | 2, 288.22 | 2,644.45 | 2,728.08 | 2,608.85 | 2, 279. 96 
Income above (+-) or below (—) 

wpeeees. 2. lS —7.92 | —76.74 | —223.77 | —189.35 | +102.73 | +105. 33 —85, 98 
Government salary above (+) 

or below (—) expemses-_-....... —469. 60 | —500.59 | —665.18 | —734.16 | —506.97 | —208.85 | —575.49 
Government salary after July 

Roe ec ke 1, 145. 00 | 1,431.82 | 1, 745.83 | 2,050.43 | 2,353.33 | 2,600.00 | 1,831.05 
Government salary after July 1, 

1928, above (+-) or below (—) 

RRR! EES oad 8 —379. 85 | —389.07 | —542.39 | —504.02 | —374.75 | -—98.85 | —448.9] 





Table 4 shows the relation between the income and the expenses 
of the family as presented in preceding tables. The table gives for 
each salary group the average Government salary during the year 
for which the schedules were obtained. The next line shows tho 
average family income of which the Government salary forms a part. 
The next gives the average family expenses. The following line 
shows the extent to which the total income is above or below the 
family’s yearly expenses. This is followed by a statement showing 
the extent to which the Government salary for the year was above 
or below the family expenses. 

The heads of most of the families received an increase in salary on 
July 1, 1928. A comparison is made in the last line between the 
expenses for the year scheduled and the Government salary as of July 
1, the purpose being to determine how nearly the new Government 
salary would come to equaling the expenses of the preceding year. 
In other words, how nearly would the new Government salary come 
to paying living expenses if expenses for the following year were equal 
to those of the year closed. 


Taste 5.—FAMILIES HAVING EXPENSES ABOVE AND BELOW INCOME 























Baltimore 
Government salary of husband ; 
Item Under {$1,200 and/$1,500 and|$1,800 and $2,100 and $2,400and| Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
. $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 2500 average 
penier a ee TN 10 13 19 25 22 7 %6 
ce 9 10 12 20 ul 4 66 
Below income............-. Sa ee ee 1 5 2 rt) 3 20 
Above Government salary-. 10 13 17 24 22 5 91 
Below Government salary_. 1 Bh nse Bidens 2 4 
— salary after July 1, 
Number of families... 10 11 16 23 20 5 _ 8% 
Average per family.....| $419.63 | $371.67 | $613.51 | $652.74 | $788.86 $514.70 $605. 47 
Below salary after July 1, 
Number of families... ._|........... 2 3 2 2 2 Il 
. Average per family. $24. 62 $74.68 | $118.31 | $171.69 | $300.88 $148. 64 
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TabLt 56.—FAMILIES HAVING EXPENSES ABOVE AND BELOW INCOME—Continued 


































































































Boston 
Te 
Government salary of husband 
Item Under 1,200 and/$1,500 and $1,800 and\s2,100 and $2,400 and! Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
° $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 | average 
Number of families............. 2 22 22 29 17 10 102 
Families having expenses— 
Above income.............. 2 13 14 15 11 2 57 
Below MA ao bck dbcel occctceenn 6 3 10 4 7 30 
Above Government salary-. 2 20 21 27 16 10 96 
Below Government salary... .......... oe chet Ee at Te ree 3 
Above salary after July 1, | . 
1 
Number of families..... 2 18 19 22 16 | 86 
Average per family.._._ 48 | $806.94 $718. 01 $707.85 | $637.32 | $395.15 $683. 49 
Below salary after tay 1, | 
1928— 
Number of families..... .........- 4 3 16 
Average per family.....)-......._. $82.58 | $170.83 $150.49 | $168.00 | $315.00 $129. 21 
New York 
Number of families............. 4 15 25 33 14 10 101 
Families having expenses— 
Above income.............. 1 g 12 17 4 5 48 
Below income.............. ewe ae 3 6 3 2 15 
Above Government ~ = Sa 4 14 25 31 10 10 O4 
Below Government salary -_| niall Paes ROE 1 SPR eae 2 
stem Salary after July 1, 
voeee of families __._. 13 23 30 8 10 88 
Average per family --_-__. $871.75 | $660.00} $850.88 | $732.19) $808.67) $750.13 $767. 88 
Below salary after July 1 
1928— "i 
Numiieeet tasiiies...:..| net Se 3 S tn eiited 10 
Average per family .....)-......... $126. 00 $70.00 | $196.67 | $148.47 |-......... $144. 99 
Chicago 
Number of families............. 4 12 17 39 14 | 16 102 
Families having expenses— 
Above income.............. | SA aee 6 1l 25 6 ll 59 
Below income.............- 2 1 6 7 4 4 24 
Above Government salary__, 4 12 17 39 13 15 100 
 ,  S: Ee: Sees ee eeenre: 1 1 2 
Abo salary after July 1, 
“Number of a ied Loewe 11 17 37 ll 12 92 
eieiiel $722.84 | $894.48 | $881.42 |$1,034.21 | $814.22 $1, 146.79 $964. 11 
“oe of families... .. : see, ee | ae 3 4 10 
Average per family. .___ |-2-------- $105. 00 |...-2. Le $39. 34 | . $200.75 | $268.50 $186. 03 
New Orleans 
Number of families. ————-....... 12 2 4 23 | 18 6 105 
amilies having expenses— 
Above income.............- | 6 14 16 13 7 2 58 
Below income.............. 2 3 2 6 + 2 23 
Above el ll 19 21 16 5 95 
Below Government salary _- 1 a Sed tiene 1 Be Sicéites ceo) 5 
a Salary after July 1, 
“Number of a bibl A rs | = LS F 4 
Below salar sary otter tay i. | sus | , ) | 
"haus of families... _. 6 3 4 21 
Average per family..__. _ $173.97 | $121.37 $67.50 | $347.75 | $230.43 | $173.85 $181. 67 
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Table 5 (p. 52) shows the number of families having expenses 
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above their income and below their income. Comparing the sum of 
these two items with the number of families gives the number of 
families in which income and expenses balanced. The table next 


shows the number of families havin 


Government salary. 
the yearly e 
1928. 


expenses above or below the 


It also shows the number of families wherein 


es 


enses were above or below the new salary rate of July 1, 
In addition, the table states the average amount _ family 
of expenses above the salary rate of July 1, 1928, in famili 


of the 


first group, and below the salary of July 1, 1928, in the second group. 


TABLE 6.—FAMILIES HAVING INCOME FROM EARNINGS OTHER THAN GOVERN. 
MENT SALARY OF HUSBAND 













































































Baltimore 
Government salary of husband 
| 
oar. | Under [1-200 and'$1,500 and|$1,800 and $2,100 and|$2,400 and| Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
° $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 y average 
Number of families_...........-) 10 | 13 19 25 | 22 7 8 
Families having— | 
Husbands doing other 
work— | 
Number of families... _- 4 2 4 7 14 1 32 
AV neome per 
fami Mf Ey Pee a eee ae $91. 50 $80.00 | $957. 50 $535. 71 $432.68 | $585.00 $460. 89 
Wives gainfully employed— 
Number of families. -._- 5 6 1 2 | 2 1 17 
Av income per 
Real Seal $264. 40 $202.33 | $728.00 | $465.50 | $0912.00 | $320.00 $372. 88 
Children contributing earn- | | 
i | 
umber of families-_-._- 1 | 3 TEeeee Ne 5 | 3 1 13 
Average income per 
he eet a | $26.00 | $237.67 |......-.... $118.00 | $371.67 $50. 00 $19 
2oston 
Number of families___-___- mince 2 | 22 | 22 | 29 | 17 | 10 102 
Families having— | 
Husbands doing other | 
work— 
Number of families__..-.-. 1 | 3 3 7 5 7 26 
Average income per 
fami y SRE TF RE $10.48 | $123.33 | $306.67 | $303.82 | $245.80 | $342.14 $271. 20 
Wives gainfully employed— 
Number of families. -__._|._......-.-- Ff ictnnnaeeed 4 1 1 15 
Average income per 
OS REET ae ke eee 2. yee $151.00 | $140.00 $75. 00 $321. 47 
Children contributing earn- | 
ings— 
Number “ SEE Se 3 2 3 4 4 16 
Av e income per 
family eet. i 55 Jai << | ae | $984. 41 $90.00 | $386.67 | $619.00 | $122.50 $453. 70 
New York 
Number of families. ...........- 4 15 25 33 14 10 101 
Families having— 
Husbands doing other 
work— A 
Number of families ----- 2 7 7 ll 5 1 33 
ato income per -_ 
' family_....... Se $649.50 | $339.79 | $847.71 | $508.09 | $719.20 | $300.00 $578. 68 
Wives gainiull employed— 
Number of families Badia 1 7 5 a et ee 21 
Average income per = 
. RET eee $750.00 | $275.79 | $388.00 | $725.13 |........../....-....- $496. 26 
Children contributing earn- 
i = 
umber of families... _. | Sone 3 2 1 2 9 
Average income per 
Pe a SINR 0O [iv Due... |1, 185. 33 $406. 00 ($1,036.00 | $531.00 736. 56 
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TasLE 6.—FAMILIES HAVING INCOME FROM EARNINGS OTHER THAN GOVERN- 
MENT SALARY OF HUSBAND—Continued 






























































Chicago 
Government salary of husband 
Item Under les, 200 and $1,500 andls1,s00 and/$2,100 and |$2,400and| Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
’ $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 | average 
Number of families...........-- 4 12 17 39 14 16 102 
Families having— 
Husbands doing other 
work— ‘= 
Number of families-----|.......... 1 1 8 3 2 15 
Average income per 
EEE Se eee 76. 00 $50.00 | $547.50 | $193.33 $110. 00 $353. 73 
Wives gainfully employed— 
Number of families-_-__- 2 7 7 12 4 1 33 
Average income per 
family -—._---- ———— $610.00 | $531.37 $643. 13 $694.08 | $190.25 | $600.00 $579. 74 
Children contributing earn- 
ings— sd 
Number of families_-__..).......__- 3 2 6 2 2 15 
Average income per 
ITE Pooeecanete | $797. 58 |$1, 136. 50 $605. 33 $262. 50 |$1, 774. 00 $824. 72 
New Orleans 
Number of families_...........- 12 22 24 23 18 6 105 
Families having— 
Husbands doing other | 
work— - 
Number of families --__- 5 4 4 5 4 1 23 
Average income per 
ecnchevesssncon. $204.80 | $158.04 | $183.00 | $175.00 | $286.25 | $300.00 $204. 70 
Wives gainfully employed— 
Number of families. --_- 3 4 7 3 3 1 21 
Average income per | 
ne ea $289. 83 $501.00 | $182.00 | $313.33 $253.33 | $700.00 $311.79 
Children contributing earn- 
ings— 
Number of families_-_-- 1 5 2 2 | Se 11 
Average income per 
amily...........-..--| $780.00 | $413.20 $65.00 | $130.00 ea $296. 40 
Other dependents contrib- 
uting earnin 
Number of families. ....|..........).........- Eee 3 i... cz 4 
Average income per 
ST a as a Fl Cl ee $368098: ts ki cue. $297. 00 
| 

















Table 2 shows the average earnings of husbands from other than 
the peguar Government work. In that table the earnings of hus- 
bands from other work are divided by the entire number of husbands, 
regardless of how many of them perform other work. Table 6 differs 
from Table 2 in that it shows the number of husbands doing other 
work and the average income per husband in only such families as 
have husbands doing other than Government work. In Table 2 the 
earnings of all wives were divided by the entire number of wives 
whether or not all of them worked for gain. In Table 6 the average 
is limited to only such families as had wives gainfully employed. In 
Table 6 likewise the average income per family from children is the 
average limited to such families as have children gainfully employed 
and who contribute their earnings to the family fund and receive 
support therefrom. The table excludes families having children who 
earn no money. The income per family from the earnings of other 
dependents also is limited to such families as have dependents work- 
ing, contributing their earnings to the family fund, and receiving 
support therefrom. 
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TaBLeE 7.—FAMILIES HAVING OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME 


























































































































Baltimore 
Government salary of husband 
Item \51,200 and |$1,500 and$1,800 and|$2,100 a | -_ 
Under , ’ an $2,400 and Tota! 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
? $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 | averave 
Number of families_._......... 10 13 19 25 22 7 98 
a 
oarders— 
Number of families... _- 2 1 3 6 | Seer eee 18 
AV receipt per 
ES Re $278. 50 $96.00 | $511. 67 $533. 67 SRG TB Bassi etna $414. 06 
umber of families__.._- 1 2 1 3 4 1 12 
AV receipt per 
ST eee $390.00 | $169.00 |$1, 144.00 | $177.33 $139.88 | $168.00 $260. 98 
Other income— 
Number of families --__- 7 9 17 20 15 5 | 7 
Average per family. ___- $71.06 | $169.58 | $264.61 | $173.32 | $411.08 | $205.00 $235.33 
Boston 
Number of families__.:........ 2 22 22 29 17 10 102 
a ee 
oarders— 
— of — Rs. 1 6 10 6 , 3 Serr 25 
receipt per 
aol family ES it 8 AS $260.00 | $226.83 | $567.10 | $937.00 | $408.00 |._...___.. $549. 20 
Gember EE PS a 1 ee ee ee 7 
Av receipt per 
Sa AN eg $388.75 | $260.00 | $104.00 |._......._]._......_L) $289. 00 
Other income— 
Number of families ____- 1 16 18 26 14 10 | 85 
Average per family --_-_- $804.98 | $288.54 | $330.94 | $261.95 | $347.71 | $336.00 $311.85 
New York 
Number of families_...........- 4 15 25 33 14 10 101 
Families having— 
oe of — ae 2 4 7 7 1 4 25 
recei per 
family Din sunaciocebeabdeauiel $520.00 | $475.00 | $777.14 $538.57 | $520.00 | $478.25 $583. 32 
Number of = i 1 2 2 4 SAB... 10 
receipt per 
Yamily SE SISES: } me TEP $156.00 | $325.00} $307.00 | $244.00 $420.00 |_........- $281. 60 
Other income— 
Number of families ___.-- 2 10 19 26 6 10 7 
Average per family.....| $148.74 | $101.79 | $141.48 | $205.29 | $300.67) $310.91 $195. 26 
Chicago 
Number of families__........... 4 12 17 39 14 16 102 
Families ha 
yd of mom eiemt 2 3 4 10 3 4 26 
recei per 
Yamily i ai itll ae $145.50 | $453.33 | $400.25 | $560.30 $196.67) $471.25 $449. 62 
Saber —— |. 1 sd ibe 2 1 6 
Yamily $442.00 | $330.50 |.......... $222.00 | $300.00 $310, 83 
income— 
Number of families____- 31 82 
Average per family. .... $1, 019. 67 $83.24 | $465.21 | $462.42 | $627.53 $482.66 $464. 17 
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TABLE 7.—FAMILIES HAVING OTHER SOURCES OF INCOME—Continued 

































New Orleans 
Government salary of husband 
Item Under {$1,200 and|$1,500 and/$1,800 and $2,100 and $2,400 and! Total 
$1,200 under under under under | not over and 
, $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 | average 
Number of families.__.......... 12 22 24 23 18 6 105 
Families having— 
Boarders— 
Number of families_____) 1 3 8 8 4 1 25 
Ave receipt per 
5 ES $911.00 | $430.33 | $508.00 | $544.75 | $398.00 | $264.00 $499. 20 
Lodgers— 
pg a Sees Pee eee DP axeisbs cae 1 
Av receipt per 
f eS ic cccngi te ehecese nats mbdontnis bade: Rendtendesplle se $153. 00 
Other income— 
Number of families __.-_- 10 17 14 18 13 3 75 
Average per family... _- | $195.56 | $195.98 | $295.49 | $338.75 | $489.94 $387.03 | $307.36 

















Table 7 shows the number of families that had paying boarders 
and lodgers and the average receipts per family in the families that 
had receipts from these two sources. It excludes families having 
persons living as boarders or lodgers, but paying nothing. Like 
figures are shown for families having an income from sources other 
than specified in Tables 6 and 7. 


TABLE 8.—RENT AND OWNERSHIP OF HOME 


Baltimore 








Government salary of husband 









































q | 
a 
P Item | Under $1,200 and |$1,500 andi$1,200 and|$2,100 ap ae and Total 
P $1,200 under under under under | not over and 
4 | ’ $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,500 average 
| Number of famillies____..._..... | 10 13 19 25 22 7 96 
2 Families renting homes_.._..._. 8 7 ll 8 3 2 39 
: Avera yearly rental........... $325.31 | $399.00 | $383.91 | $520.25 | $521.67) $552.00 | $421.78 
Fe af es vane ie ——- 2 6 8 17 19 5 57 
; verage payment on 
a OWnGG Be $812.30 | $200.67 | $760.34 | $515.97 | $741.63) $471.19 $608. 24 
i Average rental value 
of o Sea 660. 00 455. 00 707. 50 624. 35 646. 84 574. 80 622. 60 
3 Payment above (+) or below 
¢ (—) rental value_..........___ +152.30 | —164. 33 +52. 84 | —108.38 | +04.79 | —103.61  —14.36 
: : 3 
= 
: Number of families..........._-. 2 22 22 29 17 10 102 
) Sas raipie | past | soa k| sun dl| sont | snaed| sscaed| sina 
s (! y rental........._. 6, 88° 57 
a F amilfes owning homes.........|.......... 5 5 ll 9 5 35 
Average yearly payment on 

OWNS tid ada kidnonnaalcniceasers $486.25 | $695.24 | $993.90 | $823.83 | $061.52 | $830.36 

Average rental value 
of o home ____ oe" SEN 384. 00 600. 00 564. 00 669. 23 609. 60 577. 03 
Payment above (+) or below 
(—) rental value... er +-102.25 | +05.24 | +429.90 | +154.50 | +351.92 | +253. 33 
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TasLe 8.—-RENT AND OWNERSHIP OF HOME—Continued 


New York 








Government salary of husband 


$1,500 and|$1,800 and $2,100 and Total 
under under under and 
$2,100 | $2,400 $2, average 








Number of families 33 | 14 101 
Families renting homes 32 13 7 98 
average yearly rental a , ' $452.50 $516. 62 $470, 88 
Families owning homes 1 | 1 5 
Average yearly payment on ‘ 
—_ — aati aie tat etias rerun | ea © $751.65 $678.24 $717. 74 
verage y ren value 
Sok heme Bh Sone & 


ENS Fh EC So ogee ipeiaieliaaeies 7 840. 00 480. 00 780. 00 
Payment above (+) or below 


(—) rental value._............).........- —83.35 | +198. 24 —62. 8 


























Number of families 4) 12 17 39 14 16 
Families renting homes 2 ll 10 24129 101%2 91942 
Average yearly rental $430.00 | $454.64 | $573.36 | $566.77 | $628.99 | $711.10 

Families owning homes 2 1 7 14a 32 632 


Average yearly payment on 
$941.28 | $710.00 | $632.95 | $808.93 | $802.10 ($1, 143. 21 
Average yearly rental value | 


owned home 
of owned home 480.00 | 540.00 | 745.71 | 675.62) 761.04] 715.13 
Payment above (+) or below | 


(—) rental value +461.28 +170.00 | —112.76 +41.06 | +428. 08 

















New Orleans 





| 
Number of families 22 24 23 18 105 
Families renting homes 16 17 17 9 73 
Average yearly rental $221.13 | $271.20 | $317.85 | $350.97 | $433.05 , $324. 09 
Families owning homes 2 7 6 | 9 2 32 
Average yearly payment on | 

owned home $619.00 | $397.36 | $545.73 $1, 383.11 $808.70 | $777.00 $767. 91 
Average yearly rental value ‘ 

of owned 225. 00 410. 00 394. 29 526.67 | 489.33 480. 00 443. 56 
Payment above (+) or below 


(—) rental value +394.00 | —12.64 | +151.44 | +856.44  +319.37 | +297. 00 























Table 8 shows the number of families that were renting homes and 
the number that were living in theirown homes. The average yearly 
rental is given for the families renting, and the average yearly payment 
is given for families owning their homes. In a very few instances 
families owned homes part of the year and rented part of the year. 
The table closes with a statement as to the extent to which the pay- 
ment on the owned home was above or below the yearly rental value. 


Summary 


In Tasue 1 (p. 43) it is seen that in four cities the largest number 
of families fell in the group in which the salary of the husband was 
$1,800 or under $2,100. In New Orleans, the largest number of fami- 
lies fell in the $1,500 and under $1,800 group. The average size of the 
families canvassed was 4.6 persons in Boston and in New Orleans, 4.7 
in Baltimore, and 4.8 in Chicago and in New York. — In all cities except 
New Orleans the largest size of family is found in the lowest salary 
group. In one city there were 2 dependent children in the averave 
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family, in three cities 2.1, and in one city 2.3 dependent children. In 
three of the cities the largest number of children were found in the 
lowest salary group. ‘The number of other dependents was very small, 
averaging from 0.03 to 0.2 per family. 

Four cities showed an average of. 0.4 boarders per.family, and one 
city 0.5. Lodgers averaged from 0.01 to 0.2 per family in the five 
cities. : 

The average family income for each of the five cities is shown in the 
following table, which summarizes Table 2: 


TABLE 9.—AVERAGE FAMILY INCOME, BY SOURCE 






































i 
Source of income | Baltimore | Boston Chicago | New York Po 
| — 
Income from earnings of— 
Husband— 
Government salary...............- $1, 796. 86 $1, 809. 42 $1, 878. 96 $1, 812. 07 $1, 704. 56 
Gal Soke wc nctdcscccsoss 153. 63 69. 13 52. 02 189. 07 44. 84 
SSD EE nes © | 1,950.49 1,878.55 | 1,930.98| 2,001.14] 1,749.40 
EE TS | ae eee eee 66. 03 47. 27 187. 56 103. 18 62. 36 
BE rel a EE OL Sin A 25. 98 71.17 121. 28 65. 63 31. 05 
Ota IN one ntescneecastoceta cheese icici eeeteieeeeeeee LESS dent © 11.31 
Total earnings.................-- | 2042.50! 1,996.99/ 2,230.82| 2,160.95| 1,854.12 
Income from payments by— rs 
itt Ei itennned-cncscecetus 77. 64 134. 61 114. 61 144. 39 118. 86 
oy Le ine | 32, 62 19. 83 18.28 27. 88 1. 46 
eR a A I eg a 184. 11 259. 88 373. 16 141. 14 219. 54 
Total income...............-.-.- | 2,336.87 | 2,411.31 | 2,745.87 | 2,483.36! 2,193.98 








The Government salary of the husband constituted_77 per cent of 
the total family income in Baltimore, 75 per cent in Boston, 68 per 
re in Chicago, 73 per cent in New York, and 78 per cent in New 
rleans. 

It is of great interest to note the extent to which the family income 
is supplemented by extra work done by the husband and by work done 
outside the home the the wife and children. 

The number of husbands who supplemented their earnings by doing 
outside work is shown in Table 6. In Baltimore 33 per cent of the 
husbands did outside work, in Chicago 15 per cent, in Boston 25 per 
cent, in New York 33 per cent, and in New Orleans 22 percent. Table 
6 also shows the number of families in which wives and children con- 
tributed to the family income. The per cent of wives working for 
gain was 18 per cent in Baltimore; 15 per cent in Boston, 32 cent 
in Chicago, 21 per cent in New York, and 20 per cent in New Orleans. 
In the above table (9) the earnings of the husbands at other work 
was averaged over all the families canvassed. While this outside 
earning is quite frequent the amount is not large. The outside earn- 
ings of husbands constitute 8 per cent of the total earnings of all hus- 
bands in Baltimore, 4 per cent in Boston, 3 per cent in Chicago and 
New Orleans, and 9 per cent in New York. The average earnings per 
husband on outside work, and the average earnings per wife working 
are stated in Table 6, in which table the averages apply only to the 
persons involved. The husband on outside work earned from such 
work from an average of $204.70 in New Orleans to $578.68 in New 
York. The wives who were gainfully employed earned from $311.79 
in New Orleans to $579.74 in Chicago. | 
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The average amount received per family from boarders and from 
lodgers, divided among all families canvassed, is shown in Table 2 and 
also in the above text table. The number of families having an income 
from boarders and — is shown in Table 7, together with the aver- 
age amount such families reccived. 

Incomes from quite a number of other sources are consolidated in 
the title ‘‘Other sources.’’ In some families there is an income from 
interest on money invested or from rental of property owned. Many 
of the families had income in the form of gifts from parents, from 
children away from home, from relatives, and from various other 
sources. A few of the families had an income from a pension and 
a few families received inheritances during the year. 


The average expenses per family are stated in the next table. 


TABLE 10.—AVERAGE FAMILY EXPENSE, BY ITEMS 








New New 
Boston | Chicago| yoy, Orleans 





$812.48 | $813.96 | $926.88 | $779.79 

338.16 | 305, 27 259, 79 
613.51 | 486.18 360. 50 
165.40} 118.37 85. 66 
100. 68 49. 79 75. 49 
896.70 | 711.96 718. 82 


2, 928.41 | 2, 508. 45 | 2, 279. % 




















The average amount expended per family for the several groups of 
items is given in Table 3. The per cent of total expenses going for 
the three main items of food, clothing, and housing is given in the 
following table: 


TABLE 11.—PER CENT OF TOTAL EXPENSES SPENT FOR FOOD, FOR CLOTHING, AND 
FOR HOUSING 








Balti- . New New 
Salary group Chicago | York | Orleans 





39 
38 
35 
32 
33 
30 


$1,500 and under $1, 
$1,800 and under 
100 and under $2,400 
400 and not over $2,500 





BSBRrs 
SSSBEes 





34 





12 
$1,200 and under $1,500 10 


$1,500 and under $1,800 : 
12 
12 





ll 





15 
17 
15 
15 
17 
16 


16 








| SERRRX 
8) SERSS& 
SRBSSEB 


we 
= 
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The variation in the cent expended for food as between sala 
groups is noticeable. For example, in Baltimore, 34 per cent of a 
expenditures was for food in the lowest salary group, while it was only 
27 per cent in the highest salary group. The reason is obvious, man 
must eat. Up to the point of getting the necessary food other things 
must be subordinated. No clearly defined variation is apparent for 
clothing and housing. The first housing item for Boston is correct 
according to the figures, but only two families are involved and the 
figures can not be accepted as a fair representation. 

A point of much interest is the extent to which a deficit is found 
in the higher salary groups as well as in the lower. As a whole the 
families in all groups are living beyond their Government salary and 
even beyond their income. In all the groups living seems to be from 
hand tomouth. The surplus or deficit by salary groups is in Table 4. 

The extent to which expenses exceeded income or salary, on the 
average, is here stated by cities. 


TABLE 11.—RELATION OF EXPENSES TO INCOME OR SALARY 


























Balti- : New New 
Item more | Boston | Chicago) york | Orieans 
Expenses exceed income by...................--...-- $98. 06 $86.81 | $182.54 | $115.09 $85. 98 
Expenses exceed Government salary .-........-..-.-- 638. 07 688. 69 | 1, 049. 45 786. 38 575. 40 
Expenses exceed Government salary rate after July 
ast Mlbdndd duh S66 44445 bE0bb 4 -<dndeakioes> 519. 05 556. 01 851. 35 654. 69 448. 91 











Further analysis of the relation of income to expenses appears in 
Table 5. Not all families lived above their salary or above their in- 
come. The following percentages are drawn from Table 5: 


TABLE 12.—RELATION OF EXPENSES TO INCOME OR SALARY 











Balti- New New 

Item | mere Boston | Chicago York Orleans 

Per cent of families living— . 
pS EE SS ONE se ae? 69 56 58 48 55 
ee hadbthaoduesdnaicume 10 15 18 37 23 
a a en esteeannnigiunanlias 21 29 24 15 22 
Above Government salary...................._-- | 95 94 98 93 90 
On Government salary ._...........-.--.-....--.. 1 Sl da ahincide’ 5 5 
On less than Government salary__............._. | 4 3 2 2 5 
Above Government salary as of July 1, 1928.____- 89 84 90 87 80 
On Government salary as of July 1, 1928___...._-|..-.-.----]--.---...-J--- 22 gtk ened 
On less than Government salary as of July 1, 1928. . ll 16 10 10 20 

















Table 8 shows the following figures as to rentals and bome owner- 
ship. Families are counted fractionally when they both rented and 
owned during the year. It will be observed that as a rule families 
attempt a higher standard of housing when they buy a home. 


TABLE 13.--FAMILIES OWNING OR RENTING HOMES 











Balti New tie 
< ew 

Item more | Boston | Chicago| yor. Otte 
Per cent of families renting............---.....------ 41 66 67 95 | 70 
Per cent of families owning. ._._.................____ 59 34 33 5 30 
Average yearly rental of rented homes...........___- $421.78 | $460.57 | $576.28 | $470.88 $324. 09 
Average yearly rental value of owned homes_..______ $622.60 | $577.03 | $689.92 | $780.00 $443. 56 
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It is evident that the Government employees with salaries under 
$2,500 are generally unable to maintain their families on the Govern- 
ment salaries they receive, or at least unwilling to endure the depi- 
vation necessary so to live. Even with the addition of other incoie 
derived from outside work of the husband, earnings of the wife and 
children, income from boarders and lodgers, and from other sources, 
the majority of these families are incurring expenses in excess of their 
income. ‘The increase in salary July 1 relieved the situation only in 
part. 

The agents were instructed to furnish notes concerning living 
conditions, in addition to the statistical data. These notes show that 
gifts of clothing, both new and second-hand, assisted very materially 
in the clothing situation of many of the families, enabling them to be 
clean and respectable. In some instances the living quarters were 
crowded, and were undesirable places in which to rear families, but 
necessity compelled the family to live in such surroundings because 
the rents were low and car fares could be saved. Such necessities as 
coal and ice often were used in limited quantities by many families. 
Dental work was neglected to a large extent, and amusements and 
vacations could not be afforded by many of the families visited. 
The husband and wife stated on frequent occasions that at times they 
were so worried over the pressure of debts and current expenses that 
they scarcely knew what to do. 

An occasional family was located who, through many years of low 
salary with a large family to rear, had reduced their wants to the point 
of being satisfied with little, but many families deplored the rigid 
economy they were obliged to practice in order to exist. Repeatedly 
families complained of incomes so inadequate that they were unable to 
afford tonsil operations and oculist services for the children, as well 
as for other members of the family. 

The expense of educating their children and caring for their growing 
demands meant hard pull and self-denial for the parents of many 
families. 

One New York family stated that they could get no charity in thie 
ee ogg on a salary over $35 a week. They tried it and were turned 

own. 

Several families complained that they were deprived of the cultural 
things of life, such as books, music, magazines, etc. Where the wife 
was obliged to work in order to obtain additional income the family 
complained that they were deprived of family life, when children had 
to be cared for by others instead of by the mother of the family. 

Many of the families stated that they were not carrying sufficient 
insurance to protect their families, but their salary would not permit 
them to increase it. 

It cost the 506 families included in this study an average of $112.9:), 
or $27.42 per capita, for the care of health during the year. This 
amount was 4.6 per cent of their average income of $2,433.91 and 6.3 
ad cent of the average Government salary during the year. These 

ealth expenses include doctors’ bills, medicines, hospital expense-, 
nurse charges, dentist bills, eyeglasses, etc. 

In Baltimore the cost per family was lowest, averaging $75.50 for 
the 96 families, or $18.51 per capita, while in Chicago it was highes', 
averaging $138.91 for the 102 families included im the study, or 
$33.23 per capita. For New York the average cost was $127.98, 0: 
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$30.05 per capita; in Boston it was $121.68, or $29.93 per capita; 
and in New Orleans the health expense averaged $99.24, or $24.68 
yer capita. 
, For the 506 families in the five cities combined, there was a rather 
wide range in the cost of maintaining health between the different 
income groups, and this cost tends to increase with the increase of 
family income. For the families in the income group under $1,500, 
an average of $39.18, or $9.82 per capita, was spent during the year 
for health. In this group 17 per cent of the families reported no 
health expense. This would indicate that the care of health in the 
lower income group was neglected or postponed on account of insuffi- 
cient income to meet such expense. 

Using salary spreads of $600, the averages for health expenses were 
as follows: 

TABLE 14.—EXPENDITURE FOR HEALTH 























Average expendi- 
ture 
Incomé group Families 
Per Per 

family capita 
Uae Bits ai sda sone nccessatithe sat} bite ebtec}deceecessrenin 47 $39. 18 $9. 82 
5) SR incinicis cutimelvatgnagnnrataeipeiioasdiedarsgakoancgnt 141 93. 13 23. 85 
$2, 10 II ch sS ii decide canto daghndidbtenkdh<cbinpwiaiwabed 161 115. 55 27. 64 
C8 Fa ncndcamicccgegehupacadspintinddipinogpnabhinchnap hos 95 121. 09 28. 96 
93, SOP GE hs Soo esis co ctistccdscdnh Mvusmedddeodnsgbaboblhbnkes 62 195. 06 43.77 
is tibidiidiingiinindiinnnmiiantibjpaid andi endiivnsia aedknesdumaiion 506 | 112. 99 27. 42 








The Bureau of Labor Statistics has not yet finished the tabulation 
of the other important items of miscellaneous expenses, such as life 
and accident insurance, retirement deductions, property insurance, 
taxes, church contributions, labor organization dues, lodge dues, 
street-car fare, automobile costs and expenses, telephone, barber, 
and amount spent for papers and magazines, amusements, etc. 
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Employment and Production in Airplane Manufacture 


Bina of the rapid growth of the aeronautical industry the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics recently mailed a questionnaire to 
all manufacturers of airplanes and of airplane motors in the United 
States, asking for information regarding the number of planes and 
motors manufactured during 1928 and the number of employees 
engaged in the production of these articles as of May, 1929. 

eplies were received from 101 companies engaged in the manu- 
facture of airplanes, 4 of which also manufactured airplane motors, 
and from 19 companies making airplane motors, but not planes. 
The canvass by the bureau was thorough. A questionnaire was sent 
to every known company. It is possible that some plant may not 
have been located, but so far as can be determined every establish- 
ment existing in the industry in May, 1929, has reported, and all 
production in 1928 has been covered. 

The 101 firms manufacturing airplanes had on their pay rolls for 
May 16,105 employees, while the 23 firms making motors employed 
5,977 persons; a total of 22,082. 

Considering the comparatively short time that airplanes have been 
manufactured other than in an experimental way, the industry has had 
a very rapid development and seems destined to assume material 
importance in the employment of labor. The industry also gives 
employment to much labor, both directly and indirectly, aside from 
manufacturing. Factories and hangars must be built; pilots, both 
mail and commercial, must be employed; and schools of instruction are 
coming into existence. Many mechanics and other ground employees 
are needed at air fields. Employment also is given to persons engaged 
in the manufacture of the material (metal, wood, cloth, rubber, etc.) 
used in the planes. Airplanes also have their effect on the production 
and consumption of gasoline. 

Modern industrial development is creating an increasing amount of 
labor-saving machinery. he development and expansion of any 
new industry, therefore, is of importance in giving employment to 
men displaced by improved machinery. 

Plants making airplanes are found in 29 States, New York being 
the most important with 4,396 employees. This is followed by Cali- 
fornia with 1,605 employees. Other States with over 1,000 persons 
employed in the making of airplanes are Michigan, Washington, 
Kansas, New Jersey, ae Ohio. 

Of the 101 firms reporting as engaged in airplane production, 78 
turned out planes in 1928. These 78 establishments were located in 
24 States and manufactured 4,886 planes. Of these, 1,020 were built 
in New York, 858 in Kansas, 821 in Ohio, and 470 in Missouri. The 
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indications are that there will be a much larger production in 1929. 
Some of the companies now operating are very new and are as yet 
engaged in experimental work. 

Of the 23 plants engaged in making motors, 17 had some product 
in 1928; 3,648 motors were produced. New Jersey was the — 
State, with an output of 1,645 motors, while Connecticut was secon 
with 964. 


NUMBER OF FIRMS MANUFACTURING AIRPLANES AND AIRPLANE MOTORS, AND 
THEIR OUTPUT IN 1928, BY STATE 






































Manufacturing planes Manufacturing airplane motors 

Firms operating | Firms making |Firms operating} Firms making 

May, 1929 planes in 1928 May, 1929 motors in 1928 

State 
Num- Planes Num- Motors 
Num- Num- Num- Num- 

ber of — ber of oe ber of — ber of duced 

firms | jloyees| “™S | in 1928| ®T™S | ployees| “™S | in 1928 
Dent ndlccensrckncokeniee 1 RE Se A Oe et el a een 
BR iid nae hq padeenscdnnbiae 1 155 1 DS RS SS i 8: ah. eee 
(TES See eee ae Serre es 12; 1,605 8 141 3 360 1 25 
Ce k,n snc oncecgheane 1 1 ___, tee ser rs h erat Sehr 
6 EFS A eee eohee E S 2 ___ gf SPOOR SRST TS TRS 3| 1,161 3 964 
iat steno btins np adnogno cnn 1 250 1 Se Bre eS Oa es < ee 
a. kn canna soccucntbet 8 239 7 297 12 90 2 345 
| ESE oe eae ee see 1 29 1 8 1 ge en 
ein aincinlamints onaghnet ose 1 7 1 RES ames “en oe Rn tee 
Ri... cebcaues.ilun de 7} 1,087 7 gs ee RRE eS Be SS Ee SER | 
pS Ses os eee 2 244 2 fa TRS Rae SES Se Tere 
 ndoundncushasonamie 1 gg TOMB MENS SE EE SY ERE 
PE hoo iiss ck. ewe bese 12| 1,597 10 200 5 163 4 190 
ii dno ns eininomdunion 1 50 1 RS eRe atieiiot tet otames 
i a ER ee 7 805 5 on fp STR: FLAS MES Bee Fs 
ES EE eae ape a 2 240 2 |) ESS A ae SA ee 
ic encaccéaqcecnacte= 4} 1,017 3 7 2| 2,802 2 1, 645 
pes ee 15 | 4,396 13 020 24} 1,084 3 423 
Cn. re dabbcberce 7| 1,020 4 821 13 115 2 56 
. | ae ea eae gees ane 4 195 3 Re 7 Reeth) RNS EH AF aeT Ta 
OTS A a area 1 10 1 2 ROS eee | See: * RE 
PR cn ecnsh obenha<scbquaed 3 529 2 op OE 8 BIG Soe eee 
a SS CE aS ae ee 1 14 1  § SROE ‘be eRe btn MSeeE 
GE iin dinenenindineonatecs 1 5 1 5 es i Meegsaawiacnent rate l a Sees 
WS 50 Gal va id sk al edhadent 1| 1,371 1 WL. tll Ea eS SOPATI RN 
West Virginia....................---- 2 440 1 YY eee Re GR CORN: Scabies 
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1 Includes 1 firm also manufacturing airplanes. 
3 Includes 2 firms also manufacturing airplanes. 


Henry Ford’s Viewpoint on the Elderly Worker 


LT: A RECENT interview, Henry Ford declares that the rumors 
from time to time that the Ford plants are refusing to hire any 
one over 40 are untrue and that under no circumstances would he have 
a personnel of young men only.’ : 
As a matter of fact, Ford says, ‘‘We should prefer, if we could 
make the choice, to have all of our people between 35 and 60 years 
old, for then we should have a stable and experienced force. We 


would not care how much over 60 the men were so long as they could 
do their work.”’ 





! Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, July, 1929, p. 25: “‘ When isa man old? An interview with Henry 
Ford,’”’ by Samuel Crowther. 
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While a man 70 years of age can not be expected to have as great 
physical endurance as a man of 25, the older man, Ford holds, should 
have something much more valuable. The employment department 
records indicate, however, that the jobs requiring endurance are, in 
general, best performed by men 40 years of age and over. Younger 
workers seem to grow weary of this kind of work rather quickly and 
wish to be transferred to less heavy jobs. 

At the time of the interview his plants had more than 120,000 em- 
ployees in and about Detroit. ‘These workers had not been classified 
by age, but a short time before when the Detroit personnel numbered 
about 90,000, such a classification was made, and he thinks that un- 
doubtedly the age groups are proportionally the same to-day. The 
classification of the 90,000 workers was as follows: 

Age Number 
Under 20 years 
20 to 30 years 
30 to 40 years 
ey a iti, cerns g eS aa dpieldie dein din o wine 
50 to 60 years 


60 to 70 years 
Over 70 years 


The employment department, Ford says, makes no distinction as to 
age, fitness to the job being the only requirement. An older man is 
more likely to be placed on spuustinad slower work than a younger 
man—that is about the only distinction one would notice in the 
Ford factory. Younger men are expected to be faster than older 
men, and as a rule this proves to be the case. However, some of the 
fastest men handling some types of light work are about 50 years of 
age. 

Only an inconsiderable amount of the work is suitable for women. 
At present, it is stated, only 710 women are employed by the Ford 
plants in the Detroit district and in the small near-by factories. 
Furthermore, it is the policy not to employ women who have no 
dependents. These 710 women are reported to be neither very 
young nor very old, their ages probably averaging between 35 and 40. 


et 
—— Soy 





Workshop for Girls with Heart Disease 


pO prea enh is provided for girls in New York City who, 
because of serious heart disease, are not able to compete with 
other workers in regular industry.' The girls are taught fine hand 
and machine sewing and are paid 25 cents per hour for their work, 
this rate being increased as skill is acquired. Electric sewing ma- 
chines are provided and the workroom is under the direction of an 
instructor in sewing. A special research clinic of the heart committee 
of the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association is maintained 
in connection with the shop and the girls are under constant medical 
observation. Special examinations are made at a weekly clinic 


session held on Saturday mornings. Transportation to and from 
work is provided for the girls. 





1 New York City. Department of Health. Weekly Bulletin, May 25, 1929, pp. 162, 163, 
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Applicants for admission to the shop must be between the ages of 
16 and 30 and must have a certain degree of disability (functional 
classification of II-B) to be eligible for employment in the shop. 
Patients who are accepted in the cardiac shop are entirely under the 
care of the medical director of the shop and if they have been referred 
by another clinic a monthly report of their condition is sent to that 
clinic. 

The shop is open for work five days a week and the ve are ex- 
pected to be there between the hours of 9.30 and 4.40, although the 
working hours are only four—from 10 to 12 and 2 to 4. Cocoa is 
served upon arrival, milk is provided in the afternoon, and a hot 
lunch is served at a cost of 15 cents per day. The lunch and rest 
period is from 12 to 2, and reclining chairs and blankets are furnished 
for the rest hour. Medicines are dispensed at a minimum cost and 
if the patient is confined to bed at home the shop physicians will 
attend the patient at no additional cost. The shop was established 
in November, 1928. 
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Proposal that Employees be Fully Informed Regarding Plant 
Conditions 


SUGGESTION that workers be accurately informed through a 
A “Labor Statement,’’ issued by the employer, concerning the 
conditions of work is made by W. V. Owen of Purdue University in 
the April, 1929, issue of the Personnel Journal. 

In support of his proposal Professor Owen points out that ‘the 
capitalist who has risked his property in a business venture is in- 
formed constantly regarding the condition of the business.”” Workers 
also, he contends, risk their future welfare with the employer and in 
most instances know little concerning employment conditions. The 
proposed “Employer’s Labor Statement” would, Professor Owen 
believes, improve this situation. Such a statement should include 
information on the subjects listed below: 

1. Nature of business. 

2. Financial condition of the firm. 

3. Working conditions. 

4. Wage policies. 

5. A brief review of— 
(a) Firm’s history (when organized, etc.). , 
(b) Growth of earnings. 
(c) Number of employees. 


(d) Labor turnover and stability of employment. 
6. Benefit schemes. 


7. Attitude toward organized labor. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of his proposal, 
Professor Owen sent out a questionnaire to 34 leading directors of 
personnel in various industries in the East, South, and Middle West. 
Replies were received from 24 and booklets of information for em- 
ployees and prospective employees were forwarded by 13 concerns. 

These replies showed that— 

1. None of the companies scheduled includes in one booklet all the 
data suggested for the employer’s labor statement. 
2. Fifteen concerns distribute, respectively, one or more pamphlets. 
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3. There is great lack of uniformity in the subjects treated in these 
pamphlets, some of them being— 


(a) Descriptions of material equipment (machines and buildings), 
(6) Historical. 


(c) Description of special plans (insurance stock ownership and 
representation plans). 


(d) Instructions to employees (rights and duties). 


4. Two establishments issue written information to their prospec. 
tive workers as well as to their existing personnel; five distribute their 
pamphlets to men on the pay roll; three present their booklets to 
specially trained persons applying for technical positions; two estab- 
lishments issue their printed material only to those who indicate that 
they are interested in the subject matter either by making request 
for such literature or by being members of the company pension or 
insurance schemes; while three concerns did not report as to how their 
booklets were used. 

5. Only four of the directors of personnel voiced any opposition to 


the use of an employer’s statement. Their expressed objections 
were as follows: 


Not understood or cared for by the man looking for a job. When inside com- 
pany he receives company publications and thereby grows into the company. 

It is believed by keeping our present employees satisfied, they, in turn, interpret 
that policy favorably to prospective employees which, after all, is the best adver- 
tisement as to whether this is a good place to work. 

Policies change from time to time. We sell our policies by educating employees 
through the industrial relations department and employee’s representation plan, 
and build our reputation with prospective employees through our present em- 


ployees. 
Due to frequent changes, a statement of that kind would soon be out of date 
and in the hands of outsiders might lead to false impressions. 


Some of the most typical reactions in favor of the proposal of Pro- 
fessor Owens were: 


It makes for understanding. 
He has for his own reference a booklet which outlines in general the rules and 
regulations of the company which he should be familiar with. 
* * * * * * * 


Makes employment uniform throughout the various divisions of the company. 

We do believe it is a good idea to give each prospective employee a summarized 
statement regarding the company for which he is about to work. Each company 
has its different aims and policies, special safety rules and procedures, diversified 
employee activities and organizations—all of which the new employee should 
know about as soon as he begins work and not six months or a year later. The 
employee manual is a greeting to the new employee, and a means toward securing 


loyalty and cooperation of the employee, which react both for his benefit and the 
benefit of the company. 





—9 + 
International Conference on Industrial Relations 


| ye June 26 to July 3, 1929, an international conference was 
held at Elmau, Upper Bavaria, Germany, under the auspices of 
the International Industrial Relations Association. The subject for 
discussion was methods of promoting satisfactory human relations in 
a scientifically organized industry.’ 





1 Press release from the association. 
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The plan for the lectures and discussions for these sessions was 
worked out to cover ‘‘the whole of modern industrial development.” 
Representatives from various countries were in attendance. 

In 1922 as an outcome of a meeting of a group of persons in France, 
the International Industrial Relations Association (I. R. I.) was 
organized ‘‘to study and promote such principles and methods as 
tend to develop satisfactory human relations and conditions in 
industry.”” Any person engaged in industry or doing industrial 
scientific research or work of social importance bearing on industry 
is eligible for membership.” The association’s first congress convened 
in Flushing, Holland, in 1925, the attending members representing 
18 nations. 

The second congress was held at Cambridge, England, in the 
summer of 1928, the reports of which have been published in two 
volumes.* 

The secretariat of the association is at The Hague, Holland. 


_e 





Forced Labor in India 


| ge a report prepared by the International Labor Office on 
the subject of forced labor, the Bombay Labor Gazette, in its 
issue Of March, 1929, takes a summary of the situation in that 
respect in India. In parts of India, and under different circum- 
stances, natives may be compelled to furnish labor for local or general 
public purposes, for porterage, and for service in emergencies. 

As to the first, in two States of British India (Bihar and Orissa), 
compulsory work is exacted in certain aboriginal areas in connection 
with the maintenance of public roads and minor public buildings in 
the vicinity of the village community from which the labor is levied. 
Also, in parts of these States compulsory labor is used as a substitute 
for local taxes. 


In parts of the Santal Parganas (districts) and of Singhbhum, the Government, 
instead of imposing local taxation, requires village communities to maintain each 
their own share of the public roads and minor public buildings in the immediate 
neighborhood of their homes. The distribution of work is left to the village 
headman, the work is done at the leisure of the villagers, and the method is 
ree te appropriate to the state of economic and political development of 
these areas. 


Throughout British India, landholders of places through which 
troops, military officers, or other travelers are passing must provide 
carts, bearers, coolies, and necessary transportation supplies when 
required to do so by the local civil authority, which also fixes the 
rate of payment to be made. This privilege is used very seldom, if 
at all, as both military units and civil officers now have their own 
means of transport. 

The use of forced labor to avert sudden and serious damage to 
irrigation works has been established by acts dating back to 1858, 
and prevails throughout British India. 


The first two acts provide for the preparation of lists of holders of land bene- 
fited by the irrigation work who are liable to furnish such labor. All four of 





? Personnel Journal, Baltimore, October, 1928, pp. 226, 227. 
* Can be secured from The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 
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the acts provide that the labor must be paid for at a rate which is equal to (in 
Northern India, greater than) the full market rate. Penalties are imposed for 
noncompliance. 

Inder the Punjab minor canals act irrigators are bound, either by the eo p- 
ditions under which they hold their lands or by established custom, to furnish 
labor free of cost for the annual silt clearance and for the general maintena:):¢ 
of a number of minor canals. Further, under the provisions of Chapter VI «/ 
the Madras compulsory labor act, members of a village community are bound jo 
contribute labor for those works of irrigation and Sitinnae which are usually 
executed by the joint labor of the community. : 


Moreover, those who hold rights in Governmeut forests may |) 
called out to extinguish forest fires or to prevent their spread. [n 
such cases, no payment is made, and penalties are provided for a 
refusal to come when called. 

The report contains no information as to the levying of forced 
labor for any of these purposes in the native States. 











WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Trend of Home Work in New York City 


INCE 1922 the division of home work inspection of the New 
S York State Department of Labor has kept records of the number 
of firms Pyns out home work, and of the number of women doing 
industrial home work. The Industrial Bulletin, the department’s 
official publication, contains in its issue for May, 1929, some com- 
parative data on these two items from 1924 to 1928, inclusive. The 
number of firms giving out home work in 1924 was 1,277, from which 
it rose to 1,747 in 1926, and then sank to 1,607 in 1927 and 1,527 in 
1928, so that the final year, as compared with the first, showed an 
increase Of practically one-fifth (19.6 per cent). The number of 
home workers followed the same curve, beginning with 10,760 in 
1924, reaching 14,046 in 1926, and then declining to 12,887 in 1928, 
an increase over 1924 of 19.8 per cent. It is impossible, says the 
official statement, to judge whether this decrease in the use of home 
workers shown in sith of the years 1927 and 1928 is of a temporary 
nature or is a definite decline in tenement-house labor. 

The following table shows, for the first and last year covered, the 


number of women doing home work in New York City, and their 
distribution by industry: 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMAN HOME WORKERS IN NEW YORK CITY, BY INDUSTRY 


























Year ending June 30, Year ending Dec. 31, 
1924 
Industry 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 

REST SE ea ee Ns OOM Reape eae 4, 053 37.7 4,175 32.4 
Ein HOG 0's ox Be ati on ke Shee ee 2, 781 25.9 2, 580 20. 1 
Mea, ETT IE Ser Ce ae Age 689 6.4 1,118 8.7 
Tie iact nite tech oon oo ourncdabatanaeccdsamue 660 6.1 814 6.3 
Ratt QUE tbs she orbuiddses Lkciicbwdiddc suites 513 4.3 99 -8 
TO WU i a 259 2.4 574 4.5 
Moen ‘a bios eo gee OE aes oe : 239 2.2 852 6.6 
Oe a ee ae) ae ee ee 239 2.2 232 1.9 
Lk” File al RR AN i Seely Sih 233 2.2 520 4.0 
Pow GQ Gad Aes bis 0s. ee a te 128 3 118 -8 
i Ta 120 11 45 -3 
SROtS IIE 8 nin c55 52, ons wdegancesccvdbcwiek 109 1.0 100 -8 
SNE EE a ea Ce ee Oey Pe ee a er ge eee 101 9 38 3 
FO Sli iin 8 25 te OTE: AT IRS CRE OIE 77 ot 488 3.8 
gS SEE IETS a eee ee a ee 57 .5 187 1.5 
ag, EER aS A RE ee 30 a 218 1.7 
MM isgG Senn Side OE SS AEE 472 4.4 719 5.5 
ae ee 10, 760 | 100. 0 12, 887 100. 0 








It will be seen that the distribution of the home workers has 
changed during the 5-year period. 


The number of home workers increased slightly in the men’s clothing industry, 
substantially in flowers and feathers, trimmings, novelties, men’s neckwear, 
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women’s clothing, garters, lamp shades, and beads. In the last two industries 
the number of home workers was five or six times as great at the end of the 
period as at the beginning. There was a slight increase in the number of home 
workers in embroidery, gloves, powder puffs, and shoes while the number of 
workers in knit goods, tags, and cards fell off considerably. 

Throughout all five years men’s clothing, with about a third of the workers, 
has been the largest home-work industry. Embroidery is second, with over a 
fifth of all home workers. The other main home-work industries are flowers 
and feathers, trimmings, men’s neckwear, novelties, women’s clothing, and 
lamp shades. Each of these industries, with the exception of lamp shades with 
488 home workers, employs at least 500 home workers. 


For each of the five years covered, the average number of home 
workers per firm was eight. In the year ending June 30, 1924, the 
average ranged from 4 per firm in beadwork to 50 per firm in cards, 
but ao other year shows such a wide variation. In the year ending 


December 31, 1928, the average was from 5 per firm in women’s 
clothing to 19 per firm in powder puffs. 








CHILD LABOR 





State Child-Labor Law Held Applicable to Interstate Commerce 


N A case based upon the Federal employers’ liability act, involving 
the injury of a boy while employed by an interstate railway com- 
pany in violation of a State child-labor law, the United States Supreme 
Court, on oe 27, 1929, said that the State has power to forbid em- 
ployment of child labor in respect of interstate commerce so long as 
Congress does not legislate on the subject, but State child-labor laws 
can have no effect on suit for damages based on the Federal em- 
ployers’ liability act. 

Tobe Stapleton, while between the ages of 15 and 16, was employed 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. in Kentucky, as a section hand 
engaged in maintaining the roadbed of the railroad for interstate com- 
merce. While so employed the boy was directed to get water for his 
companions and while returning with the water he passed between 
and under the cars of a train, which moved unexpectedly, perma- 
nently injuring the boy. The Kentucky statute provides that no 


child under the age of 16 years shall be employed to work upon any 
railroad. 


Suit was brought for damages oman the railroad, based upon the 


Federal employers’ liability act. The court instructed the jury that 
if it found from the evidence that the railroad employed the boy to 
work for it as a section hand at a time when he was under 16 years of 
age, and if while so employed the boy was injured, the law was for the 
boy “and the jury will so find.” The boy obtained a verdict of 
$17,500. Judgment was affirmed on appeal. The case was taken 
to the United States Supreme Court, where judgment was reversed 
on the ground that though the State had the power to forbid employ- 
ment of child labor in respect of interstate commerce so long as Con- 
gress does not legislate on the subject, the State act can not make 
a violation of the child-labor law negligence per se or negligence at all 
under the Federal employers’ liability act. The Kentucky statute 
limiting the age of employees was held to have no bearing on the civil 
liability of a railway to those injured while employed in interstate 
commerce. Congress enacted the Federal employers’ liability act 
and by so doing indicated that it did not intend that there should be 
any further legislation enacted on the subject. It is not competent 
for a State legislature to add to the provisions of the Federal em-- 
ployers’ liability act. (Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. v. Stapleton, 
May 27, 1929, 49 Sup. Ct. Rep. 442.) 
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Changes in Supply of English Juvenile Labor 


6 changes in the distribution of the population, especially of “ 

the men, during the war years, had a marked effect upon the pe 

birth rate in England, differing widely from district to district. For cl 

the country as a whole there was naturally a marked falling off in h 

births, but there were some areas, such, for instance, as those devoted f 

to the manufacture of munitions, in which workers were collected from ls 

far around, and in which the birth rate actually rose. The effect of f 

| these variations in the birth rate upon the supply of juvenile labor 

. has been made the subject of an inquiry by the Ministry of Labor, ’ 

| and the probable situation for some years following 1928 is discussed ‘ 
; in a memorandum presented to Parliament in May, 1929.2 The 

) memorandum is based upon information supplied by local juvenile ; 

| employment centers, whose authorities were asked to report upon ‘ 

conditions in their respective areas. y 

The general belief is that, taking the country in general, there will t 

be a marked decrease in the number of boys and girls available for ; 

employment between the years 1927 and 1933, the fall within this \ 


period being nearly 20 percent. In 1934 and the three years following 
there will be a sharp rise, followed by a more gradual decline, lasting 
until at least 1940. 


The reports which have been received from local juvenile employment com- 
mittees, based mainly on the numbers of children of the various age groups now 
in attendance at school, show that in the great majority of cases decreases rangiig 
from 15 per cent to 30 per cent are anticipated; in such areas the local figures wl! 

: thus conform approximately with the national statistics, though the incidence of 
the year of maximum declension may not necessarily be the same throughout. 
The inquiries made in other areas make it clear, however, that the national figures 
can by no means be uniformly applied to individual localities. In some districts 
(mainly munitions areas) there will be increases, in others heavy reductions, in 
the number of boys and girls becoming available for employment on leaving 
school; these fluctuations may vary, in extreme instances, so as to show a 20 per 
cent addition or a 50 per cent decrease as compared with the 1927 or 1928 standard. 


The committees, as they reported, were careful to point out that it 
was impossible to forecast the development of industry in any given 
area so as to say definitely that this change in the supply of youth/ul 
labor would mean either a shortage or a surplus; new industries might 
come in, new methods might be adopted, or other causes might lead 
; to a change in the demand. On the whole, they did not anticipate 
i any serious inconvenience, and felt that industry would probably 
adapt itself to the altered conditions without great difficulty. A 
number of committees welcomed the expected decrease in the numer 
of young workers on the ground that those leaving school would then 
have a better chance to secure suitable employment, and would not 
ii be forced by economic pressure into blind-alley occupations. Also, 
ie a shortage, if one should arise, would tend to improve the opportii- 
i. nities for those in older age groups, and would probably lead to in- 

i provements in machinery, with an extension of its use, and to a 
rR | increased interest in labor-saving methods and organization. Another 

: 

j 





aN DO STEEN. wirtnpthiond. 
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possible result would be the substitution of girls for boys in a number 
of industrial and commercial occupations. 





1 Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Memorandum on the shortage, surplus, and redistribution 
juvenile labor during the years 1928 to 1933, based on the views of local juvenile employment comm '- 
tees. London, 1929. (Cmd. 3327.) 
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Organized transfer of young workers from regions having a surplus 
to those having a shortage is “discussed, but most of the committees 
were not enthusiastic about it. Parents object to letting their 
children migrate, and there are obvious difficulties in the way of 
housing, supervising, and generally caring for young people away 
from their own environment. Nevertheless, in those areas where a 
large surplusage of young labor is expected, the committees felt that 
some form of migration would be inevitable. A valuable preparation 
for such @ measure, it is pointed out, is being obtained through the 
operation of the plans for transferring boys from the depressed mining 
areas Which the Ministry of Labor put in force over a year ago. 

These arrangements came into force in February, 1928, and since that date 
nearly 3,000 boys have been individually selected and have been transferred to 
carefully chosen jobs outside the depressed areas. In the initial stages of the 
scheme, many committees were apprehensive of the dangers involved in removing 
young people of less than 18 years of age from their home districts and from paren- 
tal control, but they had the assurance that the welfare of each individual boy and 
girl would be carefully watched over, to whatever locality he or she might be sent. 


The success obtained in transferring these boys during the last 15 months has 
won the approbation and support of parents and committees alike. 


The same care and individual consideration, it is felt, will certainly 
be assured in the case of any children whom it may be necessary to 


transfer if a process of redistribution of juvenile labor should become 
inevitable. 
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Experience Under the Federal Maternity Act, 1921-1929 


HE ‘Act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of ma- 

ternity and infancy,” more popularly known as the Sheppard- 
Towner Act, passed by the Sixty-seventh Congress and approved by 
the President on November 23, 1921, expired on June 30, 1929." 

On the date of its expiration all the States and the Territory of 
Hawaii were cooperating with the Federal Government with the 
exception of three States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Illinois. 

Briefly, this act provided for an initial appropriation and there- 
after annual appropriations for a period of five years, later extended to 
seven years, to be apportioned among the several States and granted 
to such States as should accept the act and comply with its provisions, 
for the purpose of cooperating with them in promoting the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy. The Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor was charged with the Federal administration of 
the act, and a board of maternity and infant hygiene, consisting of 
the chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, and the Commissioner of Education, was created to 
pass on plans submitted by each my igs State for carrying out 
the provisions of the act within the State. The State agencies were 
required to make such reports concerning their operations and 
expenditures as might be prescribed by the Children’s Bureau. 
Whenever it should be determined as to any State that funds had not 
been properly expended, payments might be withheld by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau with the approval of the board, such action being 
mandatory upon the bureau on request of a majority of the board, 
and subject to appeal to the President of the United States. 

The constitutionality of the Sheppard-Towner Act was questioned 
before the United States Supreme Court in the case of Massachusetts 
v. Mellon, and also in a taxpayer’s suit, Frothingham v. Mellon et al. 
Both cases were disposed of at the same time. (262 U. 8. 447.) It 
was contended by those attacking the validity of the law that the 
appropriations were for purposes not national but local to the States, 
and together with numerous similar appropriations, constituted an 
effective means of inducing the States to yield a portion of their 
sovereign rights. It was Further alleged that the burden of the 
appropriations provided by the act and similar legislation fell un- 
equally upon the several States and rested largely upon the industria! 
States; that the act was a usurpation of power not granted to Congress 
by the Constitution; and an attempted exercise of the power of loca! 
self-government reserved to the States by the tenth amendment. 


142 Stat. 224, extension to Hawaii, 43 Stat. 17, extension of authorization for appropriations for 2-year 
, and provision that it should terminate June 30, 1929, 44 Stat. 1024. 
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On behalf of Massachusetts it was argued that although the State 
has not accepted the act, its constitutional rights and powers as a 
sovereign State and the rights of its citizens had been invaded and 
usurped by the passage of the Sheppard-Towner Act and the imposi- 
tion upon the State of an illegal and unconstitutional option either to 
yield to the Federal Government a part of its reserved rights or lose 
the share it would otherwise be entitled to receive of the appropria- 
tion. The United States Supreme Court held that the statute does 
not require the State to do or yield anything and that no burden was 
imposed by the Sheppard-Towner Act other than that of taxation, 
which falls not on the State but on the inhabitants who are within the 
Federal as well as the State taxing power. The court said that 
the Massachusetts complaint “is brought to the naked contention 
that Congress has usurped the reserved powers of the several States 
by the mere enactment of the statute, though nothing has been done 
and nothing is to be done without their consent; and it is plain that 
that question, as it is thus presented, is political and not judicial in 
character, and therefore is not a matter which admits of the exercise 
of the judicial power.” (262 U.S. 447, 483.) 

The report of the Children’s Bureau on the administration of the 
act for the year ending June 30, 1928, described the organization of 
the Federal administrative staff as follows: 


The maternity and infant-hygiene division of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, one of its major divisions, was created in 1922 to assist in the adminis- 
tration of the maternity and infancy act. The bureau has kept in touch with the 
work of the States through reports from the States, staff visits to the States, and 
the annual conference of directors of the State bureaus and divisions in charge of 
the local administration of the act. Reports from the States included budgets 
and plans submitted for approval to the Federal Board of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene, an annual report on activities, and semiannual financial reports. Copies 
of monthly or other reports made by the directors to their respective State health 
officers also are received from many States. 

During the year under review 10 persons (4 physicians, 2 public-health nurses, 
an auditor, and 3 clerical workers) were regularly employed full time in the ma- 
ternity and infant-hygiene division. Seven additional physicians were employed 
as the maternal-mortality study was begun in successive States. 

The physicians on the staff included: (1) The director, who was the executive 
officer of the division and who gave consulting service to State directors in the 
field; (2) an associate physician, whose duties included research, consultant 
service, answering of special correspondence, and preparation of literature and a 
news letter; (3) a physician in special charge of details of the maternal-mortality 
study being conducted by the bureau; and (4) a negro physician, who gave in- 
struction to negro midwives in regard to midwifery procedure and the reporting 
of births. Two part-time consultants in child —. and a part-time consultant 
in obstetrics were also on the bureau’s staff. he public-health nurses advised 
and assisted in State programs and in campaigns for the promotion of birth 
registration and did other special pieces of field work as requested by the States. 
The auditor has audited the accounts of cooperating State agencies. The regular 
office staff consisted of a secretary and two stenographers. 


_ The report states that the Children’s Bureau has continued coopera- 
tion with the national committee to aid completion of the registration 
area before 1930. Special consulting service from members of the 
Children’s Bureau staff is frequently requested by State bureaus and 
divisions of child hygiene and welfare. During the year ending 


June 30, 1928, a total of 41 visits were made to States by physicians | 
and nurses from the maternity and infant hygiene division to advise | 


with members of the State staffs regarding the maternity and infancy 
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program for the maternal-mortality study, which was under way jy 
12 States (now 15 States), in cooperation with the State admin jc 
trative agencies and with the indorsement of the State medic! 
associations. 

The fifth annual conference of directors of State bureaus jd 
divisions administering the act, held in April, 1928, was attended }y 
representatives from 43 cooperating States and the Territory of 
Hawaii. Members of the Children’s Bureau’s consulting commit es 
on pediatrics and on obstetrics, and other prominent physicians. 
leaders in public health, health officers, and nurses took part in the 
discussions. 

More than 150,000 expectant mothers and more than 1,013,()00 
infants and preschool children were reached by activities carried on 
under the maternity and infancy act in the fiscal year 1928. These 
activities included prenatal and child-health conferences, home visits 
by public health nurses, mothers’ classes, correspondence courses, 
prenatal letters, and distribution of publications. The total number 
of expectant mothers reached through conferences held by physicians, 
nurses, and dentists was 21,531, and the number of infants and 
preschool children reported as under supervision at conferences 
during the year was 313,844. Since the beginning of State coopera- 
tion under the act, 162 counties had assumed responsibility for 
maternity and infancy work begun with State and Federal funds. 

With respect to the results of the operation of the Sheppard-Tow ner 
Act the report states that— 


The extension of Federal funds to the States and Territory accepting the provi- 
sions of the maternity and infancy act made expansion of activities possi!lc in 
States that already had child-hygiene bureaus or divisions as well as in the 10 
States and the Territory in which such agencies were created after the passage of 
the act. Many of the already existing child-hygiene bureaus and divisions were 
hardly more than nominal and had very inadequate funds. Even in those St:tes 
that did not accept Federal funds immediately after the passage of the act in 121 
the matter was a subject for discussion, and larger State appropriations for c)iild- 
hygiene work were made. This was the immediate result of wider interest in 
the education of the public as to the possibilities and importance of public-hea!th 
work for mothers and babies. The statement holds true not only for States that 
later accepted the provisions of the act but also for the three States that have not 
accepted its provisions. In 1918, when the first maternity and infancy bill was 
introduced in Congress, infant-hygiene work was in progress mainly in urban arecus. 
Its wide extension to rural areas has been coincident with interest in the maternity 
and infancy bill and operation of the maternity and infancy actin the large majvr- 
ity of the States. Programs of maternal welfare in rural areas have been developed 
largely within this 10-year period. 

The report reviews among other subjects the special work with 
racial groups, the extension of the birth and death registration areas. 
the progress in education of midwives, reduction of morbidity anc 
prevention of disease, the changes in the infant mortality rate and 
maternal mortality rate. In 1922 the infant mortality rate was 76, 
and in 1927, 65, a saving of 11 infants in every 1,000 born alive in the 
birth-registration area. In 1927, 24,500 babies who would have dicd 
if the rate of 1922 had continued survived their first year of life. 

The funds authorized by the Sheppard-Towner maternity and 
infancy act first became available in March, 1922. The table following 
shows amounts available from the various appropriations and tli 
total amounts accepted by the States for the fiscal year 1922 and ‘or 


1928 up to June 30. 
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AMOUNTS AVAILABLE TO STATES AND HAWAII FROM FEDERAL MATERNITY AND 
: INFANCY FUNDS AND AMOUNTS ACCEPTED! 


[Statement as of June 30, 1928] 























Maximum Anecunte Maximum /|Amounts accepted by States 
amounts accented b amounts avail- and Hawaii * from— 
States and Territory available States phe able from 1923, 
cooperating from 1922 1922 appro- 1924, 1925, 1926, 
appropria- ee ay 1927, and 1928 | 1923 appro- | 1928 appro- 
tion 2 Pp appropriations priation priation ¢ 
AlabeUNi ba Bitetudchieds 4-2054 $10, 297. 56 $10, 297. 56 $25, 836. 95 $25, 836. 95 $25, 836. 95 
A ris@Mi inhi asbiiemenesescee— 5, 753. 88 5, 000. 00 12, 253. 71 5, 000. 00 12, 253. 71 
Arka ic htedebccdivewbadosd 8, 953. 03 5, 000. 00 21, 817. 51 6, 855. 75 21, 817. 51 
C oli ie ik cinein denials 12, 731. 12 (5) 33, 112. 01 24, 279. 35 29, 130. 00 
Colotelin dete tebe ta wscuctcs 7, 119. 83 5, 000. 00 16, 337. 20 9, 976. 99 5, 000. 00 
Conneeiets ictidcs - cht opti. 8, 114. 75 8, 114. 75 19, 311. 48 8 aE 
Deleted sodacaeunaie--- 5, 503. 10 5, 503. 10 11, 504. 01 11, 504. 01 11, 504. 01 
Vioridtid Sines. Goics Scie 7, 184. 90 5, 000. 00 16, 531. 72 8, 621. 28 16, 531. 72 
(ecttieasitdbeenetatimercess 11, 533. 10 6, 750. 00 , 530. 55 11, 000. 00 29, 530. 55 
[SP tee Ri at il LE ER SIMS, La, Sp ESE eS a, 8 eee: 11, 725. 96 
Te hah ee en oe een 5, 974. 30 5, 000. 00 12, 912. 66 6, 250. 00 7, 500. 00 
1 RRS or 19, 631. 03 (5) LS, Qj Ane iat” ea retreat 
Indigeiiis< che eins cabo cdesdiinn 11, 611. 07 8, 199. 09 29, 763. 62 24, 995. 00 25, 000. 00 
| RE Be SFY al EE ENN 10, 423. 56 10, 423. 56 26, 213. 60 26, 213. 60 26, 213. 60 
Kamael. Sotacedn. oc. ac cesens 8, 991. 51 8, 991. 51 21, 932. 52 12, 097. 33 20, 000. 00 
Kents csc ctietacinctininieide 10, 452. 00 10, 452. 00 26, 298. 64 26, 298. 64 26, 298. 64 
LOGIN ee es ews ETT Bik nen orciides sano 2g ee 5, 000. 00 
Malmec yabite si atin O Pee Ge fod Se Bs Re eee. Ed 5, 000. 00 
Meth censbbethec-cocerss 8, 270. 49 7, 913. 57 19, 777. 05 19, 277. 05 19, 277. 00 
Massachusetts.............---- Te, Gees Oe bs ese 2 Eis) GREE SESE EA ee 
Michiieiiita st wces ons) 5--occe 13, 276. 07 13, 253. 97 34, 741. i1 34, 741. 11 34, 741. 11 
Mins ceesbcnincn~ > 10, 385. 44 10, 385. 44 26, 099. 65 26, 099. 65 26, 099. 65 
MisuihGnast creeds <5 204-5. 9, 039. 70 9, 039. 70 22, 076. 58 22, 076. 58 5, 000. 00 
Miiee kd. 12, 679. 67 12, 473. 15 32, 958. 19 28, 527. 38 30, 000. 00 
Montiitetastees. ou. uct. 6, 238. 31 6, 238. 31 13, 701. 91 13, 701. 91 13, 700. 00 
RC | Se oe 7, 924. 66 7, 924. 66 18, 743. 21 17, 661. 69 11, 000. 00 
NOVEneied own neceeeee- 5, 174. 63 5, 000. 00 10, 522. 06 5, 000. 00 10, 522. 00 
New Hampshire_...........--.- 5, 999. 61 5, 000. 00 12, 988. 31 5, 000. 00 12, 988. 31 
‘2 = ee 12, 119. 83 12, 119. 83 31, 284. 55 31, 284. 55 31, 284. 55 
NeW Beeithastedsc.- oes 2c 5, 812. 96 5, 812. 96 12, 430. 33 12, 430. 33 12, 430. 33 
Now Stash SiR& hak. wane 28, 429. 70 }..........-.-- 90, 041. 7B. snd. i cecens 80, 041. 78 
North Carolma...<............ 10, 773. 47 10, 773. 47 27, 259. 66 27, 259. 66 27, 259. 66 
North Dakota.............-..- 6, 459. 36 5, 000. 00 14, 362. 74 6, 000. 00 6, 500. 00 
ORG eM eee et ote Sica do aelh 17, 993. 41 7, 187. 95 48, 843. 46 11, 900. 00 5, 000. 00 
OuMGII kes. ke 9, 575. 88 5, 000. 00 23, 679. 48 5, 000. 00 23, 679. 48 
OremRisi cds tbbicssnnck<asun 6, 767. 35 6, 232. 61 15, 283. 46 8, 000. 00 15, 283. 46 
Penneyeett. so... ~~. 20--s.-s 24, 672. 69 24, 667. 12 68, 810. 99 68, 810. 20 68, 810. 99 
RhoG@e Magee. ase bc. si... Oe. 06 bids ee 36, CGS be. 14, 076. 28 
South Carolina............--.-- 8, 798. 54 8, 797. 50 21, 355. 65 21, 355. 65 21, 355. 65 
South Dakota. ...............- 6, 436. 07 6, 436. 07 14, 293. 11 12, 844. 24 5, 000. 00 
ye Ee | 10, 274. 35 5, 000. 00 25, 767. 55 18, 521. 94 24, 035. 00 
TOR es ican 15, 520. 41 9, 363. 93 41, 450. 52 32, 567. 38 41, 450. 52 
Utigimtaee dedsde dais i till 6, 013. 85 5, 000. 00 13, 030. 89 6, 365. 00 13, 000. 00 
V GRIN 5, 795. 09 (5) FF rer ee 5, 000. 00 
Vinge eee re oS 10, 209. 61 10, 209. 61 25, 574. 00 25, 574. 00 25, 574. 00 
Wem ss ie ct. 8, 060. 58 4, 998. 70 19, 149. 55 10, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
West V EE ee Silscwamme 8, 302. 16 5, 000. 00 19, 871. 74 5, 000. 00 19, 871. 74 
oe it SES Se eee 10, 938. 04 8, 995. 03 27, 751. 62 27, 750. 44 27, 751. 62 
WY. . 5, 438. 57 4, 998. 87 11, 311. 12 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
NN es ow ons 477, 500. 00 316, 554.02 | 4 1, 201, 725. 96 716, 333. 40 919, 075. 78 

















° 


1 Under the terms of the act each State accepting receives $5,000 outright; an additional $5,000 is avail- 
able to each State if matched; the balance of the buted among the States, if matched, 


seeretet is distri 
on the basis of population. Amounts shown as acce are the amounts actually am by the States 
less refunds of unexpended balances returned to the Treasury as of June 30, 1928. 

? Owing to the fact that only a few months of the 1922 fiscal year remained at the time the appropriation 
act for that year was passed a full appropriation was not made. 

§’ The benefits of the act were extended to Hawaii on March 10, 1924. No soqreaciedion, therefor was 
available to that Territory in 1923 and 1924. The total amount available to the States in each year from 
1923 to 1928 has been $1,190,000. 

‘ Actual amounts accepted to June 30, 1928, are given here. These funds are available until July 1, 


1020, (a8 eer ope berms of the mesternity ed infaney act (42 Stat. 394, 0c. 4) ae ssuch of the amount 
apportioned to any State for any fiscal year as remains unpaid to such State at the close thereof shall be 
available for ditures in that State until the close of the succeeding fiscal year.”” Payments from the 
1928 will be made to many of the States during 1929. As both the nal act and the 
appro under it terminate June 30, 1929 (44 Stat. 1024), the C General of the United 
States has that no funds ap ted under the act can be expended after June 30, 1929 (decision 
of Apr. 9, 1928, MS. Comp. Gen. A- 

$ and Illinois accepted 


the full amount a and Vermont accepted $5,000. However, 
theae SAMO Wake mat peat Oot wore Tetarel te tne Federal Precmary. . 
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Report on Lead Poisoning in the United States 


fe ten T regarding the extent of lead poisoning in th: 
United States, taken from the report of the committee on lea 
poisoning at the 1928 meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, was published in the June, 1929, issue of the American Journa| 
of Public Health (pp. 631-634). 

Lead production had increased from 270,824 short tons in 1900 to 
687,273 tons in 1927. In view of this increased production it might 
be inferred, it is said, that there is a corresponding increase in the 
number of workmen exposed, but this does not appear to be the cas: 
in trades which were well established in 1900, as in lead production, 
for example, 8,751 workers produced 208,466 tons of lead in 1899 
while 6,115 produced 651,000 tons in 1925. Itseems probable, there- 
fore, that notwithstanding the extension of the use of lead in newe: 
trades, such as automobile storage-battery manufacture, the actual 
number of workmen exposed to lead may be less than in 1900 or 1910. 
The claims that there is a decrease in the number of cases of lead 
poisoning are based largely upon this type of information rather 
than upon any precise and comprehensive records, although improve- 
ments in machinery and plant conditions, better care of the health 
of the workers with frequent physical examinations, the recognition 
of lead poisoning in its early stages, and the substitution of other 
paint bases for lead or lead compounds furnish a basis for the 
assumption that there is an improvement in the extent of lead 
poisoning. 

In spite of the improvement in many of the lead-using industries, 
the committee believes that the incidence of lead poisoning is far 
higher than is commonly supposed or reported to State departments 
of health, compensation boards, etc. One State official expressed the 
opinion that not more than 5 per cent of the actual number of cases 
are on his records, as of 208 cases reported during the past two years 
only 2 were cases among painters and the majority were reported from 
a few plants which had become much interested in lead poisoning. 
In another State 54 cases were reported among painters and decora- 
tors, although fewer persons were employed as painters than in the 
first State. The special physical examination of persons employed 
in hazardous lead work confirms, also, the assumption that there is a 
greater incidence of lead poisoning than is reported, as such examina- 
tions frequently reveal large numbers of mild or obscure cases which 
would in all probability never have been diagnosed. 

The committee believes that the intake of lead in small quantities is widespread 
among the workers of many lead-using industries. This may be followed at no 
subsequent time by the clinical condition known as lead poisoning. There arc 
some reasons to believe that remote degenerative diseases may be influenced as 
to time of development and severity by lead in amounts below the threshold of 


clinical response. In the absence of exact data, we regard the control of limited 
lead hazards as desirable. 


The incidence of lead poisoning has not been so lowered that any negligence on 
the part of the industrial hygienist is warranted. 

It is pointed out in the report that while compensation is paid for 
industrial injuries in all but a few States, only 11 States provide for 
compensation and medical relief for workers suffering from lead 
poisoning. If the principle of providing compensation for injuries is 
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sound, the committee believes that there is no reason why it should 
not be extended to cover lead poisoning and all other characteristic 
occupational diseases. 

The tendency among some branches of organized labor to base 
claims for shorter hours and increased remuneration upon the hazards 
of work is considered by the committee to be justified in cases where 
it can be shown that lead, or other occupational exposure, is a factor 
in shortening the life expectancy of workers and if the hazards can not 
be eliminated. ‘The members of the committee do not believe, how- 
ever, in the use of health hazards merely as a basis for complaint in 
order to better the economic status, since in this case there is the 
danger that no demand or effort will be made to eliminate the hazards. 

Study of the amount of lead in the urine and feces! of persons not 
known to have been exposed to lead has shown that traces of lead 
may be excreted regularly by apparently normal persons. Because of 
this fact the committee suggests that ‘‘no great diagnostic significance 
be attached to the detection of lead in urine in qualitative amounts 
only. Urinalyses appear to be of value in the diagnosis of lead poison- 
ing only when quantitative, and the quantity found should be in excess 
of traces common to practically all apparently normal persons.”’ 

In regard to new hazards, it is stated that the substitution of lead 
oxide or lead phosphate for tin in the weighting of silks presents a 
hazard for the textile worker although it has not yet been determined 
that it extends to the wearers of leaded silk garments and to laundry 
workers; the use of lead chromate for coloring or lead-bearing metal 
foil for wrapping has led to some poisoning from snuff; and lead 
poisoning has been found among forging-machine workers, who are 
exposed to hot-lead vapors in punching holes in solid forged _rods 
which are coated with white ram 

In conclusion it is said that “‘lead poisoning continues to be this 
country’s outstanding occupational disease hazard.” 


_s 
— 





Poisoning from Cyanides in Casehardening 


Shee hazards involved in the use of cyanides in casehardening 
have been the subject of special regulations? in Germany, the 
regulations being issued by the Minister of Health. 

_ It is required that cyanide shall be stored in vessels which can be 
tightly closed, and all storage and other tanks must be plainly marked 
to show the poisonous nature of the contents. The shop must have 
level, smooth floors, which must be thoroughly cleaned once each day. 
The article to be casehardened must be thoroughly dry when placed 
intheoven. The exhaust hood must fit closely and must not be opened 
except when the articles to be casehardened are placed in or withdrawn 
from the boxes or when the bath is to be recharged or emptied. The 
quenching vessels must be plainly marked “ poison” and the quenching 
water must not under any circumstances be treated with acid. This 
water must be treated with copperas until a grayish green or blue 
precipitate is formed, in order to free it from the dangerous soluble 
cyanide constituents. The worker must wear an apron and gloves of 
strong materials and also a mask to protect him from splashes. 





! See Labor Review, February, 1927, pp. 27, 28. The Iron Age, May 16, 1929, p. 1343. 
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Accidents in the Cement Industry in 1928 


HE Portland Cement Association, in its Accident Prevention 
Magazine for May—June, 1929, contains the accident experience 


of the cement industry in 1928, from which the data in the followin: o 
table are taken: 


NUMBER OF ae ae AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN 
HE CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1924-1928, BY YEARS 











Accident frequency rates 


Number of cases (per 1,000,000 hours) 





;| Man-hours Per 


of exposure Per- 


ma- ma- 
nent nent 
disa- i disa- 
i ili bility 





ee oo 
Ne 
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This table shows a very steady decline in both frequency and 
severity, though from 1927 to 1998 death and permanent disability 
increased slightly. 


The liability of inexperienced workman to accidental injury appears 


from the following statement of the number of accidents according to 
length of service: 


Less than 6 months 

6 months and under 1 year 
1 year and under 2 years 

2 years and under 5 years 
5 years and under 10 years 
10 years and over 


The nature of inj in the accidents occurring most frequently in 
this industry was as follows: 


Cuts, bruises, and burns 
Eye injuries 

Infections 

Fractures 
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The causes of these accidents were as follows: 


Number of 
accidents 

se OE eh a RRM Ee als eheg  IIS A id aan aglalee RR i 3.03 PEE 2 
Animals________- CMe Luh too been eas ae 2 
pT IRR Es Cae ee CT ee ee een a Le | ES eee See oe 125 
Cameme weeweo objects... 5.6.2 ae se eed See 35 
a 38 
a ee ae nl lial ae A aE gt fae D gL: Fl ss SB. 71 
ERT he FO eA Ue LEGS Vagees So RITES EES | plese 33 
MER og. has Sis wi eek he das. ee ee 140 
ia: or aiid ecarpyeale aay ih hes aed mgd Wises 4d vibe Sages ol 140 
PIED. omer nene ante ths stettanshsome-n<gesee 65 
I sx ac stn ae ak oem aan de eek se & ig he = ae ah 86 
UO SCCM iid ow SSSR as OS IR ele Wibv 37 
eI ett eels go ea seal. ones ot bie 139 
IR a ago aA ec aay pate Chpanatat NS eG 913 


The Portland Cement Association expresses a justifiable satisfac- 
tion in the progress made when the entire period from 1924 to 1928 
is considered. It is, however, a good deal disturbed over the fact that 
both deaths and permanent disabilities increased from 1927 to 1928. 


—. 
—— 





—— 
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Results of the National Safety Competition of 1928 in Mines 
and Quarries 


Axe. 1 of the results of the fourth annual safety contest 
conducted by the United States Bureau of Mines in the mines 
and quarries of the United States is based upon reports of accidents 
=a exposure sent to that bureau by the competing companies in 
35 States. 

For the purposes of the award the mines and quarries were divided 
into the followmg five groups: Anthracite mines, bituminous coal 
mines, metal mines, nonmetallic-mineral mines, quarries and open- 
pit mines. The plant winning the award—a bronze trophy—in each 
group was the mine whose employees lost the smallest number of 
days from accidents in proportion to the total number of man-hours 
worked. In cases where two or more mines operated without a lost- 
time accident the winner was the mine which operated the largest 
number of man-hours during the year. 


Only mines employing at least 50 men underground and quarries 
or surface mines emplo at least 25 men inside the pit were eligible 


to enroll in the contest, although employees in surface grounds and 
yards connected with the underground or quarry operations were also 
included in the accident reports. Some plants with a smaller number 
of employees were included in the statistical tables, although the 
were not eligible to contend for the trophy, as were also those whic 
were obliged to discontinue as contestants either because mining 
operations had ceased or for some other reason. 

At the close of the contest period there was a total of 284 plants for 
which data had been furnished. The number of man-hours worked 
in these plants totaled 91,746,707 and there were 6,109 lost-time in- 
juriog igs is, injuries which caused disability for more than the 





1 U.S, Bureau of Mines. Serial No. 2938. The National Safety Competition of 1928, by W. W. Adams. 
Washington, 1929, 
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remainder of the day on which the accident occurred. The accidents. 
which included 110 deaths, 1 permanent total disability, 121 perma- 
nent partial disabilities, and 5,877 temporary lost-time injuries, 
peal altogether a loss of time or period of disability equal to 900,182 
man-days. All days of disability were counted, including Sundays, 
holidays, and days on which the plant was idle. 

Forty-two of the two hundred and eighty-four mines and quarries 
were operated without a single lost-time accident, 34 of these plants 
being quarries and open-pit mines. A comparison of the results of 
the contest of 1928 with that of the preceding year shows that there 
was a reduction in the accident-frequency rate in 1928 in the anthra- 
cite, metal-mine, and quarry and open-pit mine groups, although the 
accident-severity rate increased in these groups. Both the frequency 
and severity rates increased in the nonmetallic-mineral mine group, 
while the bituminous group, alone, reduced both its frequency rate 
and its severity rate. The combined rates for all groups showed a 
reduction of 8 per cent in frequency and an increase of 4 per cent in 
severity. 

The accident-frequency rate shows the number of fatal, permanent, 
and temporary lost-time injuries per million man-hours of exposure 
and the accident-severity rate, the number of lost days, or period of 
disability per thousand man-hours of exposure. The _ lost-time 
equivalents are 6,000 days for fatalities and permanent total disability ; 
each permanent partial disability represents a certain percentage of 
6,000 days; and each temporary disability is rated according to the 
actual number of days of disability with the exception of the day on 
which the accident occurred. 

The following tables show the number of hours of exposure, the 
number of accidents, the total number of lost days, and the days lost 
on account of temporary injuries and of all fatal and nonfatal in- 
juries, by mine groups, and the accident frequency and the accident- 
severity rates for the mining company and the average for the groups: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF HOURS OF EXPOSURE, NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, AND AVER- 
AGE NUMBER OF DAYS LOST PER ACCIDENT IN 284 MINES, BY MINING GROUPS 





























Average num- 
ber of days 
lost— 
Number of | Number | Number 
Mining group hours of of acci- of lost All 
exposure dents days Tem- | fatal 
porary} and 
in- non- 
juries | fatal 
injuries 
Asstntecits We os oh. Ssh ie 22, 844, 885 2,013 | 249, 421 20.7 123. 9 
Bituminous coal mines__............-..---..---...... 29, 308, 391 2,490 | 365, 513 26. 2 146.8 
een et dtemnindin wdipie deoannta 16, 518, 598 861 | 157, 103 17.7 182. 5 
Nonmetallic-mineral mines. _-.............-.--....-- 2, 922, 799 154 23, 193 15.7 150. 6 
Quarries and open-pit mines___........-....-......-- 20, 152, 034 591 | 104,952 20. 0 177.6 
LES Snr ee Sake Swe Ser See amen be 91, 746, 707 6,109 | 900,182} 22.3] 147.4 
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Taste 2-—ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND ACCIDENT-SEVERITY RATES OF THE WIN- 


NING COMPANIES AND OF THE MINE GROUPS IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
MINES IN 1928 


— 




















Accident-frequency | Accident-severity rate 
rate per 1 man- per 1,000 man-hours 
hours of exposure of exposure 

Mining group 

Winning Group Winning Group 

company average company average 
Antbracie iii a5 0 his i545 005 pede eee} 5 $2.9 88. 1 0. 637 10. 918 
ini i ra cknasece cieheda heir 7.2 85. 0 . 053 12. 471 
Metal mines. .--...----- Dicknbedccuiden nsccnpockickiccede 0 §2. 1 0 9. 511 
Nonmetallic-mineral mines_--..............--...----.-- 0 §2. 7 0 7. 935 
Quarries and open-pit mines... ---............-..-....-- 0 29. 3 0 5. 208 
En nu houay dy nwowtwbicline damaiaienie 13.9 66. 6 . 159 9. 812 

















Accidents in Mines and Mills in Idaho, 1928 


HE accompanying table on mine and milling accidents in Idaho 
in 1928 is ere meee from the thirtieth annual report of the 
State Inspector of Mines on the mining industry for that year: 


ANALYSIS OF 1,120 MINING AND MILLING ACCIDENTS IN IDAHO, 1928 



































Mine accidents Milling accidents 
Severity of injury dud . “— due. 
nder- ur- . mel-| 3: 

ground Shaft taal Total | Mill tae bee 4 Total 

Le eae a ERE ET SpE ee 9 » Pees 11 yf eae OE See he 2 

Permanent partial disability_..............-- 26 2 7 35 6 8 ee 3 
Temporary disability with time loss of — 

CPi a rs sc tagcat ndnduiins’ 388 8 65 461 23 19 8 50 

ge lc a ote EE sete ta | 439 | 12 67 518 29 3 2 34 

Ca i a 862 24. 139 | 1,025 60 25 10 95 _ 











Of the 1,120 accidents occurring in 1928, only 13 were fatal—the 
lowest record in any 12-month period since 1921 and 9 less than in 
1927. There was a decrease of 184 in the number of minor accidents 
in 1928 as compared to the number in the preceding year. The low 
accident rate, 0.48 per 1,000 man-shifts, can be attributed, according 
to the report, to the safety organizations, first-aid training of the 
men, and the continued effort and interest in safety activities, includ- 
ing close supervision. 


A comparison of the number of accidents with the number of men employed 
shows that the accident rate is in direct proportion to the efforts given to main- 
taining and enforcing safety provisions. he Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining 
& Concentrating Co., which always been very vigilant, has demonstrated 
that this effort is successful by establishing an accident rate that reflects greatly 
to the company’s credit, showing a large decrease in the number of accidents 
during 1928 as compared with the number in 1927. During 1928 this company 
had an average pay roll of 985 men, and its accident rate was 0.25 accidents per 
1,000 man-shifts, as compared with a rate of 0.32 in 1927. Its nearest com- 
petitors among the large mines were the Federal Mining & Smelting Co., with an. 
accident rate of 0.88 per 1,000 man-shifts, and the Hecla Mining Co., with a 
rate of 1,14 accidents per 1,000 man-shifts. 
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Safety Campaign in Chile 


HE Nitrate Producers’ Association of Chile announced thai jt 

“‘will inaugurate a safety competition” in 1929 with cash prizes 
ranging from 6,000 to 25,000 Chilean pesos,’ in an effort to reduce tie 
number of industrial accidents in nitrate plants, according to a repvort 
from the American consul, Robert R. Bradford, at Iquique, Chile, 
dated December 22, 1928. 

The contest will be for the period of 1929, and only those nitrate 
ete which have been operating throughout the 12 months will be 
eligible. 

In making computations for the purpose of establishing the rela- 
tive order of the plants, the frequency or severity of the accidents will 
be given special attention on the basis of the number of working-days 
lost out of every 1,000 worked by each plant. Accidents which cause 
only temporary disability will be computed on the basis of the number 
of working-days lost by the injured worker, as shown by the statistics 
of the plant, while fatal accidents and those resulting in permanent 
total disability will be computed as a loss of 6,000 working-days. 
Those which cause permanent partial disability will be computed in 
proportion to the percentage of compensation granted, on a basis of 
a total of 6,000 working-days lost. 

The following prizes are to be given: To the plant securing [first 

lace, a gold medal for the manager and the sum of 25,000 pesos to 
cs distributed among the heads, foremen, and employees having the 
largest share in winning the prize. The association will also award 


a trophy which will remain in the possession of the plant winning it 
for one year and will become the permanent property of any plant 
winning it twice in succession or three years not in succession. A 
silver medal to be given to the manager and 12,000 pesos to be dis- 
tributed as above, will be given to the ya in second place, while 


the third prize will consist of a silver medal and 6,000 pesos. 





1 The exchange rate of the Chilean peso=12.04 cents in May, 1929. 
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Legislative Action on Workmen’s Compensation in 1929 


HE workmen’s compensation legislation of several States for the 
Te sessions held in 1929 has been received. North Carolina 
was the only State not having a compensation law which enacted 
this type of legislation during the year.' Arkansas, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, and South Carolina are the only States not having compensation 
legislation at the present time. Although the Utah Legislature met, it 
made no changes in the compensation act at the 1929 session. The 
amendments to the laws passed by Idaho, Kansas, New York, Texas, 
Vermont, and West Virginia have been briefly summarized below. 
A summary of amendments and legislation affecting the workmen’s 
compensation laws of the other States will be printed in subsequent 
issues Of the Labor Review as received. 


Idaho 


Two acrs were passed making several changes in the compensa- 
tion law. A provision was added to the schedule of permanent partial 
disabilities under which the computation of wage of a minor under 
18 years of age receiving less wages than paid to a regular adult work- 
man shall be on the same basis as such adult workman. Notice of 
injury must now be given to the employer within 60 days and the 
section providing for the classification of risks and adjustments of 
premiums by the State fund was amended making more detailed 
the authority for the fixing of the premiums (ch. 164). Members of 
crews of aircraft while under way are now excluded from coverage 
by the workmen’s compensation act (ch. 88). 


Kansas 


THREE LAWS were passed relating to compensation. The first one 
(ch. 258) transferred the administration of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act from the public service commission to a newly created com- 
mission of labor and industry of three members which will have juris- 
diction over the administration of labor law; and the chairman of 
said commission will have “active charge of the administration of the 
workmen’s compensation act.” The second act (ch. 206) gave the 
right of appeal to the supreme court of the State on questions of law, 
while the third (ch. 20) provided for a ‘‘workmen’s compensation fee 
fund” in the State treasury, in which all workmen’s compensation 
funds shall be credited. 


| Labor Review, May, 1929, pp. 135, 136. 
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New York 


SEVERAL AMENDMENTS were made to the workmen’s compensation 
law of New York by the legislature of 1929, probably the mos: 
important of which was the act adding several new occupationa! 
diseases to the compensable list. Chapter 64 adds to the list o/ 
occupational diseases injuries from radium emanations, or X ray 
but only in hospitals or laboratories. Chapter 298 adds to the list 
of occupational diseases poisoning by any sulphide, chrome poisoning, 
methylchloride poisoning, poisoning from carbon monoxide, sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric, or hydrofluoric acid, and respiratory, gastro- 
intestinal, or physiological nerve and eye disorders due to contact 
with petroleum products and their fumes. A former provision for 
compensation for poisoning by hydro-derivatives of benzene is 
changed to read hydroxy-derivatives. The section providing com- 
pensation for dope poisoning or ‘‘any substance used as or in con- 
junction with a solvent for acetate of cellulose” is amended by the 
addition of ‘‘or nitro-cellulose.”’ 

Chapter 564 extends the coverage of the act to all laundries instead 
of “‘power laundries.”” Before 1928 the act did not apply to workers 
for an organization or employment not carried on for pecuniary 
gain. An amendment of 1928 (ch. 755) brings all employees of 
religious, charitable, and educational institutions under the law if 
four workmen are employed; municipalities or other subdivisions of 
the State are citniakeal. Chapter 304 amended the act by excluding 
‘‘persons engaged in voluntary service not under contract of hire,’ 
but chapter 702, passed thereafter, reenacts this section without the 
amendment of chapter 304 and provides that compensation is payable 
except for ‘‘persons engaged in a clerical, teaching, or nonmanual 
capacity in or for a religious, charitable, or educational institution,” 
and further adds “‘A minister, priest, or rabbi, or a member of a reli- 
gious order, shall not be deemed to be employed or engaged in em- 
ployment underthe terms of this section.” 

The compensation law provides schedule awards of a fixed number 
of weeks for loss or loss of use of part or all of hands, fingers, legs, and 
other members, and permanent total disability for loss of both hands, 
both arms, both feet, or both legs, or both eyes, or any two thereof. 
Nothing in the law directly covered the case of two permanent injuries 
to members listed in the schedule awards except those causing per- 
manent total disability. The courts held that the department of 
labor must make awards under paragraph ‘‘u”’ of subdivision 3 of 
section 15, which provided for compensation for other permanent 
partial injuries on the basis of actual impaired earnings. Chapter 30! 
amends the law to empower the department to make awards for total 
or partial loss or loss of use of more than one member by awarding 
compensation for each loss separately, and consecutively. 

Chapter 299 provides that when funeral expenses of a worker whose 
death occurred in the course of his employment have been paid by 
claimants entitled to compensation, the funeral expenses shall be 
awarded to such claimants, and otherwise to the undertaker. Funera! 
expenses are awarded in all cases where there are no persons entitled 
to other compensation. Chapter 303 amends subdivisions 2, 3, and 4 
of section 16 of the workmen’s compensation law to provide that chil- 
dren over 18, who are blind, crippled, or dependent through any 
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physical or mental infirmity, are to receive the same share of the 
compensation award to the dependents of a worker killed in industry 
as children under 18, and that the award is to continue during the 
period of dependency. Section 56 of the workmen’s compensation 
law provided that contractors who subcontract all or part of any con- 
tract that includes hazardous employment, or their insurance carriers, 
are liable for compensation due to employees of their subcontractors 
unless the subcontractor who is primarily liable has secured compen- 
sation. Chapter 302 amends this section to permit such a contractor, 
or his insurance carrier who has become liable for the payment of such 
compensation, to recover the amount from the subcontractor, and 
makes the amount a lien against any money due the subcontractor. 
The provision requiring that marriage certificates or other evidence of 
dependency in foreign countries must be authenticated ‘ by the Secre- 
tary of State or other official having charge of foreign affairs”’ is 
amended by chapter 300 by the addition of the phrase “or a United 
States consul.”’ 

Chapter 305 newly requires foreign insurance companies to file with 
the superintendent of insurance a bond which shall be such sum as 
may reasonably represent 25 per cent of the outstanding reserves for 
compensation losses on policies issued by such companies upon risks 
located in the State of New York, in no case less than $25,000 nor 
more than $1,000,000 or in lieu of a bond, securities of equivalent 
value. Chapter 295 amends the insurance law by extending the 
powers of mutual employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation 
insurance corporations to ‘‘guaranteeing the performance of the 
insurance contracts, or workmen’s compensation obligations required 
of mutual casualty companies under the provisions of section 54 of the 
workmen’s compensation law, or to execute surety bonds coverin 
workmen’s compensation obligations when such bonds are beamed 
in any State.” 

Texas 


THE ONLY compensation legislation of Texas for 1929 was the 
extension of the compulsory coverage (found in section 11, chapter 
270, Acts of 1927, as to employees of motor carriers transporting pas- 
sengers on the public highways) to employees of motor carriers trans- 
porting property. (Acts of 1929, ch. 314, sec. 13.) 


Vermont 


Two AMENDATORY acts were passed in Vermont. Whereas 
formerly employment ‘‘purely casual or not for the purpose of the 
employer’s”’ business was excluded from the act, the act as amended 
excludes only employment ‘‘of a casual nature and not for the 
purpose of the employer’s”’ business (ch. 107). The act has been 
amended making more definite the awards for temporary total dis- 
ca or “healing period”’ in permanent partial disability cases 
ch. 108). 

West Virginia 


SEVERAL CHANGES were made by chapter 71 of the Acts of 1929. 
Employees of steam railroads, roads partly electrified, and express 
companies are now excluded from the terms of the workmen’s com- 
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pensation act in addition to employees engaged in interstate comme ce 
(sec. 52). The clause giving the governor the power to remove the 
compensation commissioner from office has been dropped and the 
amount of the commissioner’s bond has been Fame rom $10,(00 
to $25,000 (sec. 1). In determining premium rates and the existeiice 
of a surplus or deficit in the State fund the experience of West Virginia 
under its compensation act will hereafter be the sole basis.! The 
annual readjustment of rates is to be made on July 1 instead of ()c- 
tober 1 (sec. 18b). Funeral expenses up to $150, formerly paya)le 
if injury caused death in one year, are now payable if injury causes 
death within four years, provided that disability is total and con- 
tinuous (sec. 29). In certain permanent disability cases where spec ia! 
medical treatment is authorized the employer must now be notified 
(sec. 38). Notice to the employer must now be given before the 
commissioner may modify former findings or orders and no further 
award may be made except within one year after death in fatal cases, 
or two years after payments for temporary disability or one year a(ter 
the last payment in permanent disability cases (sec. 40). Several 
changes were made concerning the settlement of claims and the taking 
of appeals. The commissioner must now give notice to parties and 
on objection the commissioner must order a hearing and give notice. 
Provisions concerning review by the supreme court of appeals have 
been changed in several respects and the special appellate commis- 
sion created by section 57 has been abolished (secs. 43 and _ 57). 
The commissioner must now give notice to the employer when 
ordering employee to appear for medical examination (sec. 47). 


Sn Soe 


Occupational Diseases in New Jersey in 1928? 


NDER the New Jersey occupational disease law, compensation 

is paid for sickness from the following causes: Anthrax, poison- 

ing from lead, mercury, arsenic, phosphorus, benzene and its homo- 

logues and derivatives, wood alcohol, chrome, mesathorium or radium 
necrosis, and caisson disease. , 

There were 150 occupational disease cases for which compensation 
was paid during the year ending December 31, 1928, of which 7 were 
fatalities; 2 resulted in permanent total disability; 19 in permanent 
partial disability; and 122 in temporary disability. The time loss 
amounted to 78,790 days and the compensation paid amounted to 
$85,084, while $7,935 was expended for medical care. This was 
about twice the number of cases that were reported the previous 
year, ee it was considered, an improvement in the reporting 
of occupational diseases. 


The following table shows the number and type of cases, the total 
days of disability, and the compensation paid for cases of industrial 
poisoning in New Jersey in 1928: 





1 See Labor Review, July, 1 p. 52, and March, 1929, p. 123. 
2 New Jersey. Department of Labor, The Industrial Bulletin, June, 1929, pp. 6-11. 
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NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE, TYPE OF DISABILITY, DAYS 
LOST, AND COMPENSATION PAID IN NEW JERSEY IN 1928 





——— 
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Cases of occupational disease 
resulting in— 
- a tee —_ 
er- er- rof | of com- 
Poison or disease me ma- | Tem- days pensa- 
nen nent | porary on 
Death! total |partiall disa- | Tt! 
disa- | disa- | bility 
bility | bility 
Anthrestcseleieseiebith sees cptinninence-ssuneenmeieey DBs. cnsubudiqies 4 5} 6,093 | $2,832 
Aveenid, £0 eA antbdnbhAceccosnes siencen akin A ale MBSE ERE ess 2 2 98 206 
Carbon eR a, i iaes - gk WS. Gas 1 6 & 7,010 6, 730 
Compressed air (caisson disease)...............--.|.....--|------- 3 7| 1,865 3, 770 
Chrome has 20 o lk. on bd dd lek BA cotibvnesskidodt.< 5 5 117 198 
Dust... .caiiitabns ccakabes cokes a aE. Ls CORE TO 1 1 28 44 
Hides and furs ery oo Oe ae | EES CEES ESS BS, 1 1 16 | 22 
Heat and light (not burns) ...................----|.---..-]--.--.-]--....- 3 3 40 | 77 
Lead . .... ca nntaeibta inti aatectnanareip>abcsaninnnwnnse 2 1 6 68 77 | 24,221 | 23,602 
Benz0l.; {deeb pekibu bh aoddecs cen od were aye: 3 1 6 ~ 18 | 36, 159 43, 973 
Cellulitis, etee(caused by falls or handling objects) _|____.._|...___- 2 21 23 | 3,143 3, 630 
TON deeb Ties. Zpiniid <inarde bstajil 7| 2| -19| 122] 150| 78,790| 85,084 
| 





It is pointed out in the report that benzol and lead were responsible 
for nearly two-thirds of the cases. In the textile and the animal 
leather trades, 13 fatal cases of benzol poisoning were reported during 
the past three years and as benzol has dees ahed in large quantities in 
different industries in the State it is considered probable that these 
cases represent only a small proportion of the actual fatalities from 
the cause, since the toxic properties of benzol are not understood by 
many physicians and undoubtedly many cases have not been properly 
diagnosed. 

The failure of factory inspection to safeguard workers is shown by 
the occurrence of serious benzol poisoning in a silk plant where a 
cleansing preparation containing a quantity of benzol was used. The 
plant manager, who did not know the ‘itieence between benzine 
and benzol, had been told that the fluid was a petroleum product 
and the manufacturer of the fluid had simply cautioned him to keep 
the workroom well aired. ‘T\.¢ men were poisoned by the fumes, one 
dying and the other being permanently disabled. The inspectors 
had noted the cleansing operations in the plant, but had evidently 
regarded them as harmless as the use of the preparation had not been 
toppet The failure properly to label the poisonous compound and 
the fact that the inspectors were not aware of the hazard show the 
necessity for proper training and experience in inspectors and also 
the need generally for proper chemical control so that highly toxic 
substances will not be used without proper safeguards. 





Se and 


Amendment to the Belgian Workmen’s Compensation Law 


AY AMENDMENT to the Belgian workmen’s compensation law 
of December 24, 1903, was passed by the Belgian Parliament 
May 15, 1929, effective January 1, 1930.' This is one of a series 





‘Belgium. Ministére de I’Industrie, du Travail, et de la Prévoyance Sociale, May, 1929, pp. 794-797. 
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of amendments which have been enacted at different periods, the 
former ones dealing principally with the amount of the wages serv. 
ing as a basis for the calculation of the compensation. 

he present law provides that a worker who is temporarily totally 
incapacitated for work as a result of an accident is entitled to a daily 
indemnity amounting to 50 per cent of his average daily wage dating 
from the beginning of incapacity. After the expiration of 28 days, 
if he is still totally disabled the injured person is entitled to two-thirds 
of the average daily wage and if the incapacity is or becomes perma- 
nent an annual allowance of two-thirds, limited according to the 
degree of incapacity, replaces the temporary compensation from the 
time at which the disability presents a permanent character. The 
degree of incapacity is fixed either by agreement between the parties 
* by a definitive decision. 

In the case of persons so seriously injured that they require the 
care of another person, the judge may grant compensation in excess 
of two-thirds but not to exceed 80 per cent of the normal wages. 

The employer is obliged to pay, subject to a later revision provided 
for by the law, the medical, surgical, pharmaceutical, and hospital 
costs of the injured person. He is also required to furnish orthopedic 
appliances and artificial limbs rendered necessary by the accident, 
and a supplementary allowance representing the probable cost of 
renewing these appliances is paid to the injured person. This 
payment may be increased eventually when it can be shown that the 
condition of the injured person has become worse. 

In the case of death caused by an industrial accident an allowance 
of 750 francs is paid for funeral costs and an annual payment is made 
to the surviving husband or wife calculated according to the ages of 
the husband and wife upon the basis of 30 per cent of the annual 
wages of the victim. A temporary benefit is allowed for minor 
children payable until they reach the age of 18. This benefit is equal 
to 15 per cent of the wages for each child but altogether may not 
exceed 45 pef cent. This is increased to 20 per cent and 60 per cent, 
respectively, in case both parents are dead. Benefits are also paid to 
the parents or to the other heirs if the deceased was unmarried or 
without children. 

When the annual wages exceed 20,000 frances, only that figure is 
considered in determining the amount of the benefits, this provision 
becoming effective July 1, 1929. 

A technical committee on labor accidents will be appointed under 
the Ministry of Labor which will be composed of 15 members. ‘The 
committee shall have among its members at least two actuarics, 
one physician, one representative each of the approved communal 
funds and of the approved societies, as well as two representatives 
of the employers ma two representatives of the workers appointed 
by the Superior Labor Council. 

Employers are required to notify all employees covered by the law 
of the amount of benefits allowed, under penalty of a fine for failure 
to comply with this provision. 

a provisions of this law are not applicable to agricultural under- 
takings. 





——- 
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Extension of German Accident Insurance to Occupational 
Diseases 


HE German accident insurance forms a part of the general 

industrial insurance system. Originally, under the accident 
insurance law, no compensation or benefits were paid to workers 
affected by occupational diseases. However, on May 12, 1925, the 
Minister of Labor issued an order extending the accident insurance 
to a number of occupational diseases.’ 

The law of December 20, 1928,? authorized the Federal (Reich) 
Government to consider certain diseases as occupational diseases to 
which the Government can extend the accident insurance without 
taking into consideration whether the disease was contracted as a 
result of an accident or from some other cause which can not in fact 
be held to be an accident. The law authorized the Federal Govern- 
ment to issue orders to this effect. 

Acting on this authority the Federal Minister of Labor on Februa 
11, 1929, issued an order,* summarized below, which is applicable to all 
enterprises covered by the accident insurance law. This order super- 
seded that of May 12, 1925, and became effective January 1, 1929. 

Twenty-two diseases are listed which are to be regarded as occu- 
pational diseases and are to be compensated as such if they are con- 
tracted while employed in certain specified occupations. The list is 


as follows: 
LIST OF COMPENSABLE OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 




















No. | Occupational disease Industry and occupation 
1 Diseases caused by lead or its compounds-_-_-_...-.---- | Industry and occupations under accident 
| insurance, 
2 | Diseases caused by phosphorus_.__......-...........---- Do. 
3 | Diseases caused by mercury or its compounds..--_------_- Do. 
4 | Diseases caused by arsenic or its compounds- _-__-_-__- Do. 
5 | Diseases caused by the compounds of manganese-___--_- Do. 
6 | Diseases caused by benzol or its homologues, diseases Do. 
caused by nitro and amido compounds of the aromatic 
series. 
7 | Diseases caused by sulphuric acid.._..........-...------ Do. 
8 | Diseases caused by sulphuretted hydrogen--__--......__| Do. 
9 | Diseases caused by carbon monoxide_____...___._...-.- Do. 
10 | Diseases caused by Réntgen rays or actinic rays__---__- Do. 
ll | Skin diseases, chronic and relapsing, caused by metal Do. 
| plating or galvanizing. 
12 ee chronic and relapsing, caused by tropical Do, 
woods. 
13 | Skin diseases, chronic and relapsing, caused by soot, Do. 
| _ paraffin, tar, anthracene, pitch, and related substances. 
14 | Diseases of muscles, bones, and joints, caused by work- Do. 


ing with a. machines and tools. 
15 Diseases of respiratory passages and lungs caused by | Mills crushing Thomas slag and fertilizer 
| Thomas slag. factories handling Thomas slag. 
16 | Serious lung diseases caused by dust (silicosis); if a | (@) Sandstone quarries and works; (6) 
serious disease caused by dust occurs together with metal polishing; (c) porcelain works; 
es. 





tuberculosis, the latter is considered in regard to com- (d) min 
pensation as a disease of the lungs caused by dust 
(silicosis) . 
17 | “Selimeeberg’’ cancer of lungs...................------- Cobalt mining industry in the district of 
Schneeberg in the Free State of Saxony. 
18 | Deafness or impairment of hearing caused by noise____- Metal works. 
19 | Si sd Ae ital. Glass works and iron and steel works and 
foundries. 
20 | Ankylostomiasis (hookworm) .._...............-.-.---- Mines. 
21 | Tropical diseases, spotted fever (typhus), scurvy- ---_-- Navigation. 
22 | Infeetious diseases 


nteh, Loan deatag pd ee 5. cane Be ate e ae Hospitals, sanatoriums, maternity houses 

and other establishments, public and 
private, caring for the sick, and labora- 
tories for investigation in the field of 
py: natural and medical sciences. : 


‘See Labor Review, may = BF 1926, pp. 192, 193. 
? Amtliche Nachrichten fiir Reichsversicherung, 1928, No. 12, IV, pp. 396-400. 











* Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Feb. 25, 1929, No. 6, pp. 55, 56, 1V. 
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Bodily injury by accident, sickness caused by an occupational <\js- 
ease, and death caused either by an accident or by an occupational 
disease are to be considered on the same basis. 

The date of the accident is regarded as the beginning of the ocvu- 
pational disease, under sickness insurance or, when it is more adyan- 
tageous to the insured, the beginning of disability under accident 
insurance. As in the Federal insurance law, the date of the accident 
is the time at which disability begins. 

Seamen’s industrial diseases (listed as No. 21) are held compensable 
if the insured contracted his disease when he was on leave, but not if 
he contracted it as a result of his own fault. 

When it is feared that an industrial disease will occur, reoccur, or 
become worse if the insured continues to be employed in an industry 
covered by the sickness insurance law, the insurance office may grant 
a temporary benefit up to one-half of the full benefit as long as he has 
to be absent from his work. Disability benefit must also be paid to him. 

Procedure for the reporting of occupational diseases.—The provisions 
of the Federal Insurance Code relating to reporting of accidents and 
to investigation of accidents in industries and agriculture are also 
applicable to occupational diseases, with the following exceptions: 

he insurance office at the place where the industry is located is 
given authority in the present case, instead of the local police. 

The local insurance office must see that every case of sickness is 
investigated, at the expense of the office, by a competent physician 
and shall decide how far-reaching the investigation shall be. 

In regard to seamen’s accident insurance the Federal Insurance 
Office may decide as to the procedure to be followed in reporting and 
investigation of accidents, as provided in the Federal Insurance Code. 

A physician who considers that an insured person either actually 
has an occupational disease or has symptoms of one is required to 
report the case immediately to the insurance office. If a physician 
fails to report a case or does not report it promptly, the local insur- 
ance office may, after hearings before a competent medical board, 
impose a fine upon him; the final decision in regard to the amount 
of the fine rests with the central insurance office. 

The physician is entitled to the fee fixed by the Federal Industrial 
Code for each report. 

The insurance office must within 24 hours forward a copy of the 
report to the central insurance office and undertake the investigation 
of the case. It must also send a copy of the physician’s report, or an 
abstract thereof, to the official physician and industrial inspector 
who are appointed by higher administrative authorities. 

An occupational disease which existed prior to January 1, 1929, or 
which made its appearance thereafter, but which, under provisions of 
the order of May 12, 1925, was not compensable, may be compen- 
sated under the present order, provided it was contracted as a result 
of industrial employment after December 31, 1919, in an occupation 
covered by the present order. The claim, in order to be valid, must 
be made by the insurance office upon the industry in which the <s- 
ease occurred not later than one year after this order became effective. 
A period of one year is also allowed if the claim is made by any ot! 
insurance office. The Federal Insurance Code provides that 1'1s 
period is counted from the time the last report was made, 
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Appeals.—The claim is to be decided according to the facts shown 
by the investigation. In case it is rejected an appeal may be taken 
to special board. 

An appeal may also be taken when there is a question whether a 
disease is entirely or in part an occupational disease in the meaning 
of the order, or when a dispute occurs on other grounds. 

The special board consists of a chairman, two representatives 
each of employees and employers, a physician, and a permanent 
member of the Federal Insurance Office. The chairman and the 
permanent member of the Federal Insurance Office are appointed by 
the Federal Minister of Labor; the physician and the representatives 
of employers and employees are appointed by the president of the 
Federal Insurance Office—the latter from a list of candidates pre- 
pared by the Federal Economic Council. The representatives of 
employers and employees should belong, if possible, to the indust 
in which the industrial diseases under consideration have occurred. 
The regulations of the Federal Insurance Code concerning temporary 
members of the Federal Insurance Office are made applicable to the 
physician as well as to the representatives of the employers and 
the employees. 

The provisions as regards appeals are applicable to the proceedings 
and decisions of the board. The board may confine itself to the deci- 
sion of the local office. Its decision is binding upon all the parties 
concerned, including the local insurance offices. Any further action 
regarding the case is to be undertaken according to the regulation: 
of the Federal Insurance Code. 
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Canadian Parliamentary Report on Family Allowances 


O* February 13, 1929, a resolution was unanimously adopted in 
the Canadian House of Commons, which stated “that, in the 
opinion of this house, the question of granting family allowances should 
be studied, taking into consideration the respective jurisdiction of both 
Federal and Provincial parliaments in the matter, and that the said 
question should be referred to the committee on industrial and inter- 
national relations, with instructions to inquire into and make report.” 

In backing the measure, Mr. J. Letellier, a member of the house, 
declared that at the present time “the large family is a social and 
economic problem which requires prompt solution.”’ 

The following recommendations were made by the committee on 
Industrial and International Relations in its report on family allow- 
ances presented to the House of Commons on May 31, 1929, in con- 
formity with the above-mentioned resolution, and unanimously 
adopted by that body on June 6. 

(a) As this proposal is new in Canada, and requires more careful consideration, 
no immediate action shall be taken; 

(b) That before the next session of Parliament the question of jurisdiction in 


matters of this nature as between the Dominion and the Provinces be considered 
by the Government; and 


(c) That 500 copies in English and 500 copies in French of this report and 
evidence be printed in blue book form and that Standing Order No. 64 be sus- 
pended in relatioii thereto. 


These recommendations, together with a résumé of some of the 
evidence submitted in hearings before the committee, are published 
in the June, 1929, issue of the Canadian Labo) Gazette. 

Among the witnesses heard by the committee was Rev. Father 
Leon Lebel, professor of philosophy in the Immaculate Conception 
College, Montreal, who reported on the various systems of family 
allowances in operation in different countries. He argued that ‘‘the 
family is the fundamental unit of society and that it was the duty of 
the State to facilitate the existence and well-being of families.”’ 

He estimated that to pay families in Canada who had more than 


two children $50 per annum for each child would cost $45,000,000 a 
year. 


The witness suggested that the cost of these allowances might be borne as 
follows: By the Federal Government, $5,000,000; by the Provincial Governments, 
$5,000,000, divided in proportion to their population; by the municipalities, 
$5,000,000; by employers, $20,000,000; and the unmarried men $10,000,000. 
He intimated that a contribution of $20,000,000 by the Canadian employers 
would represent 2 per cent of their present wage bill. The tax on bachelors 
poe a he said, cost $20 per head, or 40 cents per week. If the allowances per 
chi 


were fixed at $25 per year, which is the rate in New Zealand, the cost 
would be cut in half. 
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The following figures from the 1921 census were furnished the com- 
mittee by the Assistant Deputy Minister of Labor of Canada. The 
figures include children of all ages who are unmarried and living at 
home, 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES IN CANADA IN 1921 HAVING SPECIFIED 
, NUMBERS OF CHILDREN 
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1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 


Among other Canadian census figures given to the committee were 
those showing the average number of dependents supported by wage- 
earning heads of families in cities with a population of 30,000 or more; 
the average annual earnings of heads of families in specified occupa- 
tions; and annual budgets for families of five, classified by income in 
the Dominion cities. 

One of the witnesses, a shoe manufacturer of Montreal, ‘‘com- 
mended the subject of family allowances to Parliament.”’ 

The Dominion statistician called attention to the plans which were 
being made for family statistics in the decennial census of 1931. 

It was the opinion of the Deputy Minister of Justice that provision 
for a family-allowance scheme would come under the jurisdiction of 
the Provinces. 

The last three witnesses heard by the committee—the secretary of 
the Canadian Council on Child Welfare at Ottawa, the director of the 
Children’s Bureau at Montreal, and the director of the Children’s Aid 
Society at Toronto—‘‘ gave evidence in opposition to the principle of 
family allowances, as being fraught with danger to families and to the 
community at large.” In the view of these witnesses, European ex- 
perience with these grants offered no justification for their introduction 
in the Dominion where a scheme for such allowances would result in 
increasing instead of solving Canada’s economic and social problems. 


a, 
— 





an 
oo 


Ninth Annual Congress of French Family-Allowance Funds! 


HE sessions of the General Congress of French Family-Allowance 
Funds were held successively yg Blois, Saumur, and Angers 
from May 28 to June 3, 1929. The organizations represented at 
these meetings included the General Federation of French Production, 
the Union of Metallurgical and Mining Industries, the Central Com- 
mittee of Coal Mines, the Building Federation, the Unipn of Employ- 





1 Data are from La Journée Industrielle, Paris, issues of May 28 (p. 1), 29, (p. 1), June 2-3 (p. 1), 9-10 
(p. 7), and 16-17 (p. 7), 1929, 
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ing Printers of France, the Central Federation of Associations of 
Agriculturalists, Central Association of Agriculturelists executive 
committee of the large French railroad systems, 22 chambers of com- 
merce, various family-allowance funds and groups of family-allowance 
funds, and many different associations interested in the family 
movement, ’ 

Among the principa! subjects of discussion were: The Departmental 
Union of Family-Allowance Funds, the Tourangelle Family-Allowance 
Fund for Agricultural Workers; Juridical character of family allow- 
ances—the distinction between them and wages; The rdle of family- 
allowance funds after social insurance becomes effective; Inquiry into 
birth rates and infant mortality among beneficiaries of family al- 
lowances; The role of family-allowance ) Bae relative to the housing 
of their beneficiaries (application of cheap-housing legislation) ; The 
development of the social action of family-allowance funds; Socia! 
centers; Periodic economic and social education; and The Family 
Review (a popular illustrated periodical, with a circulation of about 
150,000). 


Expansion of the System 


THe proGcress of the family-allowance movement was reported 
upon by the director of the Central Committee of Family Allowances, 
who submitted the following data: 


STATISTICS OF FRENCH FAMILY ALLOWANCE FUNDS, 1928 AND 1929 








Increase 
from 1928 
to 1929 





io 5, OK ) 
Number of employees of establishments | s 3 220, 000 
Annual distribution ? $1, 254, 400 








2 Conversion rate, 1 franc at par=3.92 cents. 


If the figures for public administrations and the private enterprises 
paying family allowances outside of the compensation funds be in- 
cluded, the annual amount distributed equals, according to the 1929 
report, 1,510,000,000 francs ($59,192,000) and the number of employees 
involved 4,171,000, an increase of 35,000,000 franes ($1,372,000) and 
of 309,000 in personnel as compared with the figures reported for 1928. 


Higher Allowance Rates 


SINCE LAST year, despite the stabilization of the franc, a number of 
the funds have increased their allowance rates. In consequence, tlic 
average monthly scale of industrial funds is, at present, as follows: 


United 
States 
currency 


Families with 1 child 

Families with 2 children 
Families with 3 children 
Families with 4 children 
Families with 5 children 
Families with 6 children 


4 Conversion rate, 1 franc at par=3.92 cents. 
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Moreover the Minister of Labor has been able to effect some 


> upward revision in the departmental scales. 


Certain intertrade or building funds have protested against the 


' trend toward the unification and harmonizing of rates, contending 


that the convenience which having only one scale of allowances offers 


- to an enterprise with works in a number of departments should not 
- make it lose sight of the fact that living conditions vary substantially 
- from one section of the country to another and that equity demands 
that scales should be adjusted to such conditions. 


Birth Rates and Infant Mortality 


Tur prrecTOR of the Irons and Metals Fund of Lyon presented 


- the results of a highly interesting, although incomplete, investigation 


ead Perea 
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on birth rates and infant mortality among the families of those receiv- 


ing family allowances. Referring to the activities of La Maison 


- Michelin of Clermont-Ferrand, the investigator declared that France 
_ would be one of the leading countries of the world as to birth rate if 


family allowances and other social works operated as they did ‘in that 
enterprise. 


Centralization of Social Services 


One of the new trends noted at the Congress was toward the 


_ heading up of disconnected social services in a social center or com- 
‘munity house (wne maison sociale), as has been done by the Lyon 


funds. 
Movement to Make Family Allowances Obligatory 


Under pressure of the Associations of Large Families, who wish to 


see all their members benefiting by family allowances, several bills 
_ have recently been introduced into Parliament for the extension of 
family allowances, one bill tending to make them of general obliga- 
_ tion. Moreover, the Minister of Labor has submitted to the recently 
appointed Advisory Commission on Family Allowances another 
_ legislative proposal for the extension of family allowances. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions unanimously adopted by the Congress 


» were the following: : 


Whereas the family-allowance funds have progressively expanded their field 
of social action and after paying allowances for maintenance have instituted 


outstanding services for maternity, child hygiene, prenatal and post-natal con- 


sultations, of visiting nurses, sick benefits, educational publications, etc.; 

_ Whereas, in view of the results obtained in this connection in the way of 
increasing the number of households, decreasing mortality, extending hygiene and 
welfare, and raising the intellectual and moral level of the workers; 

Whereas, far from restricting the réle of these funds, the social insurance 
law opens to them possibilities of more extended action; 

Whereas, in effect the new legislation does not cover all the risks of the workers’ 
existences it does not provide for prenuptial and prenatal intervention; it does 
not inelude maternity benefits and nursing allowances to nonwage-earning 
Wives of wage earners; it does not organize any technical tion for the’ 
prevention or diagnosis of disease; it does not envisage, except incidentally, the 


cupplemen charges that the unexpectedness of the covered risks entails on 


eads of f. es: Be it, therefore, 
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Resolved by the Congress, That far from decreasing their efforts to put socia| 
insurance into effect the family allowance funds continue to develop their actiop: 

That in particular they maintain the benefits of their payments and service, 
to nonwage-earning wives of wage earners; 

That they develop organizations for prevention, hygiene, and cure; 

That they progressively put into effect other useful works for family welfare 
especially the creation of social centers or community houses (maisons sociales), 
so far as their economic resources will permit, in order that the greatest number 
may share in the moral and material progress of civilization. 


The Congress also declared that although the new housing act 
(the so-called Loucheur law) offers certain advantages for the con- 
struction of cheap dwellings, the high cost of construction materials 
makes it difficult to apply the provisions of the act to those in whom 
the family allowance funds are most interested—the wage-earning 
heads of large families in the low-income groups. , 

It was therefore resolved ‘‘that the family-allowance funds seek 
means to facilitate the application of the Loucheur law to their 
beneficiaries, either in according them financial aid for building or in 


assisting them by annual allowances to meet the costs arising from 
their new status as proprietors.” 
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Special Retirement Adjustments in the Steel Industry 


; A A convention of the American Management Association, held 


Seer en Re aR abs a tars yf Sa Ae 


in New York May 9, 1929, the superintendent of the relief 
department of the Bethlehem Steel Co., presented a paper describing 
the methods by which the associated companies deal with long- 
service employees who are dropped from the pay roll through no fault 
of their own.’ Such a situation may arise from a number of causes, 
such as consolidations, changes in process, changes in the location of 
the industry, changes in products, changes designed to secure greater 
efficiency, or through the total incapacity of an employee due to age 
or physical disability. 

Facing situations of this kind corporations have been forced in some instances 
to devise methods of releasing men having considerable service to their credit, 
with the minimum possible impairment of their economic status. 

The information I have been able to gather indicates a growing feeling of 
responsibility on the part of industry toward employees whose separation from 


the pay roll is forced by the above-mentioned circumstances, and some companies 
have gone so far as to adopt definite rules governing what is termed a dismissal 


wage. 

Ordinarily the first effort is to place those who have been laid off 
with other departments or plants of the same company, thus giving 
them a chance to continue their membership of the pension system. 
When this can not be done, the company will use its contacts with 
other employers to aid those dismissed in securing work elsewhere. 
Employees having the necessary age and service qualifications are, 
if conditions warrant, sometimes placed at once on the pension roll, 
and those who have less than the required qualifications are sometimes 
given reduced pensions on a pro rata basis. When neither transfer 
nor pension is practicable, some kind of dismissal wage payment seems 
the only resort, and this may take either of two forms: Full or part 


} pay for a stipulated period, or a ys room payment, based usually 


on length of service and earnings. O 
gaining favor. 

Several examples are given of the application of these principles. 
When a small specialty plant belonging to the corporation was closed 
because, for economic reasons, the manufacture of its products was 
transferred to other plants, employees eligible for pension were 
placed on the pension roll, and other long-service workers received a 
dismissal wage varying with their length of service and age. Those 
aged 45 and over, if they had 10 or more years of continuous service 
to their credit, were granted when dismissed one week’s pay for each 
year of service, while those with 15 years or over of continuous service, 


these, the second seems to be 





' American Management Assn. General management series No. 89: Special retirement adjustments, 
by George W. Vary. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1929 
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were given the one week’s pay for each year of service, regardless of 
age. The same plan was followed by another company which foiind 
it necessary to close permanently two of its plants. Another em. 
pany had formulated a comprehensive scheme, varying its treatiiont 
according to whether men were permanently laid off for lack of w. irk, 
or dismissed on account of age or disability, or obliged to retire 
because they had reached the age of 70, as follows: 


Permanent Lay-offs on Account of Lack of Work 


Ir AN employee had one or more but less than 15 years of service 
and was under 65 years of age, the treatment differed according to 
his age and physical condition. If he were under 45, he was simply 
given one or two weeks’ notice. If he were 45 and under 60, if he 
were in good physical condition he would be given in any case two 
weeks’ notice, and in addition, a dismissal wage of four weeks’ [ull 
pay if he had served for 5 but under 10 years, and of eight weeks’ 
full pay if he had served 10 but under 15 years; if, however, he had a 
physical defect which would make it difficult for him to secure work 
elsewhere, he would be given two weeks’ notice, and one week’s {ull 
pay for each year of service. If he were 60 and under 65, he would 
receive this same treatment, and if he were 65 or over, with 15 or 
more years’ of service, his case would be referred to the home office 
for special consideration. 


Terminations on Account of Age or Disability 


TuHeEseE are the cases of employees with serious physical defects 
which involve unusual accident or sickness hazard, but which are not 
totally disabling. Ifthe worker concerned has had iess than 10 years’ 
service and is 65 but under 70 years of age, he is given 1 week’s 
pay for each full year of work; if he has had 10 but less than 15 years 
of service, he is given 12 weeks’ full pay for 10 years’ service, with an 
additional 5 weeks’ pay for each additional year of service; if he has 
served for 15 but under 20 years, he is retained until retirement 
becomes imperative on account of disability, in which case some special 
arrangement is made, depending on age, length of service, financial 
circumstances, and the like. 


Terminations Under 70-Year Retirement Rule 


IN THESE cases, those with less than 10, and those with 10 but under 
15 years’ of service, are treated as those in the corresponding groups 
under the preceding heading, but those who have had 15 and under 
20 years’ service are given a regular retirement allowance of 2 per 
cent for each year of service, and this is guaranteed for life. 


Employees Who Become Totally and Permanently Disabled 


Ir THEY have had less than 10 years of service, they are given sick- 
ness benefits through 6 weeks for 1 year’s service, with an ai\di- 
tional 5 weeks of benefit for each additional year of service, up to 8 
maximum of 46 weeks’ benefits. If they have served for 10 and uncer 
15 years, they are given 78 weeks’ benefits, and then retired wit! 4 
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special allowance lasting 10 months in the case of 10 years’ service, 
with a possible extension of 5 months for each additional year of 
service. If they have had 15 and under 20 years of service, they are 
viven 78 weeks’ sickness benefit, and then retired rompers a or 
special arrangements, depending on age, length of service, and similar 
conditions. 

While this company has the most elaborately developed scheme 
cited, a number of others had adopted some measures of helpfulness. 
The writer feels that interest in the subject is growing. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that industry is making a conscious effort 
to alleviate wherever it can the hardships of employees who through force of 
circumstances are compelled to seek other employment. While I have cited the 
policy of only a few companies, yet I believe that what these companies are doing 
is more or ‘fal typical of the broad-gaged attitude that forward-looking com- 

anies are taking to-day in respect to consideration for their employees. Indeed, 
believe that there is more attention being given this situation to-day than ever 


before, and that industry by and large is fully meeting its obligation to employees 
and the general public. 





tt ttl 
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Wisconsin Old-Age Pension Law Amended 


HE Wisconsin Legislature, at its session in 1929, amended its 

old-age pension law so as to permit counties to adopt the 
provisions of the State law and allow old-age pensions within the 
county by a majority rather than a two-thirds vote of the county 
board. ‘The law was also amended so that old-age pensions are now 
called ‘‘Old-age assistance’? and pensioners are now Called “bene- 
ficiaries.”” (Acts of 1929, ch. 181.) 

The provision which provides for adoption of the old-age pension 
system by a county (sec. 49.20) formerly read ‘‘Any county is hereby 
authorized, through a two-thirds! vote of the members elected to its 
county board, to establish a system of old-age pensions in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 49.20 to 49.39. After having operated 
under such system for one year or more, any county may abandon 
such system.” This section has been repealed and the following 
section enacted in its place: 

49.20. (1) For the more humane care of aged, dependent persons a State system 
of old-age assistance is hereby established. Such system of old-age assistance 
shall be administered in each county by the county judge, under the supervision 
of the board of control, as provided in sections 49.28 and 49.39. The cost of 
old-age assistance shall in the first instance be borne by the county, but the 


county shall be entitled to reimbursement from the State and from the cities, 
HE sa and towns of which the beneficiaries are residents as provided in section 


(2) The provisions of sections 49.20 and 49.39 shall apply only to such counties 
whose county boards have made an appropriation to carry out these provisions. 





Operation of Old-Age Pension Laws in Canada 


HE Canadian Labor Gazette gives, in its issue for May, 1929, 

_& statistics concerning the peomoes paid and the pensioners receiv- 

ing them, under the terms of the Canadian act permitting the establish- 

! This quotation in the Labor Review of July, 1929, p. 24, in an article giving the status of old-age pension 
two-thirds.” ‘T 


legislation had “majority ” instead of “ he effect of the 1929 amendment is that a majority 
instead of a two-thirds vote is necessary. 
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ment of an old-age pension system in any Province at its option. At 
present such systems are in full operation in British Columbia, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan, and legislation to establish them has 
been passed in Ontario and Alberta, but is not yet fully effective. The 
terms of any system established under the act are thus summarized: 


Under the old-age pensions act a pension is payable to any British subject of 
70 years and upwards who is not in receipt of an income of as much as $365 a 
year, and who has resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, and also has 
resided in the Province in which the application is made for the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the granting of the pension. The maximum amount of pension 
payable under the act is $240 yearly. In cases where pensioners have a private 
income the amount of their old-age pension is subject to a reduction by the amount, 
if any, that their private income exceeds $125 a year. The administration of old- 
age pensions is intrusted to the authorities appointed by the respective provincial 
governments. The Department of Labor of Canada pays quarterly to each 
Province one-half of the total amount of the pensions paid by the provincia] 
pension authority during the preceding three months. 


The two tables following show some of the more important data 
concerning the operation of the system: 


TABLE 1.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS OF MARCH 
1,1 


























Per cent pensioners 
are of— Total 
Number |__ Average amount 
Province of pen- monthly of pensions 
sioners Total Popula- pension paid by 
popula- tion over Province 
tion 70 

pe ae 3, 867 0. 66 36. 0 $18. 00 $1, 061, 586 
6 elke ncn padi nebeienwtiet 3, 953 0. 60 35. 8 18. 79 484, 608 
EES ee ee Oe 2, 768 0. 32 27.9 18. 50 382, 084 
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TaBLeE 2.—SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PENSIONERS, BY CONJUGAL CONDITION 





























British Columbia Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Conjugal condition : 
Males Females Males Females Males | Females 
ES ee ee ee 865 408 1, 196 606 890 393 
ll ee Re a = Rae 601 131 203 86 157 39 
BORFOS «4 Lowedi vss stusueda 653 999 692 1, 161 5Al 727 
Living apart. ...........-..... 163 47 6 3 17 | 1 
Pees sstecessotumbens 2, 282 1, 585 2, 097 1, 856 | 1, 605 | 1, 163 











Comparing these data with similar figures as of September 30, 1928 
(see Labor Review, April, 1929, p. 119), it is apparent that there has 
been an increase in the amount of the average monthly pension, 
which has risen in British Columbia from $17.43 to $18, in ieaitobs 
from $18.49 to $18.79, and in Saskatchewan from $17.98 to $18.50. 
As the maximum pension payable is $20 a month, all three Provinces 
are fairly close to their limit. During the six months between the 
date of the two reports, the number of pensioners increased from 
6,820 to 10,588. At both periods in all three Provinces males out- 
numbered females, a rather unusual situation in old-age pension 
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statistics, since owing to the greater longevity of women they tend to 
be more numerous than men in the upper age groups. It is of interest, 
however, to note that while the women have been in the minority at 
both periods, their rate of increase has been more rapid than that of 
the men. At the end of March, the total number of male pensioners 
was 5,984, am increase of 53.9 per cent over the number, 3,889, for 
September 30, 1928, while the number of female pensioners was 4,604, 
an increase of 57.1 per cent over the September figures. 

In each of the Provinces the proportion which the pensioners bear 
to the total population has increased during the six months, having 
risen in British Columbia from 0.59 to 0.66 per cent, in Manitoba 
from 0.37 to 0.60 per cent, and in Saskatchewan from 0.11 to 0.32 
per cent. The proportion which the pensioners bear to the popula- 
tion aged 70 and over ranges from 27.9 per cent in Saskatchewan 
to 36 per cent in British Columbia. 

The Ontario legislation, referred to above, contains provisions mak- 
ing it obligatory upon a son or daughter, if financially able to do so, 
te contribute to the support of a parent who, by reason of age, disease, 
or infirmity, is unable to maintain himself, and giving the administra- 
tor of the old-age pension act power to take proceedings to this end 
in the case of an aged person who has applied for or is receiving a 
pension. 
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Bill Prohibiting Employees from Purchasing Employer’s Stock 
Held Unconstitutional 


Senn Massachusetts Senate submitted questions to the supreme 
court of the State on May 9, 1929, concerning the validity of pend- 
ing legislation requiring a copy of written contracts ofemployment to be 
delivered to the employee and making invalid all contracts of emp!|oy- 
ment containing agreements by employees to purchase stock of the 
employer. The court on May 20, 1929, upheld the first provision but 
held the second unconstitutional and void. 

The bill, H. B. 1264, sought to amend chapter 149 of the General 
Laws of Massachusetts by the insertion of the following new section:' 

Sec. 177B. Any written contract or agreement of employment shall be null 
and void unless, at the time of the making of such contract or agreement, an exact 
copy thereof is delivered to the employee or prospective employee signed by the 
employer or prospective employer, or by his or its authorized representative, and 
any contract or agreement of employment in which a condition or a considera- 
tion, expressed or implied, in whole or in part, for the acceptance of such contract 
or agreement by the employer or prospective employer includes the purchase by 


the employee or prospective employee of capital stock of any nature in the business 
of the employer or prospective employer, shall be null and void. 


The bill passed the house and when it reached the senate it was 
laid on the table and an order adopted requesting an opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts as to its constitutionality. Two 
questions were submitted. The first, in substance, was whether lecis- 
lation may be enacted providing that any written contract of employ- 
ment shall be void unless at the time of making the same a copy be 
delivered to the employee or prospective employee signed by the 
employer or prospective employer or an authorized representative. 
This the court upheld as constitutional on the ground that this kind 
of contract differs in no material respect, as to its constitutionality 
from some other contracts required by the legislature to be in writing. 
The second question submitted was in substance whether, under the 
constitution, legislation may be enacted providing that any contract of 
employment shall be void which includes as a consideration for the 
acceptance of such contract by the employer the purchase by the 
employee of capital stock of any nature in the business of the employer. 
The supreme court answered this question in the negative, holding the 
Adon unconstitutional as interfering with the liberty of contract. 

he court, in reasoning to this conclusion, said: 


This inquiry touches the natural, essential, and inalienable rights secure: to 
every member of society by articles, 1, 10, and 12 of the declaration of rights of 
the constitution of this Commonwealth to enjoy liberty, to acquire, possess, :.11 
defend property, and to seek and obtain safety and happiness. These rights «re 
secured also against interference by the several States under the fourtec:th 





1 Industry, published by Associated Industries of Massachusetts, Boston, June 1, 1929. 
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amendment to the Constitution of the United States. These constitutional 
guaranties include liberty of contract, and secure protection of that liberty against 
unwarranted legislative encroachments. The rights of liberty and private prop- 
erty guaranteed by the Constitution are subject to such reasonable restraints as 


the common good or general welfare may require. There is a broad field of 


regulation in this particular which is open to the valid exercise of legislative 
power. But in no case, so far as we are aware, has gone to the extent of making 
yoid contracts of the nature here inhibited. 

The proposed statute attached to the order strikes down as void every contract 


> of employment whereby employer and employee agree upon purchase by the latter 


of capital stock in the business of the employer. It is an absolute prohibition 
which declares contracts of that nature ‘‘null and void.’”’ We are of opinion that 
legislation of this nature is an interference with freedom of contract, which can 
not be justified under the constitutional mandates above referred to. Everybody 


' has a right to be free in the enjoyment and use of his faculties in all lawful ways, 
' to live and to work where and as he chooses, to contract to earn his living in any 


lawful pursuit, and to that end to enter into all proper contracts. (In re Opinion 
of Justices, Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, May 20, 1929, 166 N. E. 


» 401.) 





| Obtaining Position by Fraud Held to Bar Recovery Under 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


HE United States Supreme Court, on May 13, 1929, reversed 
a judgment for damages in favor of an injured employee who 


had obtained a position with the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
' Marie Railway Co. by means of deception and fraud in procuring 
- another person to impersonate him and submit to a physical exami- 
' nation after he had previously been rejected because of his physical 
- condition. 


On October 1, 1923, one Joe Rock applied for employment as a 


_ switchman in the railroad yards of the company in Kolze, Ill. In 


accordance with a rule and the practice of the railroad, Rock was 


_ sent to the company physician for physical examination. It was 
' found that he had been treated surgically for ulcer of the stomach 
- and removal of the appendix and that at the time of the examination 


he had a rupture. His application was rejected because of his 
physical condition. A few days later, Joe Rock, under the name 


B of John Rock, representing that he had not theretofore applied, 


again made application for such employment. The superintendent 
was deceived as to Rock’s identity and accepted him subject to 
examination to ascertain whether he was physically fit for such 
work and sent him to the company physician to be examined. Rock 
procured @ man by the name of cnet to impersonate him and in 
his place to submit to the required examination. The physician 
found Lenhart’s condition satisfactory and believing that Lenhart 
was the applicant, Rock, reported Tevepabh on the application. 
As a result of the deception the railroad gave Rock employment and 
it did not learn of the fraud until December 24, 1924, on which date 
Joe Rock, while employed under the name of John Rock, was injured. 
Rock brought suit for damages against the railroad under the pro- 
visions of the Federal employers’ i ability act in the Circuit Court 
of Cook County, Ill., and obtained a verdict for $15,000. Judgment 
was entered thereon and was later affirmed by the Appellate Court. 
of the First District of Illinois. The case was taken to the United 
States Supreme Court. That court reversed the judgment of the 
Illinois court saying ‘“‘we are called upon to decide whether, not- 
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withstanding the means by which he got employment and retained 
his position, respondent (Rock) may maintain an action under the 
Federal employers’ liability act.” 

In reaching the conclusion that Rock did not have a right of action 
under the Federal employers’ lability act, the court said that the 
carrier owed a duty to its patrons as well as to those engaged in tho 
operation of the railroad to take care to employ only those who are 
careful and competent to do the work assigned to them anid to 
exclude the unfit from their service. The enforcement of the Feder] 
employers’ liability act was declared by the court to be calculated 
to stimulate the railroad carrier properly to perform that duty. {[t 
was said that the railroad had a right to require applicants for work 
on its railroad to pass appropriate physical examinations. Rock's 
physical condition was adequate cause for the rejection of his aj)pli- 
cation. ‘‘The deception by which he subsequently secured em- 
ployment set at naught the carrier’s reasonable rule and practice 
established to promote the safety of employees and to protect com- 
merce. It was directly opposed to the public interest, becuse 
calculated to embarrass and hinder the carrier in the performance 
of its duties and to defeat important purposes sought to be advanced 
by the act.” 

The court pointed out that Rock’s position as employee “is essei tial 
to his right to recover under the act. He in fact performed the work 
of a switchman for petitioner [the railroad] but he was not of right its 
employee, within the meaning of the act. He obtained and held his 
place through fraudulent means. While his physical condition was 
not a cause of his injuries, it did have direct relation to the propricty 
of admitting him to such employment. It was at all times his duty 
to disclose Sis identity and physical condition to petitioner. His 
failure so to do was a continuing wrong in the nature of acheat. The 
misrepresentation and injury may not be regarded as unrelated con- 
temporary facts. As a result of his concealment his status was at 
all times wrongful, a fraud upon the petitioner, and a peril to its 
patrons and its other employees. Right to recovery may not justly 
ar rcce be rested on a foundation so abhorrent to public 
policy.” | 

The court pointed out in the above quotation that while the 
physical condition of Rock was not a cause of his injury, it had direct 
relation to the propriety of admitting him to the employment. The 
test laid down was whether the misrepresentation and injury with 
reference to the injury ‘‘may not be regarded as unrelated contem- 


porary facts. (Minneapolis, St. P.&S.S.M. Ry. Co. o. Rock (1929), 
49 Sup. Ct. Rep. 363.) 


ew 
— 





Constitutional Status of Anti-Injunction Acts 


pS yh 1929 session of the Minnesota Legislature amended its 
anti-injunction law of 1917 so as to allow a temporary restrail- 
ing order to be issued without notice and hearing upon a proper s!ow- 
ing that violence is actually being done or is extremely probab|: 01 
the part of the person or persons sought to be restrained. (Ch. 2°10.) 

A chronological history is necessary to an understanding of the 
present status of this type of legislation. California in 1903 (Ac‘s of 
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1903, ch.*235) P rape an act to limit the meaning of the word “con- 
spiracy”’ and also the use of “restraining orders” and “injunctions” 
as applied to disputes between employers and employees in the State 
of California. he statute provided that ‘‘no agreement, combina- 
tion, or contract by or between two or more persons to do or procure 
to be done, or not to do or procure not to be done, any act in contem- 
plation or furtherance of any trade dispute between employers and 
employees in the State of California shall be deemed criminal, nor 
shall those engaged therein be indictable or otherwise punishable for 
the crime of conspiracy, if such act committed by one person would 
not be punishable as a crime, nor shall such agreement, combination, 
or contract be considered as in restraint of trade or commerce, nor 
shall any restraining order or injunction be issued with relation 
thereto.” 

Section 1464 of the Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913, passed by 
the first Legislature of the State of Arizona in its third session in 1913, 
as compiled and indexed under authority of chapter 64, third special 
session, provides as follows: 


1464. No restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of this 
State, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an employer and 
employees, or between employers and employees, or between employeeg, or be- 
tween persons employed and persons seeking employment, involving or growing 
out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary 
to prevent irreparable injury to property or to a property right of the party mak- 
ing the application, for which injury there is no adequate remedy at law, and such 
property or er, right must be described with particularity in the application, 
which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons 
from terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any 
work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do; or from attending at or near a house or place where any person 
resides or works, or carries on business, or happens to be for the purpose of peace- 
fully obtaining or communicating information, or of peacefully persuading any 
person to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to 
employ any party to such dispute; or from recommending, advising, or persuad- 
ing others a peaceful means so to do; or from ye nny ad giving to or withholding 
from any person engaged in such dispute any strike benefits or other moneys or 
things of value; or from peaceably assembling at any place in a lawful manner 
and for lawful purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully 
be done in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto. 


The 1913 session of the Legislature of Kansas (Acts of 1913, ch. 233) 
also enacted an anti-injunction statute which provided as follows: 


Ssecrion 1. That no injunction whether interlocutory or permanent, in any 
case between any employer and employee, or between employers and employees, 
or between employees, or between ious employed and persons seeking employ- 
ment, involving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms, or conditions of 
employment, shall be issued without previous notice, and an opportunity to be 
heard on behalf of the parties to be en neni which notice, together with a copy 
of the motion, petition or other pleading upon which the application for suc 
injunction will Sia based, shall be served upon the parties sought to be enjoined 
a reasonable time in advance of such application. But if it shall appear to the 
satisfaction of the court or judge that immediate and irreparable injury is likely 
to ensue to the complainant, and that the giving of notice of the application or 
the delay incident thereto would probably permit the doing of the act sought 
to be restrained before notice could be served or hearing thereon, the court 
or ju may, in his discretion, issue a ory ct | restraining order without 
notice, Every such order shall be indorsed of record, shall define the injury arid 
state w it io irreparable and why the order was granted without notice, and 
shall by its terms expire within such time after entry, not to exceed seven days, 
as the court or judge may fix, unless within the time so fixed the order is extended 
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or renewed for a like period, after notice to those previously served, if any, «1 
for good cause shown, and the reasons for such extension shall be entered of ree rq. 

Sec. 2. That no restraining order or interlocutory order of injunction s}\q\| 
issue except upon the giving of security by the applicant in such sum as the 
court or judge may deem proper, conditioned upon the payment of such costs 
and damages as may be incurred or suffered by any party who may be found to 
have been wrongfully enjoined or restrained thereby. 

Sec. 3. That every order of injunction or restraining order shall set forth the 
reasons for the issuance of the same, shall be specific in terms, and _s)})q)| 
describe in reasonable detail, and not by reference to the petition, motion, or ot}ier 
document, the act or acts sought to be restrained; and shall be binding only 
upon the parties to the suit, their agents, servants, employees, and attorneys, 
or those in active concert with them, and who shall by personal service or otler- 
wise have received actual notice of the same. 

Sec. 4. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the State of Kansas, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an 
employer and employee, or between employers and employees, or between 
employees, or between persons employed and persons seeking employment, 
involving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employ- 
ment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property or to a property 
right of the party making the application, for which injury there is no adequate 
remedy at law and such property or property right must be described with 
particularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the 
applicant or by his agent or attorney. And no such restraining order or injunc- 
tion shall prohibit any person or persons from terminating any relation of employ- 
ment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, 
advising, or persuading others by peaceful means to do so; or from attending at 
or near a house or place where any person resides or works, or carries on business, 
or happens to be for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating inform- 
ation, or of peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working; 
or from ceasing to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute; or from 
recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means to do so; or 
from paying or giving to or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute 
any strike benefits or other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assem- 
bling at any place in a lawful manner and for lawful purposes; or from doing any 
act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by any 
party thereto. 


Montana also, in 1913 (Acts of 1913, ch. 28), provided that injunc- 
tions could not be granted in the following case: 


8. In labor disputes under any other or different circumstances or conditions, 
than if the controversy were of another or different character, or between parties 
neither or none of whom were laborers or interested in labor questions. 


The 1914 session of the Massachusetts Legislature enacted the 
following anti-injunction statute (Acts of 1914, ch. 778—later re- 
pealed): 


Section 1. It shall not be unlawful for persons employed or seeking emp!oy- 
ment to enter into any arrangements, agreements, or combinations with the view 
of lessening the hours of labor or of increasing their wages or bettering their 
condition; and no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the Commonwealth or by any judge thereof in any case between an employer 
and employees, or between employers and employees, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employment, or involving or growing out of a dispute 
concerning terms or conditions of employment, or any act or acts done in pur- 
suance thereof, unless such order or injunction be necessary to prevent irrepara)le 
injury to property or to a property right of the party making the application, for 
which there is no adequate remedy at law; and such property or property right 
shall be particularly described in the application, which shall be sworn to by 
the applicant or by his agent or attorney. 

Sec. 2. In construing this act, the right to enter into the relation of employer 
and employee, to change that relation, and to assume and create a new relation 
for employer and employee, and to perform and carry on business in such relation 
with any person in any place, or to do work and labor as an employee, shal! |< 
held and construed to @ personal and not a property right. In all cases 
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involving the violation of the contract of employment either by the employee or 
employer where no irreparable damage is about to be committed upon the prop- 
erty or property right of either, no injunction shall be granted but the parties 
shall be left to their remedy at law. 

Ssc. 3. No persons who are employed or seeking employment or other labor 
shall be indicted, prosecuted, or tried in any court of the Commonwealth for 
entering into any arrangement, agreement, or combination between themselves 
as such employees or laborers, made with a view of lessening the number of hours 
of labor or increasing their wages or bettering their condition or for any act done 
in pursuance thereof, unless such act is in itself unlawful. 


Three months after the approval of the Massachusetts act the 
Clayton Act of October 15, 1914 (38 Stat. 730, 738), was approved, 
section 20 of which provides as follows: 


Sec. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court 
of the United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an 
employer and employees, or between employers and employees, or between 
employees, or between persons employed and persons seeking employment, involv- 
ing or growing out of, a dispute concerning terms or conditions ef employment, 
unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to property, or to a property right, 
of the party making the application, for which injury there is no adequate remedy 
at law, and such property or property right must be described with particularity 
in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant or 
by his agent or attorney. 

‘And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or per- 
sons, Whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, 
or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place 
where any such person or persons may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully 
obtaining or communicating information, or from peacefully persuading any 
person to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing to patronize or to 
employ any party to such dispute or from recommending, advising, or persuad- 
ing onions by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or giving to, 
or withholding from, any person’ engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits 
or other moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawful 
manner, and for lawful purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might 
lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by any party thereto; nor shall 
any of the acts specified in this paragraph be considered or held to be violations 


of any law of the United States. 

In 1917 Minnesota (Acts of 1917, ch. 493) and Utah (Acts of 1917, 
ch. 68); in 1919, North Dakota (Acts of 1919, ch. 171), Oregon 
(Acts of 1919, ch. 346), Washington (Acts of 1919, ch. 185), and 
Wisconsin (Acts of 1919, ch. 211); in 1925, Illinois (Acts of 1925, 
p. 878); and in 1926, New Jersey (Acts of 1926, ch. 207), enacted 
anti-injunction legislation following in principle, if not in phraseology, 
the legislation of 1913 and 1914. 

Public interest in anti-injunction legislation within the past few 
years has centered in the so-called Shipstead bill (S. 1482, 70th Cong.). 
A subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the United 
States Senate held extensive hearings from February 8, 1928, to March 
22, 1928, on the Shipstead bill, and on May 26, 1928, Senator Norris 
reported in the Senate that a substitute bill had been reported by 
the subcommittee to the Judiciary Committee.! 


Constitutionality 


THE Quxstion of the constitutionality of the first statute, the 
California Act of 1903, was before the Supreme Court of California 
in & labor case in which boycotting and picketing were charged and 


‘See Congressional Record, May 26, 1928. Copy of bill and substitute bill printed in the Labor 
Review, November, 1928, pp. 85-89. 
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in which it was maintained that an injunction was specifically {,)- 
bidden by the California act. The supreme court of the State held 
that the law could not be construed as undertaking to prohibit g 
court from enjoining wrongful acts and if it could be so construed jj 
would be to that extent void because violative of constitutional rig}; {s 
of liberty and protection. (Goldberg v. Stablemen’s Union (190\) 
149 Calif. 429, 86 Pac. 324.) 

In a later case before the same court a decision was rendered jn 
which it was said that ‘‘not only would it be void as violative of one’s 
constitutional right to acquire, possess, enjoy, and protect property, 
but as well would it be obnoxious to the Constitution in creating 
arbitrarily and without reason a class above and beyond the law, which 
is applicable to all other individuals and classes. * * * It would 
exempt trades-unions from the operation of the general laws of thie 
land under circumstances where the same laws would operate against 
all other individuals, combinations, or associations. It is thus 1ot 
only special legislation, obnoxious to the Constitution, but it still 
further violates the Constitution in attempting to grant privileges and 
immunities to certain citizens or classes of citizens, which, upon t)hie 
same terms, have not been granted to all citizens.” (Pierce ». 
Stablemen’s Union (1909), 156 Calif. 70, 103 Pac. 324.) 

The Massachusetts act of 1914 was before the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts in a case involving the relative rights of two labor 
unions. Jt was contended that the interference of one union with 
the employment of members of another union could not be enjoined. 
The supreme court denied this and held the act unconstitutional on 
the ground that, if the contention was correct, workmen would be 
excluded from the legal protection to which they are entitled, since 
if no injunction could be issued in their behalf workmen would be 
without protection of their right to labor while the property of the 
capitalist could be safeguarded by such proceedings. (Bogniv. Perotti 
(1916), 224 Mass. 152, 112 N. i. 853.) 

Section 20 of the Clayton Act was before the Supreme Court in a 
case involving the secondary boycott in which an injunction had been 

anted restraining certain labor unions from maintaining a secondary 
fusentt in New York to compel a Michigan manufacturer of printing 
presses to unionize his factory. The supreme court held that the 
secondary boycott was iege) and that the injunction had been 
properly granted. In its opinion the court said that ‘‘the emphasis 
placed on the words ‘lawful’ and ‘lawfully’, ‘peaceful’ and ‘peace- 
fully,’ and the references to the dispute a 6 the parties to it, strongly 
rebut a legislative intent to confer a general immunity for conduct 
violative of the antitrust laws, or otherwise unlawful.” (Duplex 
Co. v. Deering (1921), 254 U. S. 443, 473.) . 

In the same year, but in the following term of court, Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft delivered an opinion in a case involving section 20 of 
the Clayton Act in which an injunction had been granted enjoining, 
among other things, picketing of a plant in which a strike existed 
and said that “It is oe that Congress wished to forbid the use ly 
the Federal courts of their equity arm to prevent peaceable persuasi:n 
bY employees, discharged or expectant, in promotion of their side of 

e dispute, and to secure them against judicial restraint in obtainig 
or communicating information in any place where they might law- 
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fully be. This introduces no new principle into the equity juris- 
prudence of those courts. It is merely declaratory of what was the 
best practice always, Congress thought it wise to stabilize this rule 
of action and render it uniform.”” (American Foundries v. Tri-City 
Council (1921), 257 U. S. 184, 203). 

The construction placed upon section 20 of the Clayton Act by 
the United States Supreme Court saved the constitutionality of the 
law. One week after the decision of the court in the Tri-City Council 
case, Mr. Chief Justice Taft delivered an opinion holding substantially 
the same provision found in the Arizona statutes unconstitutional 
and void because of the construction put upon the words by the 
Arizona Supreme Court. The Supreme Court, speaking through the 
Chief Justice, said that the construction of the words by the Arizona 
Supreme Court was as far different in meaning from section 20 of the 
Clayton Act as if they were in wholly different languages. The 
Supreme Court said that the effect of the ruling of the Arizona court 
under paragraph 1464 of the Arizona Code was that ‘“‘loss may be 
inflicted upon the plaintiffs’ property and business by ‘picketing’ 
in any form if violence be not used, and that, because no violence was 
shown or claimed, the campaign carried on, as described in the 
complaint and exhibits, did not unlawfully invade complainants’ 
rights,” and that ‘‘a law which operates to make lawful such a wrong 
as is described in plaintiffs’ complaint deprives the owner of the 
business and the premises of his property without due process, and 
can not be held valid under the fourteenth amendment.” (Truax v. 
Corrigan (1921), 257 U.S. 312, 324, 328.) 

In the light of the decisions of the Supreme Court, it seems apparent 
that the anti-injunction statutes as they exist are merely declaratory 
of the best equity practices and introduce no new principle into 
equity jurisprudence but are only for the purpose of stabilizing the 
rule of action and rendering it uniform. Attempts by legislatures to 
abolish the right to injunctions against unlawful activities are 
apparently unconstitutional as beyond the power of the legislature. 
Acts of violence are apparently not the test of unlawfulness. As the 
best equity practice dictates that unlawfulness can, whatever its 
form, be enjoined, the question arises as to what is or what is not 
lawful conduct. ‘The bill which was reported by the subcommittee of 
the Judiciary Committee of the United States attempts to define 
what is lawful conduct which can not be enjoined by an equity court 
in certain labor disputes.” 





cent tata dl 
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Enactment of Antiunion Contract Law in Wisconsin 


HE 1929 session of the Legislature of Wisconsin enacted an 

antiunion contract law, this ani the first law of its kind to be 
enacted by any American State. The act declares that an employ- 
ment contract containing an agreement whereby either party under- 
takes not to join, become, or remain a member of any labor organi- 
zation or of any organization of employers is contrary to public 
policy and wholly void. 





*Labor Review, November, 1928, p. 87. 
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The Wisconsin act forms a new section to the chapter on employ- 
ment regulations, reading as follows: 


Sec. 103.46. Every undertaking or promise hereafter made, whether written 
or oral, express or implied, constituting or contained in either (1) a contract or 
agreement of hiring or employment between any employer and any employee or 
prospective employee, whereby (a) either party to such contract or agreemeni 
undertakes or promises not to join, become, or remain a member of any labor 
organization or of any organization of employers, or (6) either party to such 
contract or agreement undertakes or promises that he will withdraw from the 
employment relation in the event that he joins, becomes, or remains a member 
of any labor organization or of any organization of employers; or (2) in a con- 
tract or agreement for the sale of agricultural, horticultural, or dairy products 
between a producer of such products and a distributor or purchaser thereof, 
whereby either party to such contract or agreement undertakes or promises not 
to join, become, or remain a member of any cooperative association organize 
under chapter 185 or of any trade association of the producers, distributors, or 
purchasers of such products, is hereby declared to be contrary to public policy 
and wholly void and shall not afford any basis for the granting of legal or equita- 
ble relief by any court. 


Organized labor is working for the passage of legislation aimed at 
the validity of antiunion employment contracts. To prevent con- 
fusion and misunderstanding in the citation of court decisions a few 
cases decided by the United States Supreme Court are here noted so 
that the position of organized labor in view of the attitude of the 
courts may be more clearly understood. 

Three cases have been decided by the United States Supreme Court 
directly involving the antiunion contract. (Adair v. United States 
1908), 208 U. S. 161; Coppage v. Kansas (1915), 236 U. S. 1; and 
Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchel! (1917), 245 U.S. 229.) 

The Adair case involved the criminal prosecution of a railway 
foreman for discharging a railway employee because of his being a 
member of a labor organization in violation of section 10 of the 
Erdman Act, which provides as follows: 


Sec. 10. That any employer subject to the provisions of this act and any 
officer, agent, or receiver of such employer who shali require any employee, or 
any person seeking employment, as a condition of such employment, to enter 
into an agreement, either written or verbal, not to become or remain a member 
of any labor corporation, asscciation, or organization; or shall threaten any 
employee with loss of employment, or shall unjustly discriminate against any 
employee because of his membership in such a labor corporation, association, or 
organization; or who shall require any employee or any person seeking employ- 
ment, as a condition of such employment, to enter into a contract whereby such 
employee or applicant for employment shall agree to contribute to any fund for 
charitable, social, or beneficial ang ese to release such employer from lega! 
liability for any personal injury by reason of any benefit received from such fund 
beyond the proportion of the benefit arising from the employer’s contribution 
to such fund; or who shall, after having discharged an employee, attempt or 
conspire to prevent such employee from obtaining employment, or who shall, 
after the quitting of an employee, attempt or conspire to prevent such employee 
from obtaining employment, is hereby declared to be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, upon conviction thereof in any court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction in the district in which such offense was committed, shall be punished 
for each offense by a fine of not less than $100 and not more than $1,000. (30 
Stat. 424, 428, June 1, 1898.) 


The question presented to the court was “May Congress make it a 
criminal offense against the United States—as by the tenth section 0! 
the act of 1898 it does—for an agent or officer of an interstate carrier, 
having full authority in the premises from the carrier, to discharge 
an employee from service simply because of his membership in a labor 
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organization?” (208 U.S. 171.) The court held that “as the rela- 
tions and the conduct of the parties towards each other was not con- 
trolled by any contract other than a general agreement on one side 
to accept the services of the employee and a general agreement on 
the other side to render services to the employer—no term being 
fixed for the continuance of the employment—Congress could not, 
' consistently with the fifth amendment, make it a crime against the 
' United States to discharge the employee because of his being a 
member of a labor organization.”” (208 U. S. 176.) In concluding 
' its opinion the court said that “this decision is therefore restricted 
' to the question of the validity of the particular provision in the act 
" of Congress making it a crime against the United States for an agent 
or officer of an interstate carrier to discharge an employee from its 
| service because of his being a member of a labor organization.’ 
(208 U. S. 180.) 
_ The Coppage case involved a State law providing a penalty for 
- coercing or influencing or making demands upon or requirements of 
» employees, servants, laborers, and persons seeking employment. 
This act (Kansas Acts of 1903, ch. 222) provided as follows: 


Section 1. That it shall be unlawful for any individual or member of any 
firm, or any agent, officer, or employee of any company or corporation, to coerce, 
require, demand, or influence any person or persons to enter into any agreement, 
- either written or verbal, not to join or become or remain a member of any labor 
' organization or association, as a condition of such person or persons securing 
' employment, or continuing in the employment of such individual, firm, or cor- 
ration. 
4 "ioe 2. Any individual or member of any firm or any agent, officer, or em- 
ployee of any company or corporation violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
' ina sum not less than $50 or imprisoned in the county jail not less than 30 days. 


_ Coppage, superintendent of a railway company, requested an 
_ employee to sign an agreement to withdraw from a labor union while 
in the employ of the railway, and, on the refusal of the employee 
» todo it, Machiried him from the service of the company. Coppage 
> was charged with the violation of the statute above quoted and was 

found guilty. The Supreme Court of the United States pointed out 
the distinction between the Adair and the Coppage cases in its 
' statement that “‘ while the statute that was dealt with in the Adair case 
' contained a clause substantially identical with the Kansas act now 
under consideration—a clause making it a misdemeanor for an 
_ employer to require an employee or applicant for employment, as a 

condition of such employment, to agree not to become or remain a 
member of a labor organization—the conviction was based upon 
another clause, which related to discharging an employee because 
of his membership in such an organization; and the decision, naturally, 
was confined to the case actually presented for decision.” (236 
U.S. 11.) The penalty imposed in the Adair case was on the ground 
of the discharge of an employee because of his being a member of a 
labor organization. The Coppage case involved a penalty imposed 
“not for the discharge but for the attempt to coerce an unwillin 
employee to agree to forego the exercise of the legal right involve 
as a condition of employment.” (236 U. S. 40.) The court held . 
the Kansas act ‘as construed and applied so as to punish with fine 
or Imprisonment an employer or his agent for merely prescribing, as a 
condition upon which one may secure employment under or remain 
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in the service of such employer, that the employee shall enter int, ay, 
agreement not to become or remain a member of any labor organiza- 
tion while so employed, is repugnant to the ‘due process’ clause of the 
fourteenth amendment, sind therefore void.” (236 U.S. 26.) Re. 
viewing the effect of the Adair and Coppage decisions, it must, he 
noted that both the Federal and the State acts held unconstitutiong| 
provided criminal punishment for the violation of the statute. 
Though an attempt was made to distinguish between a statute impos. 
ing a penalty for membership in a labor union and punishmeni fo; 
discharging an employee because of failure to agree to an antiunion 
contract, the cases are similar in that they both involve criminal 
punishment. 

The Hitchman case affirmed a decree granting an injunction 
against attempts to organize employees who had agreed that they would 
not, while in the service of their employer, become members of a union 
and if they joined the union would withdraw from their employment. 
The case involved the application of the common law of West Virginia. 
No statute was involved in the decision of the case. The court held 
that upon all the facts involved in the particular case before it the 
purpose to be attained and the methods resorted to by the organizers 
were unlawful. Apparently ‘the conclusion as to the purpose and 
methods was largely influenced by the agreement of the em- 
ployees that they would not, while in the service of the employer, 
become a member of a union and if they joined the union would with- 
draw from their employment. (245 U.S. 229, 263.) 

The Wisconsin antiunion contract act, which became a law on 
May 24, 1929, provides that the agreement of an employee not to join 
a labor organization is contrary to public policy and shall not afford 
any basis for the granting of legal or equitable relief by any court, 
presents the next step in the development of this subject. The 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that legislation was 
unconstitutional which provides penalties in discharging an employee 
because of membership in a union or because of his refusal to agree not 
to become a member of a labor union. The Supreme Court of the 
United States has never directly passed upon the constitutionality 
of 2 law which declares an antiunion agreement contrary to public 
policy. 
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General Management and Cooperative Subcontracting by 
Workers | ~ 


HE International Labor Office has recently issued a report on 
T piece subcontracting (commandite) by groups of workers, 
made for the economic consultative committee of the League of 
Nations." 

The essentials of such cooperative work are declared to be: (1) 
The composition of the group is determined by the free choice of the 
members; (2) the members work under a leader chosen by them- 
selves; and (3) the collective wages are shared among the members, 
including the leader, on principles agreed upon as fair by the members 
themselves. ‘‘These characteristics distinguish ‘cooperative work’ 
from other methods of collective payment where the employer him- 
self recruits the members of the group or chooses their leader or 
arranges how the collective wage is to be shared. ‘There is, however, 
still ‘cooperative work’ even if the employer plays an active part at 
the moment when the group is being formed and the principles of its 
working are being drawn up, provided that once the group is formed 
it is held together by working relationships which bind all the mem- 
bers including the leader.” 

To the question as to what extent and under what conditions such 
a cooperative arrangement can find a place under the present system 
of labor organization, the investigators reply that the cases studied 
‘Dermit the conclusion that the cooperative labor contract is suffi- 
ciently pliable to be applied under very varied conditions of technical 
organization.” 

Subcontracting by workers is in force in the government printing 
office and several other printing establishments in France,’ in a build- 
ing construction firm in Maubeuge, a furniture factory in Millau, in 
two Paris plants manufacturing women’s hats, and in a number of 
metallurgical plants in the east and south of France. 

During an inquiry conducted by the French Ministry of Labor 
employers were asked their opinion of the cooperative contracting 
for work. Those who did not come the system in their plants did not 
like it, because they said it restricted the authority of the employer. 
Those who had commandites, however, were generally favorable to 
the system. There were some who saw no marked advantages in 
the system, but they found no marked disadvantages either. Others 
were very much in favor of it. Some of the reasons for this favorable 
opinion were that the commandite relieves the employer of the 
recruitment of his workers; it relieves him of at least a part of the 





‘International Labor Office. Cooperative Information, No. 6-a (90-a), 1929. 
* See Review for February, 1926, pp. 208-211 for a description of the commandites in the French printing 


industry, 
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supervisory duties, without decreasing his authority, and he can 
always discontinue the system if he finds it disadvantageous. [t 
was also said that the commandite system improves the relations 
between employer and workers, and that discipline is excellent ‘}e- 
cause it is more readily accepted and the workers realize that bad 
discipline decreases output and consequently wages.”’ 


In fact, the output has increased noticeably and the commandites give a maxi- 
mum of output in a minimum of time. The first reason for this is that each 
worker does the work which is assigned to him by the commandite taking account 
of his abilities. In the second place the solidarity which exists among the workers 
makes each one interested in the work of all and all interested in the work of each. 
Consequently, there is a remarkable spirit of emulation and of mutual super- 
vision which helps production. 

Messrs. Dubois and Bauer, heads of two printing works, stated that in their 
opinion they could only congratulate themselves on having set up commandites 
in their works. The output they obtained was 50 per cent higher than that of 
workers paid by the day. Work was more careful, there were fewer mistakes 
and very few stoppages of the typesetting machines, since the workers worked 
more methodically in order to avoid any loss of time * * ¥*, The only 
disadvantage is that if the leader of the group is not an energetic man, his workers 
do as they like. In order to avoid this, these employers stated that they had 
chosen the leader from among their own workers and had made his appointment 
a condition for accepting the commandite. They had also made it a condition 
that the leader should not be changed without their consent. They also con- 
sidered it necessary that the leader should have sufficient tact to give satisfac- 
tion both to his comrades and his employer. 

Two other employers, while agreeing with the opinion expressed above and 
insisting on the necessity of a leader possessing all the qualities mentioned in 
order to insure the good working df the commandite, thought that a leader with 
these qualities ee be appointed by the workers themselves, 


| * 





_— 
~~ 


Use of Motion Pictures in the Cooperative Movement of Russia 


SE of motion pictures by\ cooperative societies is very general 
in Russia, according to \a recent report of the All-Russian 
Central Union of Consumers’ Sdeieties.! 

On April 1, 1929, there were 1,459 portable moving-picture theaters, 
of which about 55 per cent were\run by the consumers’ cooperative 
organizations. It is planned to extend this work rapidly and it is 
hoped that by 1932-33 the number of motion-picture theaters will 
reach 8,500 and that at least 6,300 of these will be cooperative. 

During the past year the Centrosoyus acquired 650 films of a 
general character, and in addition the union produced 555 copies of 
films dealing with cooperation. ‘Twelve new cooperative films were 
produced during the year, so that “‘there are now in the field 25 
different films of a cooperative nature, with a total ribbon length 
of 250,000 meters. The Centrosoyus expended in the production of 
these films the sum of 222,000 rubles [$114,330]. This year it is 
planned to produce 20 different films which cost 405,000 rubles 
[$208,575].” 

The report states that the cooperative films are very popular 
among the workers and peasants who frequent the motion-picture 
theaters. The value of such films toward furthering the spread of 
cooperation is attested as follows: 









1All Russian Central Union of Consumers’ Societies (Centrosoyus). Information Bulletin of ‘ e0- 
trosoyus, May 10, 1929. 
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A moving picture of a cooperative nature properly shown greatly facilitates 
the cooperative-educational work by penetrating into the farthermost nooks 
and corners of the Soviet Union. A great cooperative-social activity is being 
centered around the movie. The movie has transformed into a powerful propa- 
ganda factor of cooperative work and contributes greatly towards the organi- 
zation and guidance of the work of the primary cooperatives. 


The fees charged are varied along class lines. The poor of the 
village are admitted free, while the various classes of peasants are 
charged amounts ranging from 5 to 30 kopecks (2.6 to 15.5 cents). 

Since skilled motion-picture operators and mechanics are necessary 
for the showing of the pictures, the various local organizations have 
siven a number of courses for the training of such workers, and last 
summer the Centrosoyus gave 4-month courses for the training of 
instructors in the work. 
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LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Convention of Association of Governmental Officials in Industry 


ROM June 4 to 7, 1929, at Toronto, the Association of Goy- 
ernmental Officials in Industry of the United States and Canada 
held its sixteenth annual meeting. 

Among the subjects discussed were the following: Stabilization of 
employment in industry; Safety code correlating; Reports of safety 
code committees on cranes, derricks, and hoists, dust explosions, 
building exits, textile safety, walkway surface, and gas mask ¢:n- 
nisters; Necessity for safety standardization in the United State.— 
how this can be brought about; Some facts and reflections regarding 
employment statistics; A decade of employment office work in 
Ontario; Relation of women’s bureaus to State departments of labor; 
Administration of the minimum wage law in Ontario; How the hour 
law and child labor law is enforced in British Columbia; Promotion 
of safety education through State and provincial departments of 
labor; History and administration of factory inspection; How factory 
inspectors can best assist in the work of accident prevention; Trend 
of workmen’s compensation laws; Industrial poisons—where they 
are to be found and what is being done about them; Best methods 
to FS des injuries from use of industrial poisons. 

decision was reached that the association ‘‘support the American 
Engineering Standards Committee in regard to safety codes.” The 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics was designated as 
the representative of the association on this committee. 

Miss Maud Swett, field director, woman and child labor, Indus- 
trial Commission of Wisconsin, was elected president of the associa- 
tion.. Louisville, Ky., is to be the 1930 convention city. 





Twelfth International Labor Conference 


HE twelfth session of the International Labor Conference was 

held in Geneva from May 30 to June 21, with delegates present 
from 50 of the 55 countries which are members of the International 
Labor anization.! This was not only the highest percentage 
of attendance yet recorded but there was also a larger nui- 
ber than ever before of ‘“‘complete” delegations; that is, delegations 
having representatives of both employers and workers as well as of 
the governments. 

The agenda of the conference included four items: Prevention of 
industrial accidents, protection against accidents of workers engag:d 
in loading or unloading ships, hours of work of salaried employe:s, 
and fo labor. ‘The first two items were considered at the previous 


1 International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 3, 10, ‘24, 1929. 
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session of the conference while the last two were discussed for the 
first time at the present session. 

The director in summing up the work of the International Labor 
Office during the past year stated that the most encouraging progress 
during 1928 was probably in the field of international labor legisla- 
tion, as there was an unprecedented increase in the number of rati- 
fications, 79 ratifications having been registered for the year ending 
March 15, 1929, whereas the average number of ratifications an- 
nually had been about 35. He also said that ‘‘it seems as if the 
covernments of the important industrial States are now vying with 
each other, and others which were hitherto indifferent or hesitatin 
are taking action which will give living value to the internationa 
labor conventions.”’ 

It was announced at this session by Sir Humbert Wolfe, British 
Government delegate to the conference, that steps would be taken 
immediately by the Labor Party now in power in Great Britain to 
secure unconditional ratification of the 8-hour convention. A press 
release from the Washington branch of the International Labor Office 
states that this is the most significant announcement, from the stand- 
point of labor, made in recent years. This action on the part of the 
British Government paves the way for similar action by Austria, 
France, Italy, and Spain, with the virtual certainty that Germany 
and the Netherlands will also follow the lead of Great Britain. 

The convention has already been unconditionally ratified by 10 
countries, the most important of which from an industrial standpoint 
are Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and India, while 5 countries, including 
France and Spain, have ratified it subject to its ratification by the 
other principal industrial countries. The action of Great Britain, 
therefore, may be expected to result in practically universal acceptance 
of the 8-hour day and the 48-hour week both in principle and in 
legislative fact. 





All-India Trade Union Congress 


"The All-India Trade Union Congress held a three-day session at 
Jharia, December 18-20, 1928, with some 200 delegates present 
from labor unions throughout India.!_ The discussions covered a wide 
field. The delegates felt that, conditions being what they are in 
India, it is almost impossible for workers to make much inter 
without political action, and a number of resolutions were adopted 
dealing with political as well as social conditions. Prominent amon 
them were demands for the nationalization of industries and land, 
universal adult franchise, free compulsory primary education, the 
recognition of the right to work and to maintenance, the provision 
of social and unemployment insurance, and the adoption of a system 
of electing labor representatives to the local and general pranes 
bodies from properly constituted trade-unions. General labor de- 
mands were formulated as follows: 


This congress reaffirms its omy: that legislation should immediately be passed 
providing for all workers working in factories, mines, tea, coffee, rubber planta- 
tions, transport, and in all other organized trades and industries: . 

1. Adult franchise. 

2. An 8-hour day or 44-hour week. 





! The All-India Trade Union Bulletin, Bombay, Vol. V, Nos. 7 to 11. 
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3. Machinery for fixing minimum wage (in view of the fact that the wages in 
India are extremely low, and that it is the right of the workers to get minimum 
living wage.) 

4. Sickness and unemployment insurance. 


5. Old-age pensions and pensions for widows and orphans. 
6. Maternity benefits. 
7. Weekly payment of wages. 


Government action to improve housing is also asked, the Congress 
declaring its opinion that the high mortality rate among the workine 
population and the growing deterioration of the physical, moral, and 
material conditions of the workers are ‘‘largely due to the disgracef | 
conditions of housing and sanitation which prevail in the working- 
class quarters in every industrial city.” Also, the government is 
asked to prohibit the practice of industrial and commercial firms of 
making deductions from wages to cover fines and forfeitures imposed 
by their rules. Better factory inspection is the burden of another 
request. 


This congress, taking note of the utter inadequacy of the number of factory 
inspectors, calls upon the Government of India to increase this number and 
appoint an adequate number of women factory inspectors in each Province to 
protect the interests of women engaged in industrial establishments. 
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Small Claims Courts 


STATISTICAL study of the operation of the Hartford, Conn., 

small claims court, by two members of the Yale Law School, 

was printed in the April, 1929, issue of the Connecticut Bar Journal. 

This study discloses ‘‘a simple but effective working procedure for the 

collection of claims, small in amount, but well founded in point of 
fact and law.” 

Since 1921 a committee of the Connecticut Bar Association has 
been advocating the passage by the Connecticut Legislature of a 
bill to establish a ‘‘simple and economical procedure for the hearing 
and determination of small claims.” In 1927, the Connecticut 
Legislature authorized by special act the establishment of small 
claims procedure in the city courts of Hartford and of Stamford. 
(Special acts of 1927, chs. 187 and 319.) 

The Hartford procedure is applicable to claims of $100 or less, 
provides that the judge of the city court of Hartford shall make 
rules ‘providing for a simple, informal and inexpensive procedure 
for the determination, according to the rules of substantive law, of 
all claims for money damages, except claims based upon slander and 
libel, in which the plaintiff claims as debt or damages $100 or less.”’ 
The procedure is not exclusive, but is alternative to the existing 
procedure for causes begun by writ and complaint. Under the 
small claims procedure, however, actions are instituted by merely 
making a written or oral statement to a clerk of the court who reduces 
the same to concise written form in a ‘‘small claims” docket kept 
forthe purpose. Notice is given by mail, instead of by the customary 
mode of legal service, and provisions are made for early hearings, and 
for rules eliminating the fees and costs now fixed by law. The clerk 
may on application and for cause shown, issue writs of attachment 
on property. Provision is made whereby defendants who show by 
affidavit that they have in good faith a defense to the action may 
secure a transfer of the cause to the regular docket. In the absence 
of transfer, all parties are deemed to have waived the rest of trial by 
jury, and no right of appeal or other review of the judgment exists, 
except for fraud. ‘The court itself may order a case transferred to 
the regular civil docket. The particular proceedings are placed in 
charge of an assistant clerk, who is a necessary and important official 
in the smooth working of the procedure. <a 

The following table was compiled by the investigators, showing 
the operation of the Hartford Small Claims Court from its inauguration 
in July, 1927, to the end of December, 1928: 
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CASES IN SMALL CLAIMS COURT IN HARTFORD, JULY 1, 1927, TO DECEMBER 31, 








Number of claims for— 





















































. | | 
Disposition Work | Goods Notes _ Other! Mis- 
and | fur- | and | Rent} ,491;-| negli-| cella-) T tal 
labor |nished | loans ouben gence neous) 
es Oe I an one dbtiecnanveie dndaeahe 542 | 1, 585 97 | 210 36 38 53 | 2,561 
Judgment for defendant___._-...._.....---.---.---- | 2 28 2 15 21 12; 22 28 
Qs I AE ES A | 377} 1,042 37 79 50 34 47 | 1,666 
EE SEE SEE eae ne, HI ANG + 123 516 25 55 17 16 28 780 
ey OE SRE SE a Be 15 6 1 3 9 6 6 46 
ae GO BO. 3, BOO sh ono d6506. tiene boee 14 33 1 6 0 0 1 
Number of cases__...........-.-.--.--------- 1,099 | 3,210} 163 | 368| 133} 106} 157 | 5, 235 
1 ———— —$— | —— - 
Defaults (included in judgment for plaintiff) -.._._- 397 | 1,341 66} 114 13 5 26 | 1, 962 
CO ee See Fae ee ee ee ae wee 288 585 36 | 141 61 59 72 | 1, 242 
Amount recovered over $35_-.........---------.---. 182 477 49 |} 107 17 2 22 856 




















As the table shows, the largest single type of action was for goods 
furnished (3,210) which comprises nearly two-thirds of all cases 
brought. The next largest item is that for work and labor (1,099) 
or over one-fifth of the total number. Since these two forms of 
claims furnish over four-fifths of the total business of the court, it 
appeared that the procedure was especially serving the stores fur- 
nishing goods and the wage earner on his claim for wages. 

In 856 cases the amount recovered was in excess of $35 while in 
the remainder, where judgments were entered for the plaintiff (1,705) 
the amount was $35 or less. This indicates that two-thirds of the 
business of the court concerns very small claims and, in view of the 
expense of the ordinary civil action, in all probability many of these 
claims would have been lost except for this procedure. The investi- 
gators are of the opinion that the fears of some lawyers as to the 
effect of this procedure upon their practice are not well founded, 
since a proportion of the claims are those which lawyers can collect 
only as acts of charity to their clients. 

he report points out that it was feared that the court would be 
resorted to for the prosecution of doubtful claims. The figures, 
however, indicate that this has not happened, as out of a total of 
5,236 cases brought, 2,561 resulted in judgments for the plaintiff and 
1,666 cases were settled; thus about one-half resulted in plaintiffs’ 
judgments while a third more were adjusted apparently amicably, 
and of the remainder, 780 or about one-seventh, were dismissed for 
one cause or another, while only 128 or slightly over 2 per cent 
resulted in defendants’ judgments. Only 46 cases were transferred 
to the regular city court docket, which seems to indicate that tlic 
procedure has been found acceptable to defendants as well as plain- 
tiffs. Only 55 cases (about 1 per cent) of those brought before 1929 
were pending on February 1, 1929, one month after the close of tlic 
year. ‘This promptness in disposition of the cases is pointed out in 
the report; under the ordinary procedure cases drag along for months. 

It was found necessary to issue attachments in only about 155 
cases or a little over 3 per cent of the total number. This also 's 
quite different from the ordinary civil procedure where attachment |: 
more usual and is burdensome upon the defendants and annoying |” 
large employers of labor who are subject to garnishment procedings 
on claims against their employees. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in June, 1929 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for June, 
D 1929, with comparable data for preceding months are presented 
below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and lasting less 
than one day have been omitted. 

Table 1 isa summary tableshowing for each of the months—January, 
1927, to June, 1929, inclusive—the number of disputes which began 
in those months, the number in effect at the end of each month, and 
the number of workers involved. It also shows, in the last column, 
the economic loss (in man-days) involved. ‘The number of workdays 
lost is computed by multiplying the number of workers affected in each 
dispute by the length of the dispute measured in working-days as 
normally worked by the industry or trade in question. 


TasLe 1—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH JANUARY, 1927, TO JUNE, 1929 





















































| 
Ter : Number of workers 
Number of disputes | involved in disputes | __ 
| pe rcge of 
. man-days 
a Tae In effect In effect lost during 
Beginning Beginning month 
in month at end of in month at end of 
month month 
1923 | 
JanUaty .. Lsctebaiiestiebes actin dééb-cdsnrines 37 18 5, 915 2, 287 58, 125 
Poboun <i aaah a wGs Soh bccn cosbecduus 65 45 9, 756 5, 717 115, 229 
po Ra nce SR ae: 74 67 13, 142 8, 182 214, 283 
Ape. 5 ae ie se ceca pind isis viene 87 88 202, 406 199,701 | 5, 265, 420 
BR Bc AF, PO EE ES 107 116 22, 245 200, 702 5, 136, 006 
JONG. .ccccbiessacece cb Au seSu At ble 80 88 18, 957 196, 323 4, 863, 345 
July... stepeeeebak ec cde nA Si ccs 65 63 33, 994 199, 287 5, 308, 123 
A tk nine iets chatted | 57 53 8, 150 198, 444 4, 999, 751 
eae i Silin oe RIRES Gee ACNE EE een 57 58 12, 282 196, 829 4, 945, 702 
EES ST ah CS A a ee 50 58 13, 024 82, 095 2, 724, 117 
NeW stiite tie cgnaumuipntesnsccincia 27 51 5, 282 82, 607 2, 040, 140 
DQOCM Ril kc ne Kahiltna bth neko 28 54 4, 281 81, 229 2, 129, 153 
1928 
ee pn eee ae 48 63 18, 850 81, 880 2, 128, 028 
PORTO u BI Si vinden cuore cabete ee eee 52 58 33, 441 103, 496 2, 145, 342 
March GEAGh ess wis. fai binpe-cpacewee 41 47 7, 459 76, 069 2, 291, 337 
ps ae Si Ey + RI RR | ES IE Sp ee oii 71 48 143, 700 129, 708 4, 806, 232 
May. tReet Loo se SS d 80 56 15, 640 133, 546 3, 455, 499 
JUNO. cia sec beers 44 46 31, 381 143, 137 3, 670, 878 
Be eS ET EE ot 54 42 18, 012 132, 187 3, 337, 386 
August fa ee hs: aes 59 42 8, 887 105, 760 3, 553, 750 
A RR aS aR 52 34 8, 897 62,862 | 2, 571, 982 
ates a SRR S GES 61 42 27, 866 41, 474 1, 304, 913 
Neveuetih ii fas... cub dh canal 44 38 37, 840 38, 745 1, 300, 362 
a ita le RR Re Mepighiee its 23 29 5, 172 35, 842 991, 238 
1929 
Salt 2" 3. GR 6 ee Ce 45 34 14, 727 39, 484 949, 692 
SS ea Pee 48 34 20, 134 40, 385 921, 583 
Mer alee Lon. natinbesnataneal 77 42 14, 052 41, 321 1, 094, 161 
April ae edd s ck cidosd.scnnbdeoddicoil 103 52 30, 130 52, 292 1, 429, 046 
od Ae SR 98 74 690 59, 565 1, 582, 295 
Sune SS nS Liaveck an psbccchesad 59 86 18, 871 55,795 | 1, 536, 098 
' Preliminary figures subject to change. 
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Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in A)’, 
May, and June, 1929, and the number of workers directly involvec. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





BEGINNING IN APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE 








» 1929 






































‘Number of disputes begin- Number of radians | involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning j 
Industry 
April May June April May June 

Auto, carriage, and wagon workers---_-_---- lL hiwtds-sce 1 f VE ae 7 
SS tacacc cath ae cabubphdmedugedd «aiehednieieiiaen 5 Pe ee Ree Mi... 
» EE SERGE SE EEE ACH GS LOTS PRLS ae 1 2 2 14 641 800 
Brick end tile workers....................< CS ee es a ee _ [Sete a 
EE eS. 28 45 19 5, 029 14, 612 634 
Chauffeurs and teamsters _-____._..._.----- 3 8 2 401 2, 563 48 
Clerks and salesmen. .-..-_..........-...-..-- GY See eee a «| See ON 
GINISL A besotted 13 6 | 10 4, 414 1, 526 | 836 
I (§ eae ae ee fare 
Es Bete GA 4 py dain Nett 664 135 
Hotel and restaurant employees__._.._.-- 1 1} 1 1, 500 130 | £0 
a ity Oo ahaa al a A re 9) Sane s aE Cee eS 3 Se 
Ee eS RAREST LT REPRE OF ae as BAZ hide dt dddcbwael- 162 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in Jiine, 
1929, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TaBLE 3.-_NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN JUNE, 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
June, 1929, by industries and classified duration: 


T,BLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JUNE, 1929, BY INDUSTRIES 
AND BY CLASSIFIED DURATION 
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Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in June, 1929 


Structural-iron workers, Illinois Demanding a wage increase of 
$1 per day (from $12 to $13) approximately 2,200 iron workers in 
Chicago, members of bridge and structural tron workers’ Local No. 
1, conducted a successful strike from June 1 to June 6. 

A compromise proposal of the employers for a wage scale of $1.56% 
an hour to October 1 and $1.62% thereafter until May 31, 1934, was 
rejected on June 4. ‘This offer, it is understood was made at a meet- 
ing of the joint conference board of the Chicago Building Construc- 
- Employers Association and the Chicago Building Trades 

ouncil, 

A partial settlement of the strike occurred on the night of June 4 
when one group of employers, The Chicago Steel Erectors’ Association, 
granted the workers’ demand, following which most of the men re- 
turned to work on June 5. 

The agreement is to remain in force until June 1, 1930. 

Architectural-iron workers, Illinois —About 800 architectural-iron 
workers in Chicago, members of architectural iron workers’ Local 
No. 63, are reported to have struck on June 1 for a wage increase of $1 
per day, from $12 per day. A compromise settlement was reached 
June 13 on the basis of $12.80 per day until October 1, 1929, then the 
wage will be $13 per day until June 1, 1930, when the agreement, it 
is understood, expires. 

Shoe workers, Massachusetts—Demanding a wage increase of 10 
per cent and a five-day week of 44 hours, the Shoe Workers’ Protec- 
tive Union inaugurated a strike at Haverhill, beginning June 1, with 
280 employees of the Milchen Shoe Co. This number had, through 
accessions from time to time, increased by June 27, to approximately 
5,000 strikers, affecting about 26 factories, according to press reports. 
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The Knights-Allen Co. (Inc.), employing 120 workers, yielded t. 
the demands on June 22. This company, it is said, is not a member 
of the Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, with which most of the othe, 
manufacturers are associated. 

The strikers rejected, on June 7, a proposal by the association for 
an agreement continuing the present wage scale and hours of labor 
and containing a provision that there shall be no strikes, lockouts, or 
cessation of work, and that all disputes be submitted to an arbitration 
board of three members. This proposal was made on condition that 
the strikers return to work immediately. 

Coak miners, Illinois —The Cosgrove-Meehan Coal Co., at Marion, 
was closed by a strike of miners lasting from June 1 to June 26, 
because of dissatisfaction over the operation of newly installed con- 
veyors for loading coal. The men resumed work without change in 
conditions, in accordance with the State contract between operators 
and miners. : 

Anthracite miners, Pennsylvania.—A strike of 2,600 miners employed 
by the Underwood Colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. lasted from 
June 1 to June 10 because of grievances involving transportation to 
and from work by railroad. The miners agreed to resume work 
pending a settlement by the public service commission. 

Milb workers, Illinois —Thirty establishments and approximately 
500 mill workers, i.e. cabinet makers, woodworking-machine men, sas): 
and door makers, etc., affiliated with the Chicago carpenters’ distric' 
council, United Brotherhood of Carpenters, were involved in a dispute 
resulting in a suspension of work from June 1 to June 13. The mil! 
owners, through their association, Cook County Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, sought to reduce wages from $1.20 an hour to 90) 
cents an hour. A settlement was reached on the basis of a renewal 
of the former agreement. 

Textile workers, South Carolina.—Approximately 1,700 employees 
of the Ware Shoals M anufacturing Co., at Ware Shoals, were involved 
directly and indirectly in a strike of about 100 workers because of 
the discharge of 2 operatives. ‘The strike began June 3, resulting 
in the closing down of the plant, and ended with the resumption of 
operations on June 19, troops being on hand to preserve order. 

Anthracite coal miners, Pennsyloania.—The Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., at Coaldale, was affected by a strike of 1,175 employees 
from June 10 to June 11 because the company attempted to change 
the long-standing policy of having engineers and brakemen fire the 
boilers in the morning by having this work done by the watchmen. 
The change was unsatisfactory to the miners who complained that 
the engines were not ready, thus interfering with their output. The 


company reverted to the former method pending final dispositio1 
through official channels. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing Into June, 1929 
Bronze workers, New York.—No report has been received of the 
ending of the strike of bronze workers which began May 16. 


Textile workers, South Carolina.—The strike of employees of the 
Mills Cotton Mill No. 1, at Greenville, which began on May 31, is 
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understood. to have ended with the return of the employees on July 
18, under conditions which previously prevailed. 

Restaurant and cafeteria workers, New York City.—This strike which 
began April 4 is still on, according to press reports. 

Shoe workers, Massachusetts —The strikes fesiedinn at Boston and 
Chelsea on April 8 and at Haverhill on June 1 are still in effect. 





—_— 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 1929 
By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILiATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
Tl ee his good offices in connection with 54 labor disputes during 
June, 1929. "These disputes affected a known total of 87,266 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
On July 1, 1929, there were 62 strikes before the department for 
settlement and in addition 19 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 81. 
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Strike of Postal Employees in Paris! 


HE federation unitaire of the French postal employees’ union 
T called a 24-hour strike in Paris on June 4 in protest against the 
suspension without pay of 191 postman for a month following a stop- 
page of work wiles, hours, which had occurred the previous week 
at the main post office of the city. The cause of the strike was the 
dissatisfaction of certain of the employees as a result of the failure 
to receive Wage increases which had been granted to other classes of 
employees. In the principal office all the postmen except those who 
had been suspended appeared at their work place as usual, but a 
“folded arms” strike was carried out, no work being done by them 
during the 24-hour period. The strike was not completely successful 
as it did not spread to all the branch offices, but nevertheless out of a 
total of 3,339 postmen and post-office clerks, 1,540 took part in the 
stoppage of work. 

The strike, which was regarded seriously by the Government since 
it had taken place among workers in the public service, was the subject 
ofdebatein Parliament. It wasstated that dissatisfaction among the 
employees was the result of inequalities in classification and also 
resulted from the delay in adjusting wages among some, at least, of 
the 200 classes of employees in the organization. Ata meeting of the 
cabinet the following morning the decision in regard to the leaders 
of the strike was announced by the Undersecretary of State. Twelve 
of the leaders were dismissed from the service, 30 were suspended for 


3 months, and the suspension of 1 month was reduced to 10 days for 
the remainder. 





1 Data are from La Journée Industrielle, Paris, issues of June 4, 5, 6,and 7, 1929, and ]’Information Sociale, 
Paris, June 6, 1929. 
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LABOR TURNOVER 





aes following is the first current monthly report on labor turn- 
over in the manufacturing industries compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Such data have been collected and compiled for 
several years by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and the figures 
have been furnished to this bureau and published quarterly in the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

This undertaking by mutual agreement has been transferred to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as explained in the July Review, and 
the figures will hereafter be pubished each month by the bureau. 

Comparing June, 1929, with May, 1929, the preliminary June 
figures here submitted show a slight increase in the total separation 
rate caused by increase in the quit rate and in the discharge rate. 
The lay-off rate is one-tenth of a point less in June than in May. 
The accession rate on the other hand is somewhat lower for June than 
for May. 

Comparing June, 1929, with June, 1928, it will be seen that both 
the separation rate and the accession rate are considerably higher this 
year than last. The fact that both the quit rate and the accession 
rate are higher than a year ago would indicate that the worker has a 
better opportunity to get a new job now than a year ago. The 
further fact that the lay-off rate is lower than a year ago would indi- 
cate that American factories as a whole are in a better position than 
during the corresponding period of 1928. These indications are con- 
firmed by the manufacturing employment index. 


AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES DURING 1928 AND 1929 IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
FACTORIES! 


[Each month’s rates are stated on an equivalent annual basis] 


























| Accession rate | = ad Quit rate Lay-off rate | Discharge rate 
Month | 
1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 
= —E 
a 33.4) 586) 27.8) 362) 157] 267 8.5 42 3.6) 5.3 
ESS 31.6 56. 9 27.6 41.7 15.1 31.0 7.9 4.7 4.6 6. 0 
RN Se is SE a 35. 9 61.2 32. 8 49. 2 20. 1 36. 8 8.4 5.7 4.3 6. / 
_ i Eee t 40.0 70. 2 38. 2 55. 7 26. 0 43.3 7.1 5.5 5.1 | 6.9 
| SSE SRE 47.2 59. 9 41.5 52.1 28. 2 40.8 8.3 5.7 5.0 | 5. 6 
ARES ae & 41.3 | %53.8 39.5 | 353.2 27.1 $41.5 7.6 3 5.6 4.9 6.1 
ES eS = ye RR eet 5. tcnena I Gar t.oadeek 4.9 |- - 
EES een 7 3, aia 5 | ae 5 Ree SE ERS 5.3 
September ........-- SOR pS BR  § ) eee ef aera 6.3 |- 
| SE RSS Ss eg RE SEE i [hee / - ) eae: 5 } peat 5.3 
November. .-.......-- ft ire  § Sete 8 + eS BP hisiedock 4.9 |. 
ened... ......<.. | ee ae : 4 8 RA SA ¥4.cs con Y g Ree Re! 4.4 | 
Yearly average- 3 . ee Rare’ BBA wndaenck OD ares 4.8 |. 























1 Now numbering over 300. The form of average used is the unweighted median of company ' te® 


—_ t for the total separation rate, which is the sum of the median rates for voluntary quits, lay-otls, .nd 
scharges. 


2 Arithmetic sum of quit, lay-off, and discharge rates. 
§ Preliminary; subject to revision. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Wages and Other Conditions in Government and in Private 
Employment 


Y AN act approved in May, 1928, the Personnel Classification 
B Board was directed to make a survey of the field services of 
the Government, excepting certain groups, and to submit to Congress 
before the end of its current session a report which should include a 
classification plan and compensation schedules, with recommenda- 
tions as to methods of administration. A report of the work done 
under this authorization was presented in February, 1929, and has 
recently been published as House Document No. 602.! 

It was impossible, the board points out, in the time between the 
passing of the act and the expiration of the specified session of Con- 
gress, to complete the survey, make a thorough analysis of the facts 
secured, develop classification, compensation, and administrative 
plans and submit a finished piece of work. The report offered, there- 
fore, is preliminary, giving an account of what has been done and 
presenting such tentative recommendations and conclusions as seemed 
justified by the work finished so far. These tentative findings cover 
the whole field assigned, but the part likely to be of most general 
interest is that dealing with the relative position of workers in the 
Government service as compared with those in private employ. On 
this subject the board reaches the following conclusions: 


The Government pay scale, represented by the classification act of 1923 and 
amendments, for the positions in the custodial service is generally somewhat 
lower than the average pay for similar non-Government positions. 

For positions in the other services the Government pay scale below the $2,000 
level is more liberal than the average pay for similar non-Government positions, 
and for those above the $2,000 level it is less liberal. 

For certain kinds of professional and scientific positions the Government pay 
scale is more liberal than the average pay for similar positions in the larger colleges 
and universities, although these same positions command a considerably higher 
rate in some of the institutions in question. 

There is a considerable number of employers who pay higher rates than the 
Government scale even for the lower level of positions. 

There does not appear to be justification on the basis of comparison with 
non-Government practice for establishing generally a different level of pay for 
similar work in different localities. 

The hours of labor in the Government compare favorably with commercial 
practice. 

his leave privileges in the Government service are generally more liberal than 
outside. 

_ Non-Government employers do not usually provide retirement systems, but 
in some cases systems even more liberal than the Government retirement plan 
are provided and in many instances other similar advantages are provided, such 
as group insurance, and cooperative stock purchasing plans. 

he civil service tests of fitness for employment in the Government service 
are more exacting and difficult «than entrance requirements generally for. 
non-Government employment. 


— 


1 A study of cost of living among Government employees, printed in this report, is reprinted in full on 
Page 41 of this issue of the Review. 
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Wages and Hours 


Tue Boarp does not attempt at this time to formulate a wave 
policy for the Government, but presents in detail data gathered jo 
show the comparative compensation scales prevailing in the Govern- 
ment service and in private employment. Information was gathered 
covering approximately 500,000 workers outside the Government in 
professional, subprofessional, clerical, and custodial positions, , 
group which comprised slightly more than one-tenth of all such 
workers gainfully employed in 1920 according to the census of that 
year. The figures were gathered from all industries and from all 
parts of the country, and are presented in a variety of tabulations, 
showing salaries according to industry, locality, kind of work done, 
sex, and other details. The general position as between Government 
and non-Government employees is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—-AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES IN THE GOVERNMENT ‘* 
AND IN GENERAL INDUSTRY COMPARED, RESPECTIVELY, BY GRADES 
































Departmental Non-Government Depart- 
; mental, 
Service and grade ter (++) 
Number| Salary Number Salary | or less (—) 
Clerical, administrative, and fiscal: 
0 OS EES ES ST ees oe 2,507 | $1,373.99 92,693 | $1, 067. 66 +$305. 75 
il a at IE, fl A en 8 6, 955 1, 546.15 | 118, 028 1, 314. 28 +231. 87 
en tee eee 6, 879 1, 755. 46 67, 416 1, 623. 55 +131. 91 
nee Re ale Feat ee Se TR 2, 844 1, 908. 80 10, 020 1, 998. 08 —89. 28 
| ase ERE IS OSES ER SF REL ae se Te 2, 453 2, 193. 44 7, 780 2, 300. 17 —106. 73 
PEE RS Lae eres 1, 361 2, 474. 80 3, 484 2, 546. 48 —71. 68 
Bian th Saal A ins 4 is Alsat SES. 1, 308 2, 770. 80 4, 691 2, 907. 60 — 136. 80 
8 ES ees ae oe ee eee eee See ee 378 3, 084. 39 401 3, 500. 04 —415. 65 
aha thine dis nile nent aninteaid 736 3, 387. 64 2, 127 3, 791. 83 —4(4. 21 
TER FRESE Seis MOSSES 225 3, 695. 11 154 4, 284.74 — 589. 63 
AY ST 5 PE See 23 3, 852. 17 981 4, 828. 44 —976. 27 
ORI Ea ah RP Sat at 403 4, 768. 73 607 6, 051. 81 —1, 283. 08 
itn chan sh eablndidel be teh ehten cpl pebetll 191 5, 838. 74 342 8, 241. 81 — 2, 403. 07 
I Eine chadacsebsididdtkaseticrugepens 43 6, 825. 58 114] 10,883.33 | —4, 057.75 
| RS TES i Ar eee eee: 51 8, 784. 31 36} 15,770.83 | —6, 986. 52 
REESE < EE ES 12 | 12,500.00 10 | 17,880.00 | —5, 380.00 
Professional y 
ee se ee Clie Le 660 | 2, 125. 00 779 | 2, 206.62 —81. 62 
RINGS cL Ss eis Lhe bhsde 990 2, 734. 95 2, 497 2, 956. 95 — 222. 00 
| SSeS eT 1, 443 3, 341. 79 837 3, 428. 20 —86. 41 
I ie alates acted eaten anne 79 | 3,936.71 625 | 4,298. 80 —362. 09 
SIN a a ckdiddbpe civics cauedbaseisnctids 1, 245 4, 753. 41 592} 6,083.28) —1, 279.87 
iis Shedd cb cidctbielb Sdn no idbbidl 5, 823. 96 244) 8,025.66} —2, 201.70 
SEE hla once averdmetucinenmeronteretilinll 99 6, 828. 28 55 8, 867.27 | —2, 038. 99 
SE dnccnccncetnatsiepeocsccasdinatnt 49 | 8,673.47 22 | 13,056.82 | —4, 383.35 
Se wt ey See 6 | 10,833.33 1] 15,000.00] —4, 166.67 
Subprofessional: 
ARCS. aa Pale" 91; 1,102.42 241 | 1,126.06 —23. 64 
tn etintin i binececinechnaguehane 682 1, 346. 22 813 1, 318. 59 +27. 63 
ne ead ERRORS SSS SE SEE ee SRE! OS ey EC 260 1, 516. 85 837 1, 382. 64 +134. 21 
Cee os 5 aso ss ss oh - 409 1, 701. 71 2, 110 1, 775. 97 —74. 26 
ARIES IRS IE tt BEN lee NI SAB 319 | 1,881.62 1,196 | 2,223.64 —342. 02 
I cnslceibiinicetnm ite dndininctsbeasens 387 2, 165. 63 2, 400 2, 310. 97 —145. 34 
CID Uo och ccccbiew. ce ewscsci lie ities: 125 | 2, 463. 20 262 | 2,673.36 —410. 16 
ins wettiintmhsroageumrditndgeertsesaapes 133 | 2, 752. 63 511 | 3,058.88 —306. 25 
Custodial: —- 
tt i rhdnbtindthadanededradioceshoenmgn 200 647. 40 1, 307 665. 10 —17. 70 
RE eS SRS 2,402} 1,146.94] 46,736] 1,037.88 +109. 06 
REE EW ee ease Se as oe et Ty ae 2, 679 1, 319. 33 17, 467 1, 375. 65 —56. 32 
| REE SC eet 441 1, 422. 59 3, 400 1, 537. 43 —114. 34 
cee te eT hie lil gel as ged Se 115} 1,608.52 1,056 | 1, 498. 24 +110. 28 
EER SEY ESE Bl FTES. 384 | 1,785. 47 9,786 | 1,822.08 —36. (1 
CE Ton go ccvcowcocceoabsbshbaisinilain 178 1, 989. 44 557 2, 201. 36 —211. 2 
aientiniennnt bean bom bogrenrebin 43 | 2,216. 28 879 | 2, 636. 67 —420. 39 
oe crane le tee IE ea Sigs 29| 2,500.00 270 | 2,882.37 —382. 37 
BtWG9 BOs se od. os esscdeascscdseck ec sUees 9| 2,777.78 420 | 3,564.76 —786. 8 
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The great majority of the Government workers are found in the 
clerical, administrative, and fiscal service, which is composed of 16 
grades with salaries ranging from $1,260 to $9,000 (or more, when 
specifically authorized by law). Work like typing, stenography, 
adding-machine operation, and certain other routine employments 
comprise the three lowest grades of the Government service. It will 
be seen that for these three grades the average Government salary is 
larger than the average salary for workers outside, but that for the 
remaining 13 grades of this service the outside salary takes the lead 
and maintains it, the discrepancy showing a progressive increase up 
through Grade 15, while in Grade 16, although the average annual 
difference is over $5,000 in favor of the private employee, the difference 
is not quite so great asin Grade 15. In the professional services, the 
Government salaries for every grade are lower than those outside, 
while the subprofessional and the custodial services each show two 
grades in which Government salaries are higher. Whether the com- 
parison be made between the Government employees and those of the 
whole group of private workers, as in the table given, or those of 
specific industries, localities or kind of work done, the general rela- 
tion holds good. ‘The greater pay outside of the Government,” 
states the report, ‘‘is so consistent for most of the grades as to give 
weight to the assumption that some pronounced influence is operating 
on salaries in matt 9 iar that is not present at all in the Govern- 
ment service.” What that influence is can not easily be determined, 
but two possibilities are suggested: In private industry, those enter- 
ing the lowest grades frequently are beginners living at home, who 
are not, therefore, absolutely dependent upon their wages for all 
their expenses. It is commonly believed that private business takes 
advantage of this fact, and adjusts its entrance salaries to the ‘‘family 
wage” theory. For the Government service, for which entrants 
come from all parts of the country, this situation does not prevail, 
and weight must be given to the necessity for providing a wage which 
will enable the worker to live on what he earns. In the higher 
grades the peculiar nature of the Government service is suggested as 
a probable explanation of the lower salary scale. 

A very large part of the employments in Federal establishments are peculiar 
to the Government, so that training and experience on these jobs is of no value 
outside because there does not exist similar work. This situation places the 


Government employees in the position of very great dependence, so far as salary 
is concerned, and undoubtedly is one of the main reasons why the pay for super- 
visory positions in the Government is lower than that which prevails outside. 


Data concerning the weekly hours of work of general office employ- 
ees were secured from 1,372 concerns covering a total of 446,626 


individuals. These were distributed among the various industrial 
groups as follows: 


nanan mumenee 2 Lod SoS elo Skee 56, 784 
DM Ct ot, eis Pag ie. ilies dsl iee eco 50, 938 
I CURE NE i gl i i atm dpi mylene mebew’ 44, 119 
Manufacturing and mining.-.-.........------------.--- 103, 678 
so ge a scale eee tie a 174, 260 
Newspapers and publishers___..............-.-------- 13, 090 
DONUN.  LUeGLUS Utes lei dete ouuids Skee 3, 757 

Fe cee hcsipibictacatacectipiiitadlatiiin vikaitiitiiamailla ai aie i caiianeatile 446, 626 
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Weekly hours of work for members of this group ranged from under 
36 to 56 and up, the percentage distribution by hour groups being 
shown in the following table: 


TaBLE 2.—OFFICE EMPLOYEES—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES 
AOCORDING TO WORKING HOURS A WEEK AND KIND OF BUSINESS 















































Office employees in industrial group 
Per 
News- Per 
Working hours Manu- cent cent 
Banks | Insur- | Wpole; | factur- | Public | P&P&S | Miscel-| total | Cum 
cies ance | Stail. | ing and | utilities) ®"° | laneous ative 
mining 
ers 
Less than 35.9__.-..- 0. 39 (= 9 er 0.09 |.....-. Pen RR Cron Cae eee 0. 40 0. 40 
es | 25. 63 60. 40 8.12 10. 70 43.17 11. 54 35. 96 30. 91 31.31 
rea ae 32. 42 31. 73 16, 44 18. 40 3. 56 16. 91 22. 33 15.71 47. 02 
la acl 3. 30 2. 26 8. 64 9. 94 3. 25 . 25 11. 50 5. 21 52. 23 
" WEES eh Rhy oes 16. 63 2. 60 12. 26 49. 03 31. 24 13. 69 15. 50 27.73 79, 96 
i ES 17. 68 . 09 34. 41 6. 69 15. 94 21. 38 5. 59 14. 11 94. 07 
a RTI 3. 80 .02 18.17 4. 53 2. 84 33.17 6. 51 5. 46 99. 53 
8. a ee ~ frees 1. 94 tS a 3. 06 2. 21 46 99. 99 
SF nttiniiatontincnieeiiecaaresie HEE adtnibtalidtuntiansniidinasenoe -40 . 01 100. 00 
. eee. 100. 00 | 100.00 | 100.00; 100.00; 100.00! 100.00 | 100. 00 | 100. 00 — 





This table shows that a working week of less than 40 hours prevails 
for approximately one-third of the total number; not far from one- 
half have 42 hours or less, and only 6 per cent are found in the group 
having as much as 48 hours and over. For nonoffice workers hours 
were frequently longer. ‘Thus, of 6,810 watchmen for whom hour 
data were secured, 21 per cent worked 48 hours a week, and 43 per 
cent over 56, while for janitors;'‘°vator operators, and building 
laborers alike the 48-hour week’ ©!) ‘the most common. Among 
charwomen, however, the largest group, 5,823, or 47 per cent of the 
total, had a week of less than 38 hours. 

The short workday on Saturday was very commonly found, the 
shorter hours prevailing throughout the year. 


The popular hours of the suspensions for operations are 12 and 1 o’clock. 
Seventy-three per cent of the offices, employing 85 per cent of the total number 
of employees reporting, close at or before 1 o’clock Saturday afternoon. * * * 

Insurance companies lead the field so far as short hours are concerned. No 
insurance company reported which dismisses its office force on Saturday later 
than 1.30. The policy of manufacturing and mining concerns is substantially 
the same as that of insurance companies. The majority of these firms close 
their offices at noon on Saturday. * * * Almost 80 per cent of the public 
utilities, and approximately 50 per cent of the newspaper and publishing con- 
cerns close at or before 1 o’clock on Saturdays. 


Sick Leave and Vacations With Pay 


THE GENERAL practice of business concerns, it was found, is to 
allow sick leave to office employees with either full or part pay, 
though ordinarily a certain length of service is required before an 
employee becomes eligible for such allowance. There is some vari:- 
tion as to the length of such a period, and also in the amount of sick 
leave on pay which is allowed. Reports were received from 46% 
firms granting sick leave with full pay, of whom 65 made no state- 
ment as to length of absence, while in the others the period ranged 
from one week up to no limitation. 
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While from the standpoint of the number of offices involved the period most 
frequently used is two weeks, from the standpoint of the number of employees 
the most popular period is one week. In the 38 offices granting leave with pay 
of one week, 48,571 persons are employed. The next most popular period 
according to the number of employees affected is one month. In the 79 offices 
having a sick-leave period of this length the number of employees is 21,254. 


Data concerning vacations with pay seem to show that for office 
workers such vacations are the rule, two weeks being the standard 
period. 

Out of 1,360 offices, with 424,612 employees, roparking on vacation policies, 
it is found that 1,176, or 86.5 per cent, with 340,967 employees, or 80.3 per cent 
of the total, based their programs on the standard of two weeks. A 10-day 
standard is observed by 25 offices with 4,460 office employees, and a 1-week 


standard by 147 offices with 77,886 employees. Only 11 firms, with 1,299 office 
workers, state that they do not give vacations with pay. 


Quite frequently a certain period of service is required before the 
employee is eligible for vacation with pay, the prescribed period 
varying from six months to one year. In some offices in which two 
weeks 1s the standard length of vacation, longer periods are given to 
those with records of continuous service, but arrangements of this 
kind differ widely. 

In general the vacation policy is not so liberal for wage earners 
as for salaried employees. 


The most common maximum vacation period is 1 week after 1 year’s service, 
which may be lengthened to 10 days or 2 weeks after a further period of employ- 
ment varying from 1 to 5 years. Some plans, however, require 5 years’ service 
to qualify for a vacation and as much as 10 years’ service for any extension of 
time. 


The practice of giving vacati ons with pay, it is found, is largely 
a postwar development, very, ©. of the plans antedating 1919. 


Welfare’ Features 


THE sURVEY indicated that private employers very commonly 
made use of one or more plans involving what is commonly known as 
welfare policies and also of benefits not included in the terms of the 
service -contract. The nature of these features and the extent to 
which they are used, however, differ widely. Some of those men- 
tioned are group insurance, accident and sickness insurance, medical 
service, pensions, employee representation systems, financing aids, 
stock-purchase plans, profit-sharing plans, suggestion systems, at- 
tendance bonuses, Christmas gifts, and service awards, based on 
length and continuity of service. Group insurance was found to be 
more widely used than had been anticipated. 


In the board’s survey 828 firms having 239,624 office employees are found to 
have a group insurance plan. These figures represent 67 per cent of the total 
offices and 62 per cent of the employees covered by the general information 
schedules. A standard practice is clearly indicated. he extent to which group 
insurance obtains to-day, as revealed by the survey, is far in excess of the esti- 
mates which various students of insurance have made in recent years. 


In most cases, it was learned, the group insurance plan is adminis- 
tered by the employing company, or under its direct control. The 
commonest plan is for the employer to bear the whole cost, employees 
being required to contribute to the premium in only 22 per cent of 
the plans; in 17 of these cases, or 2 per cent of the plans, the em- 
ployees bore the whole cost of the premium. 


61789°—29-—__10 [411] 
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Labor Turnover 


‘TABLE 3 GivEs a comparison of Jabor turnover as measured by sep :- 
ations in the Government service and in certain outside employments: 


TaBLE 3.—-COMPARISON OF LABOR TURNOVER IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT W1' |: 
TURNOVER IN SIMILAR PRIVATE AND NONFEDERAL PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 











| Average 
| number of — 
Personnel group Period | Persomsin | cooar: 
group (i. e., tion rat 
on y avs 
roll) 
Federal employees: 

ne i en. scat ocblecthianocetivadindun 1927 -28 150, 541 18.8 
De SAR ES Se a Ber eS 1927-28 44, 826 7.8 
i ae AE RE EG TI OE RAS Bled, A Se 1927-28 105, 715 23.6 
N ng mire ee 2 EEE PP Se Peek Ee ae og. eo 20.5 
Publi ool teachers, New York State!_..............---- 1925-26 15, 841 11.0 
High-school teachers, lowa *.__.................................... 1922-1924 5, 204 $37.0 
A LE A TS RT TEE 1922-1924 8, 585 320.1 
Deans of women (college and normal), United States ‘_......__ 1926-27 501 12.4 
Private eeploymnens EEE ie oS ELLs SCTE ere ae Lees ee Reese: OEM Noe WN ee eRe 43. 1 
Psychologists (colleges and universities), United States *......____- 1920-1924 442 8.0 
Zoologists (colleges and universities), United States §..........___. 1920-1924 353 5.0 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, United States *__._.__..........- 1926 3, 301 47.0 
Miscellaneous professional service, Wisconsin ?_................___- 1927-28 563 21.7 

Nonmanual employees of express, telephone, and telegraph com- 
ig EER Be Le eae 1927-28 8, 077 46.6 
Manual and nonmanual workers, wholesale trade, Wisconsin ’____. 1927-28 1, 202 46.9 
A large financial house, New York City *............. =. 1923-1925 732 18.0 
Non-Federal employees, public and private............................|.........__|........ 29. 4 














1 Elsbree, W. S.: Teacher turnover in the cities and villages of New York State. New York: Teachers 
Co Columbia University, 1928, p. 8. 


2? White, Wendell: “‘ Rate and Causes of Turnover of lowa Teachers.” 71 Amer. School Board Journal, 
53, December, 1925. 
3 Rate of replacement. 


‘ sere. Ruth: “ Turnover of Deans of Women in Teacher-Training Institutions and Liberal Arts (o!- 
leges in the United States.”” Unpu 


blished ——— ‘ 
5 Adapted from Kitson, H. D.: “A Preliminary Personnel Study of Psychologists,’’ 33 Psychologic.! 
Review, 315-323, Jul 


1926. 
6 Gwinn, Edith. Unpublished manuscript. 
? Calculated from monthly rates published in the Wisconsin Labor Market. 
* Bergen, H. B.: “Stability of Men and Women Office Workers,” 5 Personnel Journal, 72, July, 1926. 


Although no very certain conclusions can safely be drawn from 
comparison with these small groups of non-Federal employees, the 
tentative conclusion would seem to be warranted that, taking Federal! 
employees as a whole they compare quite favorably, as to stability, 
with private employees of a comparable character. If the Wisconsin 
figures are at all representative it would seem that nonmanual groups 
in that State, comparable with Federal employees, experience at 
least twice as heavy turnover as the latter. The New York and 
Iowa teachers, on the contrary, appear on the basis of a sample that 
is much more adequate than the Wisconsin material, to be slightly 
more stable than Federal field-service employees. The psychologists 
and zoologists seem to be much more stable groups than the Feder: 
personnel. Finally, these fragmentary data would seem to indicate 
that comparable groups in private employment are twice as unstab|« 
as the field-service employees, and five times as unstable as the de- 
partmental employees covered by this board’s investigation. Com- 
paring the private employment groups shown in Table 3 (and taking 
them as a whole) with the whole body of Federal civil servants covere:| 
by the reports of the Civil Service Commission, it would seem that 


senneniee among the former is about four times as great as among the 
atter. | 
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This stability of the Federal employees differs widely between 
services, aS well as between the departmental and field forces. A 
larve part of the field force is unclassified, so that its variations can 
not so easily be determined, but a study of changes in the depart- 
mental services within the District of Columbia for the year ending 
June 30, 1928, showed the following percentage rates of accessions 
and separations, transfers within the service being omitted from 
consideration : 

TasLe 4.-DEPARTMENTAL CHANGES IN FEDERAL PERSONNEL, ALL BUREAUS AND 


DEPARTMENTS AND GRADES COMBINED, BY SERVICES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1928 


—_ 
_——— 








Number on | Per cent of | Per cent of 


Service pay roll accessions | separations 








ane ; | 


Clerical, administrative, and fiscal 





hsaitidasce> dossteinthuliiiiims Se untal 26, 840 6.5 6.6 
Professional and scientific_.............-.--..-...----------- 5, 099 8.9 7.4 
Subprofessionsl.....-.------c-cea2n------------0-0----=-0-=--| 2, 547 16.1 13.2 
Custodial: cetkee di tnawiesebeodnmanbes sq4sdébendad pbdewele« bivn 6, 894 14.7 13.4 
Clerical SiR SS dipcd 6uiigii nails dininn a 6s ~ spn <Seecpsde tps 3, 446 -6 3.3 

TOR tt doscc at ebsegtunddcccapnbsptnchalceuet= 44, 826 8.1 7.9 








a 





This shows in what services the largest percentages of changes 
occur, but a more significant table is prepared by allocating the acces- 
sions and resignations to the grade to or from which they took place 
within each service, and throwing the resulting series of rates along- 
side ascending salary range groups. This gives the following results, 
certain grades having been consolidated for the sake of simplification: 


Taste 5.—NUMBER OF INITIAL APPOINTMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS, WITH COR- 
RESPONDING RATES, ALL BUREAUS AND DEPARTMENTS COMBINED, BY SERV- 
ICES AND GRADE GROUPS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1928 























wl CNORERNOCONH AND 
































: —— 
Changes in personnel 
Average ei | 
Service Grade | Group| Salary range aes umber of— |Percentage rates 
pay roll 
Acces- | Separa-| Acces- | Separa- 
sions! | tions! | sions | tions 
i / 
Clerical, administrative, and 
fecal... . So gee sete uneccudcess- | 2 '$1, 140-$1, 680 9, 150 1,319 785 14.4 8.6 
D0. Os kik th 3 4 | 1, 500- 2, 040 0, 674 285 469 2.7 44 
DO: kta adi iasees'bacinaes 5 7 | 1,860- 3, 000 5, 027 121 130 2.4 2.6 
DO aR din in alata teil iec 8 10 | 2, 700— 3, 900 1, 348 29 34 2.2 2.5 
ae) ee 11 12 | 3, 800- 6, 000 451 3 20 .7 44 
Do... See os 13 14 | 6,000- 7, 500 188 8 9 4.3 4. 
Professional and scientific ___._- 1 2 | 1, 860- 3, 000 1,710 290 162 17.0 9. 
DO, eine de ie Te 3, 000- 3, 600 1, 379 77 78 5.6 5. 
DO. apeeetidideds oss ccecek © JaNESE 3, 800- 5, 000 1, 063 61 59 5.7 5. 
Do. Miia da fe he Os OSi 3th ‘5, 200- 6, 000 654 21 27 3.2 4, 
DO. [cee dane nos ceckicn a ES 6, 000— 7, 500 225 5 6 2.2 2, 
eC Pe yg. ee 7, 500 55 5 6 9.1 10. 
Subprofessional RE Ge 1 4 900- 1, 860 1, 616 329 243 20. 4 15. 
0... pedeeues sO. Sse 5 6 | 1, 680- 2, 400 700 68 33 9.7 4. 
D0. nphiesilininaeabnetade nes 7 8 | 2, 100- 3, 000 245 9 6 3.7 2. 
Custodian co. coe. c asec 1 2} 600- 1,140 2, 856 606 375 | 21.2 13. 
LL ee, OG ae Oh eid 1, 020- 1, 260 2, 786 310 235 11.1 8. 
DO.nthss oenecoecapas 4 6 | 1, 140- 1, 860 993 60 50 6.0 5. 
D0. chbiacedececesckoes 7 10 | 1, 680- 3, 000 260 7 7 2.7 2. 
Clerical-mechanical............ 1 2 Peete ar vtaen 3, 446 20 68 .6 2. 
TR a ncn ochaebendbcencléuckdccdosndaueuces 44,826 | 3,633 | 2,802 8.1 6. 
1 Not 


transfers. 
*3,205 of elerical-mechanical group are in Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Clerical-mechanical 
| Sfoup are on per diem basis. “ - 
413] 
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This shows that the greater instability of the subprofessional and 
custodial services, which appeared in the preceding table, is due 
largely to the heavy rates of hiring and quitting found in the lowes; 
salary range in each of these two services. In the subprofessivna| 
service employees were hired twice as rapidly and quit more than 
three times as rapidly in the group paid from $900 to $1,860 a year 
as did the employees in the group paid from $1,680 to $2,400 a year. 
In all the services, in fact, by far the heaviest rate of change is found 
in the lowest paid groups. Perhaps the most important findings of 
this survey of turnover are based on this fact: : 


The figures of Table 5 also show up a situation to which figures not classified 
by grades could naturally furnish no clue. In both the clerical, administrative, 
and fiscal and the professional and scientific services the rates of hiring and 
quitting decline—first precipitately, then slowly, until the maximum salary range 
is reached. At that point the rates rise sharply. Employees in the top salary- 
range groups, in other words, quit and are hired many times more rapidly than 
is the case with employees quitting or candidates hired for the next lower salary- 
range group. This seems to mean that employees in these services continue 
quite steadily in service until they reach the maximum salary range. When 
the relatively responsible positions in this top range are reached, they are soon 
abandoned for private employment. This set of figures seems, then, to lead 
to the conclusion that if greater stability is desirable (as it would certainly 
seem to be) in the bottom grades (especially of the subprofessional and custodial 
services), and in the topmost grades of the clerical, administrative, and fiscal 
and the professional and scientific services, salaries will have to be raised in 
these grades or provision made for more rapid promotion out of the bottom 

ades and for the opening up of the closed top at the other end of the scale. 

till better, adjustments of both sorts may have to be made. 





tt ti 


Wage Increases Established by Recent Agreements and Awards 


Shopmen—Southern Railway 


N JUNE 18, 1929, an arbitration board created by agreement of 
April 23, pees handle the wage dispute between the Southern 


Railway and allied lines and their shop employees, made the following 
award: 


A monthly salary of $205 for mechanics and $142 for helpers, to cover all 
services performed, is hereby established for employees regularly assigned to 
perform road work ,paid on monthly. basis; $6 per month will be added to the 
above monthly rates for such mechanics coming under this rule as are required 
to perform such work as is specified as differential rate work under the rules of 
this agreement. The above proviso shall not apply to traveling boiler makers, 
who, if assigned as boiler inspectors, will have $12 per month added to the above 
monthly rates. 

The regularly assigned road men under the provisions of this rule may be 
used, when at home point, to perform shop work in connection with the work of 
their regular assignment. 

Where meals and lodging are not furnished by the company, or when the 
service requirements make the purchase of meals and lodging necessary while 
away from home point, employees will be paid necessary expenses. 
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The following minimum hourly wage for other classifications: 


New Old 
rate rate 
i iiccrncien dtp welattels woh accede iain need a dla waa. ss.n6 
BEE oe ocean cn cc ne nnta Jos thnsebhe mek aeeoksdnen Gee. Le 
il iin on io wineries o + dngeginat wale nedintie aloe Serer apepes 
Shbeeeienn GRUNGIE. 3.6.66 id 3 op wwe is eee awbs SE bok see {Ge ::.enob- 
pT I aR A I BS RB LR Ch AE . 80 $0. 75 
Ee tenis ence wen ocns weuhe ons a. cm edinsloitinatnaa diame . 76 .71 
tS AE a EME. ee AE ARES AC ED Dea . 68 . 63 
Coal-pier car dumpers, conveyor-car Operators, and coal-pier 
electric hoist or elevator operators. -_.--.....-_----------- - 61 . 56 
Passenger-car men, engine carpenters, planing-mill men, air- 
brake men, passenger-car and locomotive painters, up- 
holsterers, and pattern makers__..._....__.------------. . 80 . 75 
Freight-car repairers, car inspectors, and freight-car painters... 73 . 67 
Car inspectors—repairmen in train yards- _-__-------------- . 73 . 68 
Air-brake inspectors—repairmen in train yards-_------------- . 73 . 68 
Starting rate for apprentices... ...........-......-..-..-... . 35 . 30 
Crna pesewrnan concn ckesede twas ctetebsowewwens . 56 . 50 


According to agreement the increase is retroactive to March 1, 1929. 

Homer B. Dibell and Victor S. Clark, appointed by the United 
States Board of Mediation; R. B. Pegram and L. F. De Ramus, 
representing the carriers; and H. J. Carr and F. H. Knight, repre- 
senting the employees, composed the board of arbitration. The 
carriers’ representatives filed a dissenting opinion. 


Railroad Telegraphers—Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad 


TELEGRAPHERS on the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad 
secured an increase of 3% cents an hour effective July 1, 1929. 

The telegraphers had requested an increase of 6 cents an hour and 
a 15-day vacation with pay. 

Both the carrier and the employees had agreed to arbitration, but 
before a neutral member could be fet on negotiations were re- 
opened between the telegraphers and the management, which re- 
sulted in the above increase. 


Train Dispatchers 


Train dispatchers on the Monongahela Railroad have made a new 
wage eement with the management, effective May 15, 1929, by 
which the daily rate of wages was increased from $9.90 to $10.25. 
_ The Erie Railroad system has recently made an agreement with 
its train dispatchers covering wages and working conditions. A 
maximum wage of $260 per month is established, but many of the 
tricks are being paid for at the rate of $255 per month. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad through 
negotiations with their trick dispatchers have made a new agreement 
fixing the scale at $275 per month. This road also grants its trick 
dispatchers vacations with pay and pay for time when off sick. 

rain dispatchers on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, through a 
new agreement, have secured the following wage increases: Those 
receiving $255 per month have been increased to $269.96; those 
receiving $250 per month, to $265; those receiving $245 per month, 
to $259.79; and those receiving $230 per month, to $244.40. The 
new daily rates are $10.35, $10.16, $9.96, and $9.37, respectively. 
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Railroad Signalmen 


Tue Baltimore & Ohio Railroad granted an increase of 4 cents an 
hour for all classes of signalmen, establishing the rate of 82 cents an 
hour for signalmen and signal maintainers. The increase became 
effective May 1, 1929. 

Effective May 16, 1929, the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago terminals 
granted an increase of 4 cents an hour to signalmen and signal 
maintainers. 

The Jacksonville Terminal Co. granted an increase establishing 
rates of 85 cents an hour for signalmen and signal maintainers, 61 
cents as the basic rate for assistants, and 55 cents for helpers. 

Effective May 16, 1929, the Erie Railroad granted an increase of 
4 cents an hour for all classes except first-year helpers, establishing a 
rate of 82 cents an hour for signalmen and signal maintainers. 


Dining-Car Stewards 


Tue Brotherhood of. Dining Car Stewards on the Southern Pacific, 
lines west, were granted increases of $9.40 per month to all rates of 
pay. First-year men were increased to $135; second-year men to 
$145; third, fourth, and fifth year men to $150; and those beginning 
the sixth year, to $165 per month. The wage increase is retroactive 
to January 1, 1929. 

An agreement was made between the management of the Great 
Northern Railway and a committee representing the dining-car 
stewards, which gives such employees an increase in their rates of pay 
and improved working conditions. The new monthly rates of pay, 
effective December 1, 1928, are as follows: 

First year, $137; second year, $147; third year, $152; fourth year, 
$157; fifth year, $162; sixth year, $167; seventh to ninth years, inclu- 
sive, $172; after ninth year, $177. 

Prior to this new agreement the rates of pay in effect were from 
$127 to $157 per month over a period of 15 years. 





Ne eee 
Wage Rates in the Gray-Iron Foundry Industry 


Ts following data on wages and hours in the gray-iron foundry 

industry are from a wage report of July 1, 1929, issued by the 

Gray Iron Institute (Inc.), Cleve and, Ohio, and cover 120 foundries 

reporting to the institute, over 9,800 employees being represented. 
able 1 gives wages in specified occupations and localities. 
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\BLE 10,—HOURLY WAGES IN THE GRAY-IRON FOUNDRY ORL. BY OCOUPA- 
TION AND LOCALITY, AS REPORTED BY 120 FOUNDRIE 

















Pennsyl- Wisconsin, 
vania, Michi-| Illinois, and 
Canada, gan, Ohio, | all territory 
New York, | Indiana, and west of Mis- 
Occupation Number | New Jersey, | alltheterri- \sissippi River} Average 
d New Eng-| tory to the | and south to 
land States | south, and /|southern bor- 
west to Mis- | der of United 
issippi River States 
Molders: 
EL OE ae 1, 022 $0. 775 $0. 786 $0. 753 $0. 770 
Wieck ccccuSc sil laidoc 1, 288 .877 . 938 . 866 . 892 
Lie remcnmpine< 21 687 . 585 . 900 . 653 
0 Se ae 1, 297 749 . 708 . 734 . 729 
pS SR: fee ee 519 . 489 . 487 - 502 
(SE sn cne ad babicnasoq 193 . 510 . 579 . 495 . 534 
Fotettadecn sd sin... 145 1.01 1.15 1.00 1.06 
Core makers: 
par a ig 772 777 . 772 . 691 . 741 
0 ea ae ee 64 - 500 - 456 . 438 - 448 
Machine men._.............- 24 . 554 geet Seen as - 631 
Machine women._-__.._._._- 5 EERE GO Ww sinbi seid . 373 
) rile Name ea eee 196 . 467 . 459 . 454 . 459 
AE gincitccsienpuoss 133 . 474 . 485 - 446 . 474 
FL bic. nddntiaduccs. 73 . 934 - 880 -91l - 908 
Pattern makers: 
Wea e nts i cilities 163 . 778 831 927 , 824 
pi 5 aa 105 . 730 817 759 . 770 
RE « ons. cncccuncd 50 . 487 436 . 432 - 465 
jee oe 21 1,02 Lil 1.00 1. 03 
Chignieenitt iiictmtine. << mocecdee 435 . 574 . 534 . 498 . 539 
Crane operators... .........-....- 97 - 563 . 588 . 559 - 570 
Cup Rtnitti cine dtennxe 270 . 608 . 648 . 612 . 622 
Piask Sit scocce.cek eco. 119 . 638 . 626 . 651 . 1 
Grinders, rough_............-.-- 481 - 516 . 505 . 482 - 496 
Inspectors, castings............_- 211 . 522 . 494 . 524 . 513 
Laborers, common._..._._..-_..- 1, 786 - 506 - 453 . 481 .477 
Maintenance men............... 196 . 621 . 640 . 645 . 635 
POUNGEE Meet weaindp wine secdcsnss 40 . 608 773 . 460 . 697 
Sand blas€er8...<<sse---.----.--- 131 ~ 544 . 559 . 541 . 547 
Welders: 
PO Ee ee ae ee 23 692 . 662 . 684 . 683 
Ne i ti seeansinent 5 SE aia . 550 . 504 
Combination.....:.......... Dae BUN E i Se 690 . 700 - 696 

















In Table 2 are shown the number of plants paying specified rates 
for overtime after certain hours. The figures for week days do not 
include 1 foundry which paid time and a half to some workers and 
straight time to others, after eight hour’s work, and 1 paying straight 
time and 1 time and a half, hours not stated; 28 plants ss te that 
no overtime was worked, and 15 did not report on this Nine- 
teen foundries did not give the rate for Sunday and holida won Hy and 
27 reported that no overtime was worked on Sundays re holidays. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF FOUNDRIES PAYING SPECIFIED RATES FOR OVERTIME 
WORK AFTER STATED PERIODS 














Straight | Time and | Timeand | Double 
time & quarter a half time 
me | 

3 nn ee eae , Ci“ ORR % Be 
en ree Ba eee 2 ROR TR 
ne 21 1 | ® |-----<------ 
ee. | ae | p SENer ES 
aii ccintin niin nuns ainibiimens sdusthers 3 2 |} RR 
ae ti(‘(‘(“‘*«*«*«N RA RNC Ne RI 34 1 25 114 

















‘ Including 1 foundry paying double time on holidays only, 
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Hours of labor.—Of the 119 foundries reporting hours of labor, 59 
work 9 hours, 32 work 8 hours, 13 work 10 hours, 5 work 8% hours, 3 
work 9% hours, and the rest work hours varying from 8 to 11. 





_ 
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Perquisites and Wages of Hired Farm Labor 


HE variety, frequency, and true values of the perquisites given 

farm hands have been little realized, either by the farmers whio 
give them or by the laborers who receive them, according to a recent 
report of the United States Department of Agriculture.' The report 
further states that Americans usually base their considerations of 
farm wages on the cash paid, sometimes modified by the inclusion of 
board, and their ‘‘comparisons with tenheslbenat susan are likely 
to be made thus, giving the impression that the latter are distinctly 
higher. The impression has become commonly accepted as fact. 
But some have felt that real farm wages were not actually lower than 
those fox many other classes of labor.” 

In an attempt to gather information on the subject, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sent out two sets of questionnaires. The first 
applied to noncasual farm hands, i. e., to those who were hired for a 
crop season or longer, and requested data for the year 1925. The 
second questionnaire dealt with casual hired farm hands, 1. e., with 
those hired for a short time only, usually for harvest or rush work, the 
information in this case being requested for 1926. 

Each questionnaire called for actual cash wages and the nature and 
farm values of payments in cash and in kind given in accordance with 
the custom in the particular locality of the individual answering the 


inquiry. 
Noncasual Farm Hands 


REPORTS WERE received for 2,117 noncasual farm hands. The data 
showed that perquisites constituted practically two-fifths of their 
total average remuneration. In 109 cases wages Were reported as 
being paid in cash alone, averaging $58.68 per month. Laborers 
receiving perquisites averaged considerably less in cash wages, $45.75, 
but the perquisites received were worth $31.99, making a total of 
$77.77 per month, so that the total remuneration was much higher 
than where cash wages only were paid. The proportion of the total 
wages formed by the perquisites ran distinctly lower where cash wages 
were highest, as in New England and on the Pacific coast. 

The nature of the perquisites granted and the percentage each 

oup formed of the total remuneration received by noncasual farm 


aborers. in 1925 are shown, by geographic divisions of the country, 
in Table 1. 





1 United States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of cultural Economics. The perquisites 
and wages of hired farm hands, by J C, Folsom, A BR. report, Washington, March, }|°%. 
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TanLE1.—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REMUNERATION OF NONCASUAL FARM LABOR- 
ERS FORMED BY PERQUISITES, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION, 1925 




















: East | West East | West 
New |Middle South . 
Groups of perquisites Eng- | Atlan- _— ym e Atlan- —- — 9 Pacific _ 
land tie tral tral tc tral tral 
Board, room, washing-......- 14.3] 19.5] 19.8] 263] 142] 13.8] 17.8] 26.6] 19.0 20.7 
House rent or fuel_........--- 5.9 7.0 6.2 3.9 9. 6 7.3 6.8 3.2 5.2 5.8 
Dairy or poultry products....; 2.4 2.5 4.3 2.3 2.3 2.5 2.3 1.4 11 2.7 
Meats or meat products-..-_- 1 4 1.5 -e 1.3 1.2 3 me ol -8 
Piour G0 Me. «5 5s ne india a o8 1 iced.| pn ttle dk 1.0 -5 ok Dic accaubiciiienss 1 
Vegetables or fruit. -........- 1.2 1.9 1.2 5 1.6 1.2 an .4 3 1.0 
Miscellaneous foods _.........j|_.....- oi CS bt ednie .3 .3 .4 QS ee el 
For laborers’ livestock: 
Fou ....<% Se a ae .4 1.0 3.1 1.5 - es 3. 2 2.8 1.2 .4 2.0 
Pasture or range-__._...-. & 3 9 7 2.5 3.8 2.2 4 4 1.0 
Use of employers’ horses or 
| Ee Sea ae Meee 1.6 1.3 1.3 1,2 3.5 4.8 3.9 LF 9 18 
Use of employers’ tools or 
VOR ick na caScnicnwonal 1.9 1.6 1.9 2.0 4.2 4.1 4.8 2.7 1.5 2.3 
Miscellaneous. ............... 4 1.7 9 1.0 1.9 1.6 1.4 .8 2.5 1,2 
iii SBa ew cindiindnes 28.4) 37.4) 41.2) 39.8] 45.1! 443] 43.5] 38.6] 31.4 39.5 



































It will be seen that board, room, and washing made up half the 
national value of the perquisites. According to the report, board 
alone made up two-fifths of the values of the board group and had 
‘a higher proportionate value among perquisites than any other half 
dozen taken together.’”’ House rent comprised three-quarters of the 
values of the shelter group and one-tenth of the country’s total per- 
quisite values. 

Certain kinds of farm products were frequently supplied. Milk 
constituted the major value of the dairy and poultry group, and was 
reported as being granted in over a fourth of the cases. Pork, in- 
cluding bacon and ham, made up most of the bulk, value, and fre- 
quency of the meats furnished. Sete and meal are seldom reported 
outside the South. Of the vegetables and fruits, potatoes and apples 
were eR most often. 

Over half of the farmers gave the laborers the privilege of keeping 
some kind of livestock, and six out of seven who were allowed the 
pa made use of it. Nearly all of them kept poultry, one-half 

ept pigs or cows, and one-fourth, horses or mules, the number of 
each kind kept averaging 55.8 head of poultry; 2.8 pigs; 1.4 cows; 
and 1.3 horses or ar er farm hand Sdeviie them. Feed for the 
animals was allowed in three cases out of five, and pasture or range 
somewhat oftener, the proportions varying with the type of stock 
and locality. 

Nearly half of the farm hands reported upon were allowed land 
for gardens or for small crops of their own. 

The average farm values of the different groups of perquisities in 
the several geographic divisions are given in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—GENERAL CHARACTER AND AVERAGE MONTHLY FARM VALUES pf 
PERQUISITES GIVEN TO NONCASUAL FARM LABORERS, BY GEOGRAPHIC 











DIVISION, 1925 a 
Mid- | East | West East | West 
New South 
, _ | dle | North | North — | South | South |Moun-| Pa- | Uniic 
Stome furpisieed Eng | at- | Cen- | Cen- |, At | Cen- | Cen- | tain | cific | Stain. 
lantic| tral | tral tral | tral 
Board, room, washing.......- $30. 55 |$29.83 $27.77 |$27.99 |$17. 88 |$16. 48 |$21. 85 |$31. 69 |$33.69 | $20. ¢5 
House rent or fuel__.......... 17. 67 | 15.49 | 12.62 | 12.87 | 9.81 6.91 | 878 | 12.35 | 16.76 12.12 
Dairy or poultry products...._| 7.73 | 6.18 | 12.50 | 12.67)| 7.39] 6.78] 9.40] 878] 818 9. 75 
Meats or meat products______ 4.63 | 4.38) 4.86] 453) 432) 486} 483] 462] 9.00 4, 69 
Flour or meal__-__..........- 4.23) 195| 174] 104) 3.40) 2.53] 2.07 |_.____- 2. 62 2. 66 
Vegetables or fruits..........- 3.70 | 4.74) 3.48| 297) 3.15| 246] 3.30} 3.04] 278 3. 50 
Miscellaneous foods_--........ 67 | 150; 179] 1.20/] 163/] 3.87] 905] 275 ]....___ 2. 68 
For laborers’ livestock: 
| RR BR a: te 5.43 |} 5.34) 7.18| 5.77); 450! 564] 496!) 5.67/ 461 5. 89 
Pasture or range OE HET S 216) 179; 270) 293) 3.21) 3.78) 268] 274] 3.84 2. 98 
Use of employers’ horses or 
SS SS STS 3.06) 254/ 2.17) 248) 280) 3.43] 3.62] 3.62] 3.46 2.77 
Use of employers’ tools or 
| he a a IR 3.91 | 3.37 | 3.49) 3.84/ 3.64|) 3.69) 497/| 5.90] 449 3. 83 
Miscellaneous__..........._.. 4.13; 5.02} 3.87) 434) 4.29) 5.35| 475] 3.85] 13.80 4.77 
Space for garden___.._._._____ 153 | 151 170; 191 179) Ol 181 180) 1.44 1, 75 



































1 Acres. 


Table 3 shows the average monthly cash wages, farm values of 
perquisites, and the combined values of wages and perquisites for 
single and for married laborers, by State and geographic division, 
in 1925. This table includes all reports, both complete and incom- 
plete, and therefore the figures given differ slightly from the figures 
cited in the above text, which are based on complete reports alone. 


Taste 3.—AVERAGE MONTHLY CASH.WAGES, FARM VALUES OF PERQUISITES, AND 
COMBINED VALUES OF WAGES AND PERQUISITES OF NONCASUAL FARM LABOR- 
ERS, BY MARITAL STATUS, GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, AND STATES, 1925 
















































































Average monthly com- 

Average monthly farm : 

Average monthly wages bined value of wages 

Value of perquisites and perquisites 
State and geographic f 
eo Single |Married| All Single | Married ll Single |Married 
A e arri All 

labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- 

ers ers ers } ers ers ers ! ers ers ers | 
SO RN, Cee nee $41. 64 | $62. 67 | $54.63 | $27.36 | $25.42 | $26.38 | $70.76 | $87.54 | $80.13 
New Hampshire__.........-- 42.93 | 75.66) 62.68 | 31.21] 27.56 | 28.91 | 79.14 | 100.14 92. 30 
POON. stain cnc aden 39.42 | 59.48 | 49.44) 35.98 | 32.49 | 3445 20} 90.51 83. 59 
Rte aes. ares 57.80 | 84.24 75. 03 18. 62 15. 52 15. 84 76. 52 | 105. 61 93. 30 
po Bees 5 ae a 50.00 | 81.75 | 65.88 | 30.80 | 27.60 | 29.74) 80.80 | 123. 60 95. 07 
EE ESS PS 48.64 | 80.42; 66.72) 23.86) 20.69 | 22.97) 75.43 | 101.44 89. 03 
New England. -__-___- 46.70 | 74.40} 63.21 | 27.89 | 23.31 | 25.08 | 76.20} 98.56 88. 15 
ne eel tee eres 46.41 | 63.54 | 5674] 33.68} 30.61| 3219] 81.96| 95.35] 8%.45 
New Jersey............--.--- 52.33 | 73.96) 67.25 | 23.83 | 26.54 | 25.58] 78.17 | 105.56 95. 89 
bo ET ETE 42.47 | 53.76} 49.02 | 30.16] 35.41 | 32.48] 72.53] 91.00 80. 73 
Middle Atlantic. -..._- 44.89; 60.29) 5407{ 31.34| 32.40/| 31.84) 76.82) 94.43 8 20 
iia cecibedil iskiogsina 37.65 | 49.19| 4480| 20.07| 31.24| 20.90] 6643| 79.52| 73.58 
ii init. ne nagetniin 38.71 | 42.03; 40.70; 28.90| 39.12/| 33.61 68.62 | 82.87 75. 24 
ish caaio ds teibie lh ithiinainnsie ietiyeties 45. 84 61.87 | 49.33 | 30.47 | 37.12 | 3406/| 76.23 89.45 83. 22 
| Ec beatae Aisa 40.98 | 55.13| 48.26/ 32.90) 30.97 | 31.79| 74.05] 85.94 79. 89 
LR RERRS EiP ie Sel ee 46.02 | 56.72} 49.18 | 28.99/| 38.32 /| 30.82) 74.92| 95.58 78. 98 
East North Central.._| 42.71 | 49.66} 46.44| 29.72| 35.71 | 32.37) 72.64] 85. 78. 60 
ae t - 











1 Includes laborers widowed, separated from their families, or divorced, and marital status unreported. 
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TasLi 3 AVERAGE MONTHLY CASH WAGES, FARM VALUES OF PERQUISITES, AND 
COMBINED VALUES OF WAGES AND PER UISITES OF NONCASUAL FARM LABOR- 
ERs, BY MARITAL STATUS, GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS, AND STATES, 1925—Continued 
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Average monthly com- 











































































































Average monthly farm ; 
Average monthly wages value of perquisites oe value oe — 
State and phic 
division | 
Single |Married| All | Single |Married| All | Single |Married) All 
labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- | labor- 
ers ers ers ers ers ers ers ers 
Minnetot sili ckwibisisnnesins 28 | $55.05 | $48.48 | $28.81 | $30.29 | $29.12 | $75.83 | $82.94 | $77.20 
low... . «sti aainebnielinags 49.13 | 52.38 | 50.55 | 30.51! 35.86] 32.45] 80.59| 88.16/ 8289 
Missourl_.idbliiiciassénenacaiead 33.82 | 43.07 | 39.41 | 25.18] 3091 | 28.16] 59.43| 72.93] 66.40 
North Daketa..............- 46.68 | 61.94 | 48.88 | 32.13 | 37.40 | 32.75 | 79.61 | 101.90| 8225 
deuth Denisdiiiieeannnaon 49.49 | 47.34 | 49.29 | 20.43 | 4457] 30.76] 79.59| 94.57] 80.81 
Nebraska... seceseo-es------ 44.35 | 56.22) 48.82/| 30.10| 30.24| 30.14] 74.68| 87.10| 77.12 
Kantes ...guiitiiliinaienesaaueenl 40.41 | 51.68 | 45.76] 32.91 | 34.11 | 33.36] 74.10| 83.87] 77.60 
West North Central_..| 45.11 | 51.01| 47.41| 30.08 | 33.52| 31.15] 7602] 83.75| 78.21 
— >—— —— —____] 
Merylandc...cceiiedaancdeosbie 30.96 | 40.29 | 37.61 | 25.39 | 36.01 | 32.27] 5870| 77.83| 70.47 
Delete ii oiciliaaethsenasies 36. 67 80 | 50.13 | 22.00) 25.53 | 25.18 | 62.00| 78.40| 76.76 
Virginia... ctidedgitsdesarcon~ 26.08 | 35.02 | 32.94 | 24.92 | 2869) 27.96| 52.19| 64.09)| 61.79 
West Virginia........--..-. 29.33 | 44.70) 41.46!| 24.88| 33.12| 30.91 | 51.38| 8010| 72.44 
North Carolina...........--- 30.84 | 36.45 | 34.22] 19.20] 23.58); 2279| 50.45) 61.66 | 57.19 
South Carolina............-- 21.80} 26.19 | 24.45 | 25.88 | 23.73 | 24.30] 45.77| 47.84| 46.84 
Gesnaie....ncduadiiidliimeresacon 21.45 | 28.41 | 25.97| 22.66| 29.16) 26.33 | 44.50| 56.47| 51.30 
Fieridis. ...ccabeiidenveieccsue 33.83 | 52.38) 44.96 | 27.50] 20.82| 23.06] 53.00! 77.82] 69.55 
South Atlantic. -______ 26.48 | 35.57 | 32.78| 23.71 | 2827 | 26.97| 50.28| 64.24| 59.67 
KentucltWite tidiniicencnns 28.78 | 36.19 | 34.45| 26.71 | 27.74 | 27.35 | 55.73 | 62.84| 60.56 
TenneSS€0.....--------------- 83 | 30.96 | 30.24 | 22.22/ 20.08) 20.67/ 50.53/| 52.13| 51.69 
Alsbemeicactattthi ac eniceesne 25.47 | 30.17 | 28.25| 27.94! 2243 | 24.82] 52.71| 48.79] 50.65 
Mississippi...........---.--- 26.79 | 35.72 | 31.45] 25.11 | 35.07 | 30.58| 51.22| 73.71 | 63.58 
East South Central__..| 27.36 | 33.24 | 31.53 25.26/ 2442} 2471] 52.50| 57.29| 55.72 
Arkanse6>.< sh dhsec. cade eee 29.30 | 39.91 | 35.29/ 23.18| 2216] 22.46! 53.32/| 61.28| 56.60 
Louisiamtcishtichitiniscsdcihcs 29.94 | 33.82 | 32.97| 1470| 21.07) 19.25| 44.60| 5620] 52.89 
Okigholiiti cette aneneche tees 32.45 | 40.90 | 35.73 | 30.20} 30.29] 30.23 | 63.82] 70.14] 65.68 
Tex08_...: kbd bondep han’ 31.41 | 41.07 | 37.99 | 25.44| 37.02} 32.92] 59.30] 78.22] 71.43 
West South Central_..| 31.18 | 39.70! 36.05 | 25.86! 29.40] 27.63 | 5818 | 68.84! 63.47 
_—<—<————— 
Momtamicsic codisédbicinedive dsm 52.20 | 72.25 | 57.48 | 39.98 | 24.76) 36.36 {| 91.75 | 98.26 93. 30 
Idaho... Acccadihles dat eal lic. 55.63 | 74.50 | 62.20) 40.46| 3118] 3813 | 96.88 | 111.42] 100.51 
Whyoneia sl ei 47.41 | 71.05 | 51.71.| 41.638 | 33.00} 39.71 | 89.73 | 104.05 92. 91 
Coletade. Cnissomedesconpe sss 44.24 61.21 | 53.29 31.89 | 26.85 | 29.47 | 78.96| 85.28 81.99 
New Mexiegu.cs..--<0.-22--- 36.67 | 47.00} 40.11 | 37.20 0| 26.57| 72.20) 4550] 64.57 
PV 7S Bsa ea Seep anmiedy te Li, “aly eet 1 Oe le FY ReaD peligedbedh iin eit “TIGERS RAL RS Bee RES FS. 
Utah... seks dis ddbdide-ote 59.00 | 66.67 | 63.18 | 30.88 | 31.00] 30.90| 92.12| 101.00} 93.90 
Nevadie. nnctusddiediaiaens «di. 80.00 | 67.50 | 73.75 | 68.00! 61.75 | 64.88 | 148.00 | 129.25] 138.62 
Mountain............- 50.31 | 65.80 | 56.49 | 3848 | 28.21 | 35.13| 89.83| 93.25/ 90.94 
Washingtom............_..- 53.43 | 85.45 | 63.83 | 36.61 | 21.75 | 33.04 | 89.66 | 113.00| 95.26 
SE 60.41 | 65.84 | 6202] 3405| 31.82] 33.54] 95.57!| 97.16] 95.93 
Caliloralie. Sree coc 67.17 | 92.99 | 84.16] 34.61 | 31.63 32.70 | 102.11 | 12295] 115.51 
ag 59.93 | 88.21 | 73.79 | 35.17| 30.09] 33.00| 95.29) 117.99] 104.08 
——— SS — SOS =— 
United States____.____- 42.29| 49.81 46.31 | 29. 87 | 30.93 | 30.34 73. 28 | 81.30 | 76. 78 

















1 Each Arizona f married ; it indicated the f various uisites, but did 
deethn eager was for a man giving o perq not 


The report discusses as follows the wages and perquisites of married 
and Bc men respectively : 


Board (often including also room and washing) is predominantly the per- 
quisite of unmarried farm hands. Perquisites of the shelter and foodstuffs 
on oe pertain even more predominantly to the married. In the South Atlantic 
and Mountain Sta'es, however, one-fourth of the married were reported as re- 
ceiving board. 

Unmarried men receive some opportunity to keep livestock, especially in the 
South; horses or mules appear to be the kinds they keep most frequently. These 
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men make more frequent use of their employers’ horses or mules, and ve) icles 
especially in the Southeastern States where they make least use of garage space 

Married noncasuals keep livestock three-fourths of the time, and get op. 
siderable feed and pasture for them. Five out of six had allowances of gardey 
space, and made use of their employers’ horses or mules, and tools or ve)jjc} 
Two-thirds had garage space. 

In all geographic divisions, and in most States, married men were reported 
receiving higher average total values of wages and perquisites together thay 
unmarried men received. This was also the case with wages. The same wag 

enerally true of perquisite values by themselves, except in New England and th. 
ar West. In these States it appears that the single men get board, which is of 
comparatively high value, and married men get perquisites of less value. 


Casual Farm Hands 


SiNcE THE jobs of casual farm laborers are usually of short duration, 
the data for these workers were calculated on a daily rather than q 
monthly basis. The reported daily cash earnings of casual laborers 
varied from less than $1 up to $12, the average being $3.18. Supple- 
menting these wages were perquisites averaging $1.27 a day, although 
in some cases they ranged as high as $3.74. The total earnings ranged 
from $0.75 to $13.35, the average being $4.20. 


Cs, 





ta tal tall 
=—_°o<? oq 


Mine Wages in Idaho, 1928 


T THE close of 1928 practically all the producing mines in Idaho 
were in operation, with the largest pay roll of the past decade, 
according to the thirtieth annual report of the inspector of mines of 
that State for the year 1928. During the year under review there was 
a surplus of labor and consequently asmall labor turnover. However, 
there was a continual demand for experienced and competent miners 
and timbermen, and certain large companies found some difficulty in 
securing all the men they needed. The average number on the pay 
rolis, according to reports furnished, was 5,500 and itis estimated that 
there were 1,000 additional workers employed by small companies, 
lessees, and prospectors that sent in no reports. A total of 6,500 is 
therefore thought to be a conservative figure. 

Under an agreement of November 16, 1925, miners in the Coeur 
d’Alene district received a basic wage of $3.75 per day when lead was 
selling in New York under 5% cents per pound, and bonuses were 
accorded ranging from 25 cents per day when lead was selling for 
5 and under 6 cents per pound to $2.75 per day when lead was selling 
for 10% and under 11 cents per pound. 

After March 1, 1927, there was such a decline in the price of lead 
that the adherence to the bonus scale would have reduced wages in 
this section out of proportion to those paid in other sections of the 
State and “too low under the existing high living costs.” So the 
parties to the agreement waived this provision, and wages were paid 
in the Coeur d’Alene district as indicated in the accompanying table. 
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WAGES IN THE MINING INDUSTRY IN IDAHO, 1928, BY OCCUPATION 
































Average | Wage || Average | Wage 
wage scale in wage scale in 
Occupation through-| Coeur Occupation through-| Coeur 
out d’ Alene out d’ Alene 
State district State district 
} 
Di inttls.abd iedieniiwaWrnddcnnchie | $5. 00 $5.00 || Surface laborers._....____.___- $4. 50 $4. 50 
COCR ce « wood GREE daca dee 4. 50 S0e B. Gee Goreeee. . 4. ............ 2 4. 25 4, 25 
yttit«tR EER gia a 5. 50 et ek ea cenie 5. 25 5. 25 
Timber helpers._...-...-..---- 4. 75 4.50 || Pipe and trackmen__-_____-____- 5. 25 5. 25 
eG RE Sa SR 6. 00 5.75 ii Suite Posses..............-..-- 6. 00 6. 25 
Machinists’ helpers - --_....._- 5. 00 5.00 || Blacksmiths.-_-_........_._--- 6. 00 6. 00 
Catatthtesna<beneceotca 4. 50 4.50 || Blacksmiths’ helpers-_-___--_-_-_- 5. 00 5, 00 
Mobis sacs 5s 2) =-5-6--. 5. 00 5.00°|| Electricians._.............---- 5. 50 5. 25 
a SRR Sa ee ee 4. 50 8 4 | RE SS 5. 00 5. 00 
Main-hoist men-_...........-..- 5. 75 5.75 || Mill repair men_._......_____- 6. 00 5.75 
Small-hoist men .-......------ 5. 25 5.25 || Mill swampers_.......______-. 4. 50 4. 50 
Ni idiencccsenner><-- 4. 50 4.75 || Carpenters...............--- 6. 00 6. 00 
Pump and compressor men_- - | 5. 00 5. 25 











The average cost of boarding and lodging at company boarding 
homes, hotels, and private homes is from $1.25 to $1.50 per day. 
Various companies have built homes which they are renting to their 
married employees and certain large companies aid their employees 
in constructing homes. 





Wages and Hours in Virginia Mines and Quarries, 1927 


N 1927 pick miners in Virginia were paid from 40 cents to $2.25 
per ton, the average pay being 83 cents. Machine miners and 
helpers received from 35 cents to $1.27 per ton, the average pay 
being 66 cents. These and the following statistics are taken from 
the thirty-first annual report of the Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries of the State of Virginia for the year ending September 30, 1928. 
The hourly rates of other underground employees in coal mines 
are given below: 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN SPECIFIED OCCU- 
PATIONS (UNDERGROUND) IN VIRGINIA COAL MINES, 1927 

















Number of 
cuplitrees TMourly rates Aver- 
age 
Occupation s hours 
F High- | Low- | Aver- J 
White | Colored eat est age ay 
Foremen and assistants. --.-.............-.-.--.---+.-- i oe $2.30 | $0.40 | $0.79 8 
ire bosses and assistants__...................-.---.--- >) ae - 96 . 50 . 57 & 
TN hc dln cn dhdh sabato dhs odotiaged cbede 687 128 . 50 . 35 47 S 
| TE Se GEE RTE IT MR EF SB 136 14 55 . 40 . 48 8 
he STR aE SOS SR ete ee 788 164 . 55 . 30 - 45 8 
Door boys and helpers.._.............-----..--------- 203 104 . 50 - 20 . 28 8 
1 RE SR SERA HES HER 2, 107 198 . 85 . 34 - 47 8 
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In the calendar year 1927 the wages and hours of labor in Virgin, 


quarries were as follows: 


TABLE 2.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN VIRGINIA QUARRIES, 1927 





















































Number of Average hours 
employees Daily rates of wages per day 
Occupations Highest Lowest Average 
Col- Col- 
Me} od | rnite| Cot bwnite | Col write | Ook |e 
ored ored ored 
eee, sandstone, sand, and 
gravel: ; 
I i te oe 11 1 | $5.33 |$4. 50 | $4. 96 50 | $5.05 |$4. 50 10 10 
= EE a a ie Se i age 4.00 j_..._- * | Bee 3. 60 j_..... 3a 
ha pe i FTE cite py ae to te wu saline 3. 5D j.....- i elite 9+)|__ 
 iuidhibicwtnbbutadaatewnekexk: 24 5.50 | 4.00; 2.50/}3.00) 3.98 | 3.40 ll 9 
SR RT SRE IE a § 3) ae _% | Saas 5. 68 }|....-- 10 |.. 
5 | EEE AE aera ae 2 ig SGPRG 3. 00 |__--_- Lo ik... 1S Reade 10 |_- 
pe Fae OGRA ae Sts 115 146} 4.84] 4.84 2.50 | 2.50} 3.06 | 3.07 9+; 9+ 
ae ae ie | Ee * fe > | ae 2.905 j._.... 10 |. 
Superintendents___.._.________ of Sere 13. 46 |.____- eB tea AE € 384.2... ll | 
M Ra Oe nr © er ee ) @ abs 10. 00 |._.... 2:08 iis. 4.49 }.____- 10 
Mineral water: 
PE Mdind...ndbbsicctt..cnudt~ ste 6 5; 400) 1.75 1.75 |} 1.75 | 2.87 | 1.75 9 9 
SNS US Sa + 5 eae 2. 88 |...... _s eer 10 |_. 
ae il dcstipaitblntnntilinins 5 3] 3.00|2.00| 2.00/ 2.00) 2.50; 2.00 9+; 10 
Miscellaneous help.___....__._- Se 8 | Aa gs Sy See Sea 8+). 
Miscellaneous ores (barytes, 
sum, manganese, and paper clay 
Foremen and one . 2 ee 3 ae i > om SY ieee 9+. ts 
pe eee 151 ll} 3.50| 3.00] 2.00 | 3.00/ .2.95 | 3.00 9+; 10 
Miners and helpers... ...___._- 160 |_...-- 458 fas 250 |-225.- 5 | es 9+|__ 
Mucklers and trammers..__--_-_- .  £ eee Yb et 8 eet Bue Edits 9+|_ 
Surface employees_-____.______- EE cients eS eee 8 tae 9 Ss Raa 
A RF wre & 7 se: B.S ticks 2. 60 |...... 6 | ee aa 
Miscellaneous quarrying 
ee. il... Bes. 6:7 4.80}... 3. 45 j..... SOF to. a2 10 
ER Ta se D Pha, 5 6 @ juctseu BBE hs weer 6 OB Beene: {a 
en... con. dees. 31 Tt 4013.22] 230] 3.22)....__- 3. 22 10 10 
ik. sh Ls jy een eee 4.67 |_..... _,  ¥ Games eg beer ee a 
BN i asa notin Ethie int | See OF eS ey 2 ree = } ee 10 
gS Reames oe Me Tees 1 eS! Mies Bree’ ee igihie MERI TR FOS FL Deel Sen Ce ee : 
ES FR ES Was 33 5} 3.40) 2.95 | 2.00) 2.25| 2.51 | 2.70 10 10 
awe... oo ee a Bethke erm re fg ener. ee tonne 10 ;: 
Re jivese nea | eee 4. 66 |...._- 3.46 j-.-.-- 4.06 }|_._.-- 10 3 
ePIC SiR 33 1] 488/]3.28] 3.28) 3.28) 3.79 | 3.28 10 10 
Miscellaneous................_- See cds... “@ t.5525 » SS hoe Bae Po czuk .—/h>"Ul——E- 
Slate q “4 
) ARE de TSG 4 7| 4501425] 4.50/3.15| 4.50] 3.72 10 10 
Pe ANE Se ARR Re 17 4| 4.00} 4.00; 3.15|3.50| 3.47 | 3.75 10 10 
pk LS RE 6 26; 3.50) 3.23) 2.60/2.60/ 3.05 | 2.99 10 10 
BI ahcccnndncnindclediiin ss rane minesisn th 20 9} 450) 400/] 3.15|3.15| 3.94] 3.46 10 10 
il ar 3 el a ATS ts mS liadaehs % | een GOP fenncaa 3 7 eee 10 e 
RS Dit Sat Bel Bee 38 21 | 3.75 | 3.50 95 | 3.00; 3.21 | 3.26 10 10 
Rees: Sis. Tei... oF 47 83} 3.23 | 3.23 50 | 2.50 | 2.82} 2.89 10 10 
i 5 RS aa RE i ome 4 53 i....-- Ns Se a 
See eer vores es 39 64) 5.50) 3.50] 2.50) 1.75 | 4.04 | 2.78 10 10 
Soapstone quarries 
NS. oe ces ak 1 1] 6.00| 6.00!) 6.00/| 6.00! 6.00) 6.00 10 10 
Ee SCT ao Ee ee RT Be tf ae ee SS eee 9+|_- 
LE SS RPS iy OEE fei RR a ee ee oe 
ATES SS es BB Gias..c 3.90 j|..._.- v2 eee hea es. ..... 
IN ctebiecncontdindue | ioe Fil Aveasint SS eee 4,98 {...... 
FS SPR SRE 22 10} 3.50|}3.50| 2.75 |2.75| 3. 3. 08 10 10 
Re OF aren vt ee 390 | 104] 3.15/3.15| 250/250] 2.88 | 2.91 o+!' 9+ 
PE Es PAS. rt Se 6. 50 j.....- 3. 80 bossa ce B78 4. cnaou 
pf ES ee Se! a2... 3. 50 j...... & 26 bi 5s55x 9, 37.4.8 a... 
Miscellaneous. ................. 69 9} 4.75) 425} 3.25/)3.25| 4 3. 75 9+; 10 
Stone quarries: 
Blacksmiths.__.............._- os ee 7.064 23. 4), & Sema = 9 ieecee 9+/}.----- 
i Ties aires ineinallbind ta 13 28) 4.25|3.75| 2.50) 2.75| 3.50] 3.33 9+/ 10 
ERE Fe 7.00 |_...-- (= * See 4.85 j_..... 9+} ---- 
Pe ioe ee oc coun wis | & anew yf eee Ae i 10 |. 
ae Soa ca tenae 3 eh 5 9 eRe 6. 00 |__.__- Te Sicicenal 9++4--.- 
, SR I RR ma 73 | 124] 4.30) 4.30] 275/12.50| 3.15 | 3.32 9+}; 9+ 
SSRI AT Cpt aise SP i... 2. re 3 eae BE Bic tu | & eee 9+}-- 
ee TEE PETS CE aa 4 5 Ree 2 2: ae 4 | ee 10 |- 
Miscellaneous... _.............- 22 18 | 7.00| 5.30} 2.50|2.75) 412] 4.25 10 10 
[4241 
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Wages in the Belgian Printing Industry 


HE following table, taken from the Belgian Revue du Travail, 

April, 1929, gives the minimum weekly wages paid in printing 
establishments in different cities in Belgium for the period April 1 
to June 30, 1929: 


MINIMUM WAGES PAID IN PRINTING ESTABLISHMENTS IN DIFFERENT CITIES 
’ IN BELGIUM, APRIL 1 TO JUNE 30, 1929 


[Conversions are made on basis of the franc=2.78 cents] 








Minimum weekly wages paid in— 





























| 
| | Ontend | Brai 
7s stend,| | raine- 
Occupation poe | Alost, le- 
am mont, | aselt,| Les- | Bruges, Court-, St. | Comte, 
Renaix ‘Tirle- |~sines, | Huy, St.- Nicolas,| Turn- 
Roulers, mont Ath |Malines,|Etienne Tournai| hout, 
Tongres Namur, Lou- 
oo Cour- vain 
Bat | 
Book and job printing: 
Hand compositors................-------- $6.28 | $6.36 | $6.46 | $6.89) $7.00; $7.06 $7. 13 
Machine operators.....................--- 6. 70 6. 69 6.77 7. 22 7. 33 7. 39 7. 46 
Monotype casters._.................----.- 6. 70 6. 69 6. 77 7. 22 7. 33 7. 39 7. 46 
y . | ROSS Shs See ene 4.90 4.90 5. 02 5. 35 5.40 5. 46 5.48 
Press feeders, female......._.........-.---- 3. 68 3. 68 3. 72 3. 99 4.05 4.10 4.13 
Pressmen, cylinder or platen_____..____-__- 6.28 | 6.36 6.46 | 6.89 7. 00 7. 06 7.13 
Pressmen, cylinder, 2 machines._......... 6.64 6.64 6.71 7. 06 7. 16 7. 39 7.29 
Newspapers, daily and Sunday: | 
Hand compositors.........-.......-.----- 6.61| 669) 677| 7.17| 7.30) 7.34| 740 
Machine operators....._..............--.- 6. 94 7. 02 7.10 7. 50 7. 59 7. 82 7. 89 
Pressmen, rotary web presses... ....-.---- 6. 94 7.02 7.10 7. 70 7. 75 7.82 7. 89 
Pressmen, first assistant.................-- 6. 23 6. 30 6. 40 7. 10 7. 21 7. 2 7. 36 
Pressmen, assistants ___.. SR PE Ee ES 4. 85 4. 85 4.91 5. 30 5. 33 5. 41 5. 47 
Head @eipeper pare... 2.55. | 6.94 7. 02 7.38 | 7.75 7. 86 7. 92 7.99 
SM 6.61, 6.69 7. 05 7.17 7.27 7. 39 7. 40 
Newspapers, daily, except Sunday: | 
Hand compositors._...................-..- 6. 28 6. 36 6. 46 6. 89 7.00 7. 06 7.13 
Machine operators_...._._- 6 EE 6. 69 6. 69 3 ae 7. 27 7. 39 7. 46 
Pressmen, rotary web presses____._.------ 6. 61 6. 69 6.77 7. 22 7. 27 7. 39 7.46 
Pressmen, flat-bed web presses... ._...__- 6. 56 6. 64 6. 77 7. 06 7. 16 7. 22 7. 29 
Head stereotypers....................___- 6. 61 6. 69 6. 77 7.17 7.30 7. 39 7.40 
Stgr es on he a a 6. 26 §. 31 6. 45 6. 89 7. 02 7. 06 7.13 
Stereotyping, electrotyping: 
Journeymen (book and job establish- 
A eat Aaa ie nee lea 6. 69 6. 88 7.17 7.30 7. 34 7.46 
Journeymen (electrotyping establish- 
pene 1ST S IC hE ee Y Soya 7.02 7.10 7. 75 7.83 7.92 7.99 
Type founding: 
fh TTS OT ee a 6. 62 6. 69 6. 88 7.17 7. 27 7. 34 7. 46 
4 titi«*«SC i eRe la 6. 28 6. 34 6. 45 7.17 7. 27 7. 34 7. 46 
Workers, female... ...........-....--.--- 3.68) 3.68) 3.68) 3.99) 405) 409 4.13 
| 
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MINIMUM WAGES PAID IN PRINTING ESTABLISHMENTS.IN DIFFERENT (| ry 
IN BELGIUM, APRIL 1 TO JUNE 30, 1929—Continued 








Minimum weekly wages paid in— 























Occupation Lie 
ge, La a 
Ver- | Ghent| Lou- | Mons [oe Ant- | Brus. 
viers viere — wer els 
Book and job printing: 
Hand compositors-_............-...--...- 7.20 | $7.22) $7.31 | $7.47 | $7.54] $7.56) gx x4 
Machine operators._...................... 7. 58 7. 55 7. 64 7. 80 7. 87 7. 89 & Rg 
ee. :. ..... 2... 7. 53 7. 55 7. 64 7. 80 7. 87 7. 89 8. 96 
Pe SO eee 5. 49 5. 49 5. 49 5. 70 5. 76 5. 76 6.59 
Pees weeeee, weemene... 4. 22 4, 22 4. 22 4. 37 4. 43 4. 43 19 
Pressmen, cylinder or platen____________- 7. 20 7. 22 7.31 7.47 7. 54 7. 56 & 
Pressmen, cylinder, 2 machines._________- 7. 37 7. 39 7. 48 7. 64 7.74 7. 73 RRB 
Newspapers, daily and Sunday: 
aS: 7. 48 7. 50 7. 59 7.75 7. 82 7. 84 & 99 
Machine operators_______._.__........___- 7.95 7.97 8. 06 8. 22 8. 29 8. 31 ). 38 
Pressmen, rotary web presses____________- 7.95 7.97 8. 06 8. 22 8. 29 8. 31 ), 18 
Pressmen, first assistant._......_._._.___- 7.41 7. 43 7. 53 7. 68 7. 75 7.78 8, 37 
Pressmen, assistants____.................- 5. 48 5. 48 5. 48 5. 66 5. 71 5. 71 6, 32 
Head stereotypers._.......___..........__ 8. 06 8. 08 8.17 8. 33 8. 40 8. 42 ), 9 
ER HE. ay i SR EY | 67.48 7. 50 7. 59 7. 75 7. 85 7. 84 8 8] 
Newspapers, daily, except Sunday: 
Hand compositors._..................---- | 7.20] 7.22] 7.31] 7.47! 7.54| 7.56 8 M4 
Machine operators.....___......---..---.- | 7.63] 7.55] 7.64| 7.80| 7.871~ 7.89| 83 
Pressmen, rotary web presses___........-- 7. 53 7. 55 7. 64 7.80 | 7.87 7. 89 8, 88 
Pressmen, flat-bed web presses-__-_-______- 7. 37 7. 39 7. 48 7.64| 7.64 7. 73 &, 88 
Head stereotypers-._..-........---------- 7.48) 7.50) 7.59) 7.75| 7.75) 7.89] &% 
ESE NE LEE ET ee‘ 7. 20 7. 22 7.31 7. 47 7. 55 7. 56 8, 5d 
Stereoty ping, electrotyping: ; 
Journeymen (book and job establish- 
ESE SG ee a eo 7. 53 7. 55 7. 64 7. 80 7. 90 7.90 8, 79 
Journeymen (electrotyping establish- 
ERE a Rene Spee me D 8. 06 8. 16 8.17 8. 33 8. 40 8. 42 9, 18 
founding: 
77a ee a oe RE eee? Soren 7. 53 7. 55 7. 64 7. 80 7. 54 7. 89 8. 74 
 WOONINONB.. . . Soc ec dlinwacenocuk 7. 48 7. 50 7. 59 7. 75 7. 78 7. 84 8. 53 
, 8 SEE Saas eee 4. 22 4.24 4. 24 4. 37 4. 43 4. 43 4. 91 

















Wages of Postmen in Paris, France 


P l \HE wages of postmen in Paris were given by the Undersecretary 
of State in a report! to the cabinet in connection with a 24-hour 
strike called among the postal employees of the city, 
The entrance salary of postmen, unmarried or married but without 
children, is 10,990 francs ($430.81), which includes a basic salary of 
8,000 francs ($313.60) and compensation for responsibility (indemnité 
de responsabilité), 600 francs ($23.52); for residence, 2,240 francs 
($87.81); and for shoes, 150 franes ($5.88). Family allowances are 
added to this basic salary in the following amounts: For the first 
child, 680 francs ($26.66); second child, 806 frances ($31.60); third 
child, 1,209 frances ($47.39); fourth child, 1,411 frances ($55.31). 
Additional amounts are paid for military service. Thus a postman 
who has finished his military service and is married and has one child 
will receive an entrance salary of 11,870 francs ($465.20). Tc this 
sum may be added the gifts and gratuities which often form consi<er- 
able amounts. 





1 La Journée Industrielle; Paris, June 6, 1929, p. 1. 
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Wages and Working Hours in Certain German Metal Trades! 


By Fritz Kummer, SruTrGart 


Edge-Tool Industry of Solingen 


HE town of Solingen and four near-by smaller towns, with a total 
Ta 135,000 inhabitants, form the center of the German edge-tool 
industry. Edge tools of every description, especially table knives, 
pocket knives, razors and blades, and hair-cutting machines, are 
manufactured there. The knife industry of Solingen has been known 
for centuries. Its present structure, as well as the working processes, 
are the result of rs wo development. The knife industry was until 
recently a home industry, the workers themselves owning or hiring 
workshops with water wheels, and working either alone or with a few 
assistants and apprentices. Their product was passed on to the next 
group of workmen, and finally to the polishers and assemblers. This 
state of things gradually changed, the home industry being more and 
more supplemented by the factory and the manual skill of the home 
worker being replaced by the machine. Of about 23,000 workers in 
the knife industry of Solingen, the larger number is now employed 
in the factories. Though there is reason to believe that the home 
workers will be supplanted by the factory hands to an even greater 
extent than at present, they will be able to hold a place in the industry 
for a long time, because the production of the finest edge tools depends 
to al extent on the great manual skill and the long experience of 
the craftsman. 

The workers of Solingen may thus be divided into two large groups, 
viz, the industrial or factory workers and the home workers. the 
working conditions of both groups are regulated by wage agreements 
revised or renewed usually every year by the organizations of the 
employers and the workers. The scale of rates of the home workers, 
who are nearly all pieceworkers, is very extensive, because it contains 
the prices of an almost endless number of details and manipulations. 
Their average real earnings range from 0.78 to 1 mark (18.6 to 23.8 
cents) per hour, or 42 to 54 marks ($10 to $12.85) a week. Of course 
there are various branches which sometimes go far beyond those 
average earnings. 

The agreed rates, or “‘tariff,’’ of the factory workers in the Solingen 


district are less intricate and easier to survey. These are shown in 
Table 1, 





1 An article covering wages and hours in Solingen and Remscheid was published in the March, 1929, 
issue of the Labor Review (pp. 167-170). The present article gives substantially the same statistical data 
but contains additional exp tory comment of interest. 
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TABLE 1.—HOURLY RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN THE TOOL INDUSTRy 
OF SOLINGEN 


[Conversions on basis of pfennig = 0.238 cent] 








Agreed hourly rates of— 








Skilled men oe ~y Helpers (men) a 








Piece | Time | Piece 
rate rate Tate 





Cents | Cents | Cents 
0.5 ' 0.5 
5 \ 

.7 

1.0 

1.0 | 

1.2 


1.2 
ual) 7) | 12 


1.4 
































Skilled men, classed as I a, are skilled hand and machine molders, 
steel smelters, grinders, hammersmiths, rollers, and operators of 
hammers having a weight of 1,000 kilograms or more. If they have 
no opportunity to do piecework, they receive an extra allowance 
amounting to 35 per cent of the wage fixed for skilled workmen. 

Skilled men, classed as I b, are workers who have served a regular 
apprenticeship in one of the following crafts: Machinist, lathe hand, 
hand grinder, hand smith, sheet metal worker, electrician, pattern 
maker, galvanizer, engraver, scissors grinder, engine driver, stoker, ai 
assemblers. If they have no opportunity to do piecework, they re- 
ceive additional pay of 20 per cent of the wage fixed for skilled men. 

Special workmen are those who have a certificate of apprenticeship 
and can show that they have had a practical education or training 
equivalent to an apprenticeship, and who are able to perform every 
process in their line. 

Semiskilled workmen are those who have worked for a certain 
time in their trade and are able to perform simple work. 

Special workmen, semiskilled workers, helpers, and women and girs 
receive a compensation of 10 per cent if they do not work on piece- 
work. If iavhind under conditions of extraordinary heat all workers 
receive an additional pay of 10 per cent while so working. 

The rate for piecework is calculated in such a way that an adii- 
tional payment above the basic minimum rate is reckoned upon tlie 
average hourly agreed rates for the workmen belonging to the same 
group. The rate thus arrived at is the minimum rate for the piece- 
worker, but in any case this must be equal to the highest scheduled 
wage in the group. The additional pay for piecework amounts ‘o 
35 per cent for skilled hand and machine molders, hammersmith:, 
rollers, grinders, and operators of hammers weighing 1,000 kilograms 
or more. 

The earnings of the skilled men, however, are somewhat higher, «s 
the “‘tariff” rates indicate, since bonuses are paid for long service 
in the workshop and for other conditions. he earnings of the 
skilled groups are about 1.30 marks (30.9 cents) per hour. 
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The working time, also fixed by agreement, amounts to 48 hours 
a week, but an addition of 4 hours a week may be demanded and 
performed. In 1928 the average number of the unemployed in the 
district of Solingen was 1,715 and that of the short-time workers 226. 
Although these two figures cover all the industries of the district, it 
is safe to assume that the large majority of these two groups con- 
sisted of knife workers. As already stated, the district of Solingen 
includes five towns with 135,000 inhabitants, of whom 23,000 are 
' employed in the knife industry. 


Iron Industry of Remscheid 


Remscheid is the center of the German small-iron industry. Tools 
of every description, locks, fittings, machines for the construction of 
bicycles, household machines, etc., are manufactured there. The 
industrial activity of Remscheid declined somewhat in 1928, as was 
generally the case in Germany, and some industrial branches were 
more or less influenced by this decline. In the annual report of the 
chamber of commerce the situation of the Remscheid tool industry 
is, however, considered as relatively favorable. It is true that do- 
mestic orders have fallen off, but the decline could be compensated 
) by increased exports. From 1927 to 1928 exports increased from 
307,358 to 345,458 double hundredweight. The situation of the 
lock and fittings industry, also, is not considered as unfavorable. 
There was no need for making any considerable restriction of the 
production. From 1927 to 1928 the export increased from 300,481 
to 329,100 double hundredweight. The situation of last year in 
some other branches of the Remscheid industry is described as some- 
what less favorable. A rather exact idea of the degree of the activ- 
ity of that industry is given by the number of unemployed workers. 
The average number during the 12 months in 1928 was 1,850, that is 
to say 55.1 per cent of the persons insured against unemployment, 
or 21.5 per cent of the total population. To this must be added a 
smaller number of workmen who were not employed during the 
whole working time, because several factories were compelled to re- 
duce the production for a short time. 

The working time which is fixed by agreement between the or- 
ganizations of the employers and the workers, amounts to 52 hours 
a week. In every factory the hours can be changed, with the con- 
sent of the works council, according to the needs of production, but 
the total number of working hours during the year must not exceed 
the number of working hours fixed by the collective agreement. 

In the same way as the working time, the wages are fixed by 
agreement with the trades-unions. The wages per hour stated in 
the agreement refer, however, only to the time-workers. Since in 
this industry only 20 per cent of the workers are on a time-work 
basis, whereas 80 per cent are pieceworkers, the rates fixed in the 
agreement are of little practical importance, except that they are 
the minimum rates for the pieceworkers and form the basis of cal- 
culation of the so-called ‘‘social bonuses,” i. e. family allowances, 


long service in the workshop, etc. The hourly rates may also give . 


_ an idea of the relative pay of the various groups. These are shown 
in the table following. 
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TABLE 2.—HOURLY RATES OF CERTAIN CLASSES OF WORKERS IN THE REMS¢ ji f[p 
DISTRICT - 








= — 


Hourly rates of skilled workers of 
specified classes 








| 
A | B ; D 





| Cents | Cents 


18-19 years 








APRS Soe 
| “Io bo O-1t0 oO 
| 


— 
& fr HS gon 
Cawnwre-10 
eel 


24 years and over 











1 Widows with households receive 20 per cent extra. 


The following statement shows the rates paid to apprentices: 


Group A Group B-( 
First year 4.5 
Second year . 5. 0 
Third year ’ 6. 4 
Fourth year 5 9. 5 


The earnings of the time-workers are higher than the rates of 
their respective group, and the earnings of the pieceworkers are 
considerably higher. Generally speaking, the earnings of the latter 
are 40 per cent higher than the rates set by the agreement. Thus 
the hourly earnings of toolmakers (pieceworkers) range from 1.10 to 
1.20 marks (26.2 to 28.6 cents), those of hammersmiths average 
1.50 marks (35.7 cents), and those of molders and wet grinders and 
polishers, 1.35 marks (32.1 cents). These averages may be also 
taken for the other branches of skilled workmen, without deviating 
too much from reality. Of course there are within every branch 
workmen who get far more than the average wages or earnings and 
sometimes earn as high as 2 marks (47.6 cents) an hour. 


oOo 
>< cop 





Actual Earnings of Metal Workers in Berlin, Germany, 
October, 1928 


"ae Federal statistical office in carrying out the order based 
upon the law of July 14, 1927, relating to wage statistics 
(Reichsgesetzblatt I. S. 185), has made an inquiry into the 
actual earnings and working hours of the workers engaged in metal 
working in October, 1928.' 

The tables following contain figures showing the actual earnings 
and working hours in 29 metal trades with 81,146 adult workers of 
both sexes and of various degrees of skill, which number is nearly 


one-half of the workers engaged in these trades in Berlin in October, 
1928. 





1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, June 1, 1929, pp. 453-460. 
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TaBLE 1.—ACTUAL EARNINGS OF ADULT METAL WORKERS (MALES OVER 21, 
FEMALES OVER 18) IN BERLIN, GERMANY, OCTOBER, 1928 


[Conversions into U. 8. currency made on basis of mark (100 pfennigs) at par=23.8 cents] 












































vif 
Average Average earn- * 
hours per | Average | ings per hour | 4 ver- ‘ 
Nam- rate per age 4! 
‘ hour ir 
Branch of industry and group of workers ae | fixed by nang } 
crs | Includ-| collective] Includ-| Ex- = | 
ing | Over-| agree- ing | cluding AM 
over- | time ment over- | Over- 
time | time time 
Total, all branches 
Cents Cents | Cents 
Skilled workers, time-work-._...........--.-- 9, 471 4914, 2% 24. 2 27.3 27.0 | $13. 52 
Skilled workers, piecework .._-_........-..--- 22, 473 47 4% 27.6 29. 8 29. 7 14. 03 
Semiskilled workers, time-work_.._._....-.._- 3, 924 234 20. 2 21.4 21.2 10. 72 
Semiskilled workers, piecework_.__........... 8, 182 4614 A 23.3 25. 2 25. 1 11, 69 
Helpers, time-work__._.........--..-------..- 10, 303 4834; 2 19.0 19. 6 19. 5 9. 57 " 
Helpers, piecework.._.....-.....-.-........-. 4.312| 46%) %} 219] 227| 2261 10.61 
Fou, See WOER . 5 cue 4, 722 4584 1 13.6 14.1 14.0 6. 44 
pS ee aE pane am 17, 759 47 4% 15.7 15.6 15. 6 7.34 
Tron, steel, and metal goods 
Skilled workers, time-work _-.__._...-..--.---- 351 4714 14 23.8 28.1 28. 1 13. 32 is 
Skilled workers, piecework ____........-.-_--- 216 4634 1 26. 4 30. 4 30. 3 14. 23 i 
Semiskilled workers, time-work--._-_----------- 156 47 1% 20. 2 23.2 23.1 10. 87 2 
Semiskilled workers, piecework-_.-- .__---_--- 280 4414 A 23.3 26. 4 26. 4 11. 72 
RI oo ncn gd dnomenndanendeobie 375 464%, 1% 19.0 19.7 19.6 9. 13 
pe ae 158 4334 iy 21.9 26. 6 26. 6 11. 67 
Females, time-work - -...........--.---.---.-- | 236 _ F 13. 4 13.6} 13.6 6. 03 
RI aa eee 745 56 4 15.4 15.4 15.4 7.01 
Machine construction it 
Skilled workers, time-work..............-..-- 1, 039 4834, 234 24.3 28.0 27.6 13. 68 2 
Skilled workers, piecework _-_.........------- 1, 606 4544 1 27.6 30. 7 30. 6 13. 99 t 
Semiskilled workers, i) St ro ree 393 494; 3% 20. 2 22.1 21.8 10. 89 e 
Semiskilled workers, piecework_.............- 772 45} 1 23.3 26. 5 26. 3 12. 04 i 
ne 707 484%) 2 19.0} 19.6] 19.4 9. 48 Z 
ill ia Ee a SE ESE 282 45 1% 21.9 23. 2 23. 1 10. 58 4 
Pomeles, Cime-work ...........--.......2...55 185 45 4% 13. 4 14.1 14.0 6. 40 Si 
NE SR PRET SOT 360} 48 |...... ey et. 16.3 7. 02 :} 
Boiler manufacture ie 
Skilled workers, time-work.._..............-. 897 50 3% 24.2 27.6 27.2 13. 81 ay 
Skilled workers, piecework ___..........-..... 2, 420 4544 3 27.7 30. 4 30. 3 13. 75 ‘oR 
Semiskilled workers, time-work_...__._....._- 498 494%; 2 20. 2 21.4 21.3 10. 56 ey 
Semiskilled workers, piecework__--__........_. 324 4534 ry 23.3 25.3 25. 2 11. 55 it. 
Helpers, time-work_.......................... 668 484; 1% 19.0 19.5 19.4 9. 42 oH 
STATED EES: 40 45%) 1 21.9 23.1 23. 1 10. 61 ae 
|.  §«  _ sla: 105 37 13.4 13.7 13.7 5. 10 ag 
Females, i EEO RAS A IR Se 117 4444) _..... sg SE 16. 2 7.15 og 
i 
Steel construction i 
uF 
Skilled workers, time-work.._...............- 316 55 | 23.7 26. 7 25.9 14. 65 c® 
Skilled workers, piecework.__................ 286 4614 h, 26.9 28.3 28. 2 13. 12 ae 
Semiskilled workers, time-work............... 504) 5 20. 2 22.8 22. 4 11. 49 
Semiskilled, workers piecework_.............. 260 4544 3 23.3 24.3 24.2 10. 96 } 
Helpers, aa ae ame eR 597 51%) 6 19.0 20.9 20. 6 10. 72 / 
BEE sn pn cennccocccnceseeseces 247 46 A 21.9) 22.5; 224] 10.38 ff 
Construction of vehicles and aircraft, including At 
railway cars a 
Skilled workers, time-work_.__........._..__- 271 481 1 24. 5 28.9 28.7 14. 06 jt 
Skilled workers, piecework.__................ 1, 751 45 27.5 30. 9 30. 9 14. 15 FY 
Semiskilled workers, time-work_............_. 53 5044 A 20. 2 22.8 22. 5 11. 42 Ki 4 
Semiskilled, workers piecework............... 422| 4314 23.3) 2.0| 2%0| 1217 E 
SS" OE Ee 354 47 1 19.0 19.7 19. 6 9. 41 a 
SEILER LAR IEE 65 45 \Y 21.9); 23.3 23.3 10. 62 as 
F SOU 43. < 1. . dnddelindesweséseddéa~ 59 434)_....- 19.4 bide sinied 13.5 5. 87 
Females, piecework..._.........- ‘eatncatiiaaions 57 45 yy 15.91 1631 163 7. 48 
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TaBLE 1.-ACTUAL EARNINGS OF ADULT METAL WORKERS (MALES OVER 21, 
FEMALES OVER 18) IN BERLIN, GERMANY, OCTOBER, 1928—Continued 

















Average 
hours Average earn- 
pen ings per hour | 4 vor. 
Num- hour age 
Branch of industry and group of workers wand fixed by earn- 
ers | Inelud- collective| Includ-| Ex- Ings 
Over-| agree- ing | cluding Bao 
over- | time| ment over- | over- ee 
time time time 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
} Cents | Cents | Cents 
Skilled workers, time-work ___............-.-- 6, 238 494 2% 24, 2 26. 9 26.7} $13.33 
Skilled workers, piecework_____......._.____- 15, 784 47% 1 27.6 29. 5 29.4 14. 06 
Semiskilled workers, time-work_......._....-- 2, 575 uw 24) 20. 2 21.1 20. 8 10. 64 
Semiskilled workers, piecework-.............- 6, 016 47 le 23.3 24.8 24.7 11. 63 
Helpers, time-work_......._.._...............| 17,404 48%, 1% 19. 0 19. 5 19.4 9. 53 
SEE ieee heen ee 3, 484 47 4% 21.9 22.5 22.4 10. 58 
Females, time-work___.._.__._.-.--.-...-.._- 4, 035 46 1 13. 6 14.1 14.0 6. 51 
Voemeles, plocework..........-. -...-..-...5.. 16, 151 47% 34 15.7 15.6 15. 6 7.37 
Fine instruments and optical goods 
Skilled workers, time-work___...............- 359 484, 1% 24.9 29. 7 29. 5 14. 35 
Skilled workers, piecework_____..........._-- 410 47 1 28. 1 31.3 31.2 14. 69 
Semiskilled workers, piecework..............- 108 47 % 23.3 25.9 25.9 12. 31 
Ne IRE Da ES 198 4914 19.0 19.9 19. 7 9. 80 
Eee, Demeaeen c e 36 454% 21.9 22.7 22.7 10. 30 
en, SN oe 100 47% % 13.3 13.9 13.8 6. 54 
Po EN ETE a oe al 329 44 4 15.3 15.9 15.9 7. 04 


























TABLE 2.—_COMPARISON OF ACTUAL EARNINGS OF ADULT (MALES OVER 21, 


FEMALES OVER 18) WORKERS WITH WAGES FIXED BY COLLECTIVE AGREF- 
MENT, OCTOBER, 1923 | 



























































Time-workers Pieceworkers Total 
Excess of actual 
——| hourly parsings 
Per cent of Per cent of | over rates fixed 
: } by agreement 
Oless of estes total studied total studied Per 
Num- Num- Num- —s ee 
ber | Allin- ber | Allin- ered | as 
dustry] Teds] dustry] Made] | Nog | Teme | Pic 
4 groups — : 
Per cent) Per cent 
a ae 9, 471 11.7 29.6 | 22,473 27.7 70.4 | 31,944 39. 4 11.6 2% 
Semiskilled.............- 3, 924 4.8 32. 4 8, 182 10. 1 67.6 | 12, 106 14.9 47 7.8 
CR ES, EE See 10, 303 12.7 70. 5 4, 312 &3 29.5 | 14,615 18.0 2.3 3.3 
|S SRE a setert ; 4,722 5.8 21.0 | 17, 759 21.9 79.0 | 22, 481 ps 3.3 10). 6 
_. | eee See 28,420} 35.0 |._._.__ 52,726 | 65.0 |....... 81, 146 | i TE 
1 Less. 


It is seen from Table 2 that the actual hourly earnings of the skilled 
workers, composing 39.4 per cent of the entire number of workers 
under review, were higher than the rates fixed by agreement by 11.6 

r cent for time-work and for piecework by 7.8 per cent. The actual! 

ourly earnings of the semiskilled, the helpers, and the female workers, 
composing together over 60 per cent of the entire number of workers 
under review, were also higher than the wages fixed by agreement, 
except that for female workers engaged on ete hee basis and com- 
posing nearly 22 per cent of the entire number of the workers under 
review the actual earnings were lower than the wages fixed by agree- 
ment by 0.6 per cent. 
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Great Britain and the Eight-Hour Convention 


NE result of the recent change of government in Great Britain 
was a reversal of the official attitude toward signing the 8-hour 
convention, which has been under consideration for some 10 years. 
On June 11, 1929, the British Government delegate to the Interna- 


tional Labor Conference in session at Geneva made the following 
announcement: 


I am authorized to state that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 
propose to take the necessary steps to insure at the earliest possible moment the 
ratification of the Washington Hours Convention. That statement requires 
no further explanation and would only suffer at this moment by further elabora- 
tion. I should, however, add that I understand that, in introducing the hours’ 
legislation necessary, His Majesty’s Government will take account both of the 
Washington Convention and of the London Agreement.' 


The announcement was followed, later in the discussion, by a pro- 
test from the British employers’ delegate, who said it was the con- 
sidered view of the employers that the convention, with or without 
the London Agreement, “was unfitted to meet British industrial 
practice, would be directly prejudicial to British industry, and would 


not bring about any appreciable measure of uniformity in working 
hours in the various countries.’’? 


The Economist (London), in its issue for June 15, 1929, gives the 


following summary of England’s varying attitude toward the con- 
vention since it was first drawn up: 


The ‘‘ Draft Convention Limiting the Hours of Work in Industrial Undertakings 
to Eight in the Day and Forty-eight in the Week” was drawn up in November, 
1919, and was then supported by the representatives of British employers and 
workers and of the Government. In July 1921, Mr. Lloyd George’s government 
announced that ratification was impossible in view of the conflict between the 
clauses of the convention and the British practice as regards overtime, as well as 
existing railway agreements, neither of which the Government saw reason to 
alter. The policy then announced, of asking that the whole question should be 
reopened and a new convention drafted, was carried on by the governments of 
Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Baldwin. The Labor government apparently found no 
time in their short span of office for a matter so fundamentally affecting the 
industrial legislation of the country. Urged on by public opinion, the late govern- 
ment called together in 1926 a conference of the ministers of labor of the five chief 
European industrial countries for the purpose of surmounting difficulties which 
had arisen with regard to the interpretation of the convention. ‘That conference, 
which the last Minister of Labor described as completely successful, reached 
an agreement covering a number of important points—the application of the con- 
vention to the building trades, the railways, and postal services, the definition of 
“working hours” and “‘intermittent work,” adaptation to a 5-day week, provision 


for time lost by holidays, and the suspension of the law in cases of national 
emergency. 








1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 17, P 358. 
ew for May, 1929, 


Re &@ more detailed statement of the employers’ position, see Monthly Labor Rev 
Dp. ° 
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Minimum-Wage Rates Established by Agreement in Italy 


CCORDING to agreements printed in I] Lavoro Fascista, the 

official Fascist her paper of Italy, during the months of Ma y 

and June, 1929, minimum wages in the various occupations in the 
Provinces specified were fixed as follows: 


WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN ITALY 
[Conversions into U. 8. currency made on basis of lira=5.23 cents] 
































Rates fixed by || Rates fixed by 
agreement agreement 
| SERRE . 
Locality and occupation nas Locality and occupation 
= J U.S. 
Lire cur- Lire | cur- 
rency |, rency 
Foggia Ravenna—C ontinued 

Woodworkers, large towns: ! Per hr. |Perhr. | Loading sheaves: Per hr. | Perhr. 

Machine workers— Bapeeneeeg £213 O00 oS 3. 60 | $0. 19 
a ' 2.20 | $0.12 Mountainous land_._........._- 3. 25 i 
.. ( Seeaeaee 1.90 .10 | Harvesting and stripping Indian 
NN BN. dsdek 1. 30 .07 || corn: 

Carpenters— ei RR re ie 2.70 .14 
nn EE SS oe oe 2. 15 -11 |} Mountainous land ----_-_-.-_...-- 2. 45 + 
SEES ES 1. 80 . 09 ees cutting, and transport- 

: i .80 . 04 in 
Apprentices... -..--.-----..---- { 1.00 . 05 eee land ‘Vera Bae tt reeee es Pe 2. 75 14 
Mountainous land___...._____-- 2. 50 13 
Ravenna Mashing flax or hemp: 

Harvesters: OS SOS epee eae 2. 90 15 
First cutting— | Mountainous land--_-_.._._..._- 2. 60 14 

Mowing by the day__._._-_- 4. 55 . 24 || Harvesting rice: 

Loading straw— .. jE eee 1. 75 . 09 
Men, 16-65 years_______- 3.30 .17 Seerweneen. bso. Le. ses. 2. 80 15 
Women, and males un- Transporting sheaves. ......._.. 3. 30 17 

der 16 or over 65 years 3. 15 -16 Loading sheaves __.........-..-. 2. 90 15 

Second cutting— Cutting rice stubble__........... 2. 90 l 
Mowing by the day_-_._..__- 4. 30 - 22 Transporting straw— 

Loading straw— EES 2. 50 «2 
Men, 16-65 yearsofage..| 3.15 .16 Weanes eth ee Sagal te 1. 95 .10 
Women, and males un- Harvesting stubble— 

der 16 or over 65 years 3. 00 .16 NL Se oS Lc 2. 30 12 

Third cutting— , 0 Ee 1. 55 . 08 
Mowing by the day__.____-_- 3. 05 .16 || Pressing with steam power: 
emer ee ae 5. 2. 60 .14 |} jal tne NMOL OE Led © MESA 22.40 | 2.13 

o> r. 1-Oct. 31— SEAL 1... Sida alight his peek kbs cate 22.95 | 2.15 

Sa lee! ae” erga reererntes: 22.65 | *.1 

Mountainous land_..._....._.-. 2. 35 -12 | a with hand power: 

Harvesting, Nov. 1-Mar. 31: tt tae eueal, sees Jone as $3.25 | 2.17 
Dil hk edness il 2. 00 .10 |! pe ese ees. seas 24.00 | 2.21 
Mountainous land ---._........- 1.75 - 09 |) PIR nidh cadbicgih dene stinet aad 23.45 | 2.18 

Splitting and cutting wood, Apr. 1- 

Pt: SESE ASTER hte eae eee 2. 55 . 13 || Venice 

Mountainous land___._.....-__- 2. 35 12 ag oo 

Pruning and digging vines and trees, EL hbo che nonmdenennar 5. 00 . 26 

Nov. 1-Mar. 31, level land_-___.-_- 2. 25 -12 | Go smiths Eonedupredanmactn cine 4.00 . 21 

Digging and transporting beets: ens. OE i 3. 00 . 16 
SPR Ditties capeninenges 2.70 - 14 |} sis caxinpntididan tigen 2. 00 . 10 
Mountainousland........_..._- 2. 45 13 |! PR, ahbEddddddbswidiccaud 1. 50 . 08 

Gathering grapes: 

en— | 
SOU ee bivibeidiant's 2. 55 .13 Genoa 
Mountainousland__....-_--- 2. 30 . 12 |) Per | Per 
Wettes 2 ier ac 1.60} .08 || Paper making: day | day 

Loading and unloading manure: Engineers, first class. -.........- 19. 50 | $1. 02 
Sintec studetnncdics seu 2. 55 .13 | Licensed firemen, second class...| 19.00 . 99 
Mountainous land............-- 2. 30 .12 |} Unlicensed firemen, assistant 

Hoeing and weeding: ao? cylinder men, etc...| 18.00 94 
NS Natt Te oa Ser) 0h t): Cea 17.75} .9%3 
Mountainous land._...-........ 2.30; .12 Boys under 16 years............. 8. 80 . 46 

Loading on wagon and in hay loft: Boys 16 to 18 years. -............- 11. 00 . 58 
RS Sn aes 2. 90 15 Girls 16 to 18 years.............- 8. 55 . 45 
Mountainousland............-- 2. 60 14 SOE Biik.bcdnocctiguare 8. 80 . 46 

1 Workers in smaller towns receive 20 2 cent less. All workers, regardless of locality, receive 15 per cent 
for overtime, 20 per cent extra for islen Wreck, MGhaS par auas eaten Mer aleet eal 
2 Per quintal (220.46 pounds). 
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WAGE RATES ESTABLISHED BY AGREEMENT IN ITALY—Continued 


—<—e 
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Rates fixed by | Rate Pfixed by 
agreement ag vement 
Locality and occupation — Locality and occupation we 
Lire cur- Lire | cur- 
rency | rency 
Pavia Per Per Bologna Per Per 
day day week | week 
Hosiery manufacture: # ema 225. 00 |$11. 78 
Ironing, carding, and operation RE RE RE AE 250. 00 | 13. 08 
of looms and simple ma- 
chines— 
pm een 10.00 | $0. 52 Piacenza 
Smaller communes-_-_-_-_.-_- 8. 50 .44 Per Per 
Operators of elastic machines, Chief cooks: month |month 
emmers, and edgers— By MII ois. tees need naaee sie 850. 00 1$44. 46 
Ree 9. 00 -47 SE RD i tearaincecginvcnn dteminigny 700. 00 | 36.61 
Smaller communes.__.._._.-- 7. 65 .40 || Under cooks: 
Sewers, examiners, and trans- PS 0 wi winks cbaecsdase 650 00 | 34. 00 
ferrers— POG ME... ccisccccaacczs 500. 00 | 26. 15 
Larger cities. __............. 8.50} .44 || Counter men, first-class houses: 
Smaller communes._-__...--- 7. 25 . 38 i i einai tie cain icine 620. 00 | 32. 43 
Apprentices under 15 years of naw nanl 500. 00 | 26.15 
age— Ne cilia cin dieek A sulci 330. 00 | 17. 26 
ne ere 4.00 . 21 || Counter men, second-class houses: 
Smaller communes-_-_-_-._---- 3. 40 18 ER 5 Siow cui ea cuewete 550. 00 | 28.77 
Apprentices 15-17 years of age— ES nee eee 380. 00 | 19. 87 
Sane 5. 00 . 26 || Scullions and porters. __....-....--- 250. 00 | 13. 08 
Smaller communes-.._....-- 4. 25 Seen ee. emundemel 550. 00 | 28.77 
Apprentices over 17 years of Sg SS EE eran eee 550. 00 | 28. 77 
age— Cooks’ apprentices..........-.....- 200. 00 | 10. 46 
I in osisutiiinn antiikbungiht 6. 00 EEA Ee (4) (4) 
Smaller communes........-- 5. 10 27 























320 per cent extra for overtime; 35 per cent extra for work on holidays. 

‘ These workers receive a certain percentage on the customer’s bill as follows: In restaurants of the first, 
second, and third class, 10 per cent, and in those of the fourth class 8 per cent; in cafes and bars, first 
20 per cent; fourth-class, 8 per cent; and in wine rooms, 10 per cent, 


Wages in Switzerland, 1928' 


REPORT of the wages of workers in various industries in Switzer- 
land who are injured in industrial accidents is made each year 

by the National Workmen’s Compensation Fund. A slight change 
was made in the method of computing the average daily wage for 
the year 1928 from the method used in other years. Formerly the 
wages included payments in kind, and if there was a Saturday half 
holiday, account was taken of it, but since joven’ 1928, the daily 
wage has been computed as one-sixth of the actual weekly earnings. 
This change does‘not affect foremen, subforemen, and master work- 


men so much as the other workers, since they are generally paid by 
the month. 





1 Switzerland. Département fédéral de l’Economie publique. Rapports économiques et statistiques 
sociales, May, 1929, pp. 152, 153. 
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The following table shows the average daily wages of Swiss work ors 
in the metal, building, and wood industries in 1928: 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES OF wWoRenns 2auee IN ACCIDENTS IN SWITZERLA \p 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc=19.3 cents] 








Average wages paid in— 











Class of workers Metal industry Building Wood industr ; 

U. 8. U. 8. U.§ 
Francs currency Francs currency Francs currency 
Foremen and master workmen._.__.__._._ 16. 21 $3. 13 15. 87 $3. 06 15. 53 $3. 00 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.__......___ 11. 94 2. 30 12. 97 2. 50 11. 45 2. 21 
Unskilled Workers__....................___ 9. 46 1. 83 9. 96 1.92 8. 70 1. 68 
Young persons (under 18 years of age)__.__ 4.74 91 7. 39 1, 43 5. 07 . 98 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS AND 
DECISIONS 





Arbitration Award—Street-Railway Employees—Public Service 
Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 


HE Public Service Commission of the State of Missouri, acting 
‘La a board of arbitration in the wage controversy between the 
Public Service Co. of St. Louis and Division No. 788 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees and 
certain electrical workers in the power and line department of the 
company, handed down an award, May 20, 1929, effective May 20. 

On May 23, 1928, the street-railway employees submitted their 
differences with the Public Service Co. to the Public Service Com- 
mission of the State of Missouri for arbitration. 

The union had requested an increase of 5 cents an hour for motor- 
men and conductors and 10 cents an hour for trackmen and shop 
employees, while the company requested a wage reduction of 5 cents 
an hour for motormen and conductors and 7.6 per cent reduction 
for other workers. 

Under the award of the commission, motormen and conductors 
are to receive an increase of 2 cents an hour and bus operators are 
to receive an increase of 4 cents an hour. With this increase the 
wages of motormen and conductors will be 52 cents an hour for the 
first year, 58 cents for the second year, 64 cents for the third year, 
and 69 cents for the fourth year and thereafter. One-man car and 
bus operators will receive 7 cents an hour above the new scale of 
motormen and conductors. Electrical workers were denied an in- 
crease. Seales for miscellaneous employees fixed by the arbiters are 
as follows: 

Material yard employees, 41 to 47 cents an hour, with 56 cents an 
hour for foremen; reclaim department laborers, 41 to 47 cents an 


hour, and foremen, 63 cents; switch cleaners in yards, 41 cents an 
hour; erane crews, 70 cents an hour; ¢ar cleaners, 44 to 49 cents an 
hour; car-house porters and janitors, 42 cents an hour; shop watch- 


men, 38 cents an hour; car hostlers, 50 cents an hour. 
The award increased overtime pay from time and one-fourth to 
time and one-half for all employees. 

All repair shop, storeroom, and general shop employees and similar 
mechanies who ae been working 54 hours per week were placed on 
a 48-hour week basis as nearly as practicable in lieu of an increase 
in their present wages. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND RELIEF 





Federal Census of Unemployment Authorized 


O* JUNE 18, 1929, the President signed the act providing for the 
taking of the Fifteenth Census of the United States, the first 
sentence of which provides that ‘‘a census of population, agriculture, 
irrigation, drainage, distribution, wnemployment, and mines shal! be 
taken by the Director of the Census in the year 1930.” 

Ethelbert Stewart, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, in a hear- 
ing before the Committee on Education and Labor, of the United 
States Senate,’ on Senate Resolution No. 219, January 9, 1929, said 
“‘In the nature of things there can be no statistics of unemployment 
without acensus. If the census were taken so that we had the number 
of unemployed at any given time, then the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, with its volume of employment, could apply that index at a given 
time and show the number of unemployed.” 


tty ett 





New York Permanent Advisory Council on Employment 
Problems 


N JUNE 13, 1929, Frances Perkins, commissioner of the New 

York State Department of Labor, announced the appointment 

of a permanent advisory council on employment problems composed 

of 23 men and women well known in the fields of social service, |abor 

organizations, and industrial relations, and a number of important 
employers.” 

At the council’s first meeting the following officers were chosen: 
Chairman, Arthur Young, of Industrial Relations Counselors (Inc.); 
vice chairman, J. Bryon Deacon, assistant to the president of the 
Tidewater Oil Co.; vice chairman, John Sullivan, president of the 
State federation of labor; secretary, Rose Schneiderman, president o! 
the Women’s Trade Union League. 

In speaking to the new council the commissioner stated that there 
is much unemployment amid great employment. This is the result 
of recently increasing tendency to substitute machines for men, to 
the growing use of chemicals in industry, and to the selection of young 
workers especially by numerous large corporations. 

The commissioner feels that an unemployment crisis is in sight. 
Even now people who have been working 20 years without losing one 
week’s time are walking about the streets in search of jobs. Among 
these job seekers is a large number of skilled men and women. \t 


the same time many young persons are being taken into indusirial 
employment. 





1 United States Senate. Hearings before the Committee on Education and Labor, 70th Congre-s, 24 
session, on Senate Resolution 219, p. 179. 


2 New York. State Department of Labor. _ Press release. 
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The commissioner emphasized at the council’s meeting the need, in 
a period of fair industrial condition, of preparing for a crisis. While 
the State public employment bureau had been doing “pretty good” 
work, the commissioner thought the service should be much better 
and requested the advisory council ‘‘to undertake as its first job a 
thoroughgoing, impartial, and objective study of the public employ- 
ment offices maintained by the State in New York City,” the findings 
and recommendations to be submitted by December 1. An effort 
will be made to conduct similar studies in other parts of the State 
through representatives of such sections. 

The report of the commissioner on the employment situation and its 
requirements was indorsed by practically every member of the 
council who spoke at the conference. 

“Organized labor will give the State its fullest support to the move- 
ment to make the State employment offices more effective,” according 
to Mr. John Sullivan, president of the New York State Federation of 
Labor. 

Miss Louise C. Odencrantz, executive of the employment center for 
the handicapped and chairman of the employment and vocational 
guidance section of the welfare council, declared that New York City 
wage earners in normal times are paying $10,000,000 per annum in 
fees to commercial employment agencies. She contended that it is 
futile to attempt to get employers to come to the State labor offices 
for more and better employees until such offices are equipped to 
cooperate more effectively with employers and applicants for jobs 
than they at present seem able to do. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for June, 1929 


FG vik Mee oo decreased 0.3 per cent in June, 1929, as compared 
with May, and pay-roll totals decreased 1.9 per cent, according 
to reports made to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments 
reporting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
total pay rolls for one week, for both May and June, together with the 
per cents of change in June, are shown in the following table: 



































E P. inilw 
Estab- mployment Per ay roll in 1 week Per 
Industry lish- cent of | cent of 
ments | May, 1929 | June, 1929 change! way, 1929 | June, 1929 | |change 
1. Manufacturing. ________- 12, 572 | 3, 587,198 | 3, 567,229 | | —O.4 ($101, 194,386 | $98,923,873 | —1.9 
2. Coal mining_____________- 7 291, 042 275,736 | —5.3 7, 638, 474 6,920,169 —9.4 
pv See 151 114, 637 102, 699 | —10.4 3, 410, 712 2, 782,605 | —18.4 
Bituminous-.---_....... 1, 096 176, 405 173,087 | —1.9 227, 4,137,564 -—2.1 
3. Metalliferous mining __ 342 , 630 61,425 | +3.0 1, 861, 018 1,869,672 | +1.0 
4. Quarryi pe pe and nonme-— 
ten cncig: etn cig 510 28, 615 279,306 | +2.4 764, 194 787,844 +3. 1 
5. public utilities. __.______- 9, 037 701, 049 708,974 | +1.1 | 20,579,127 | 20, 781,521 +1,0 
Be Tt id occasions 5, 508 207, 213 207,484 | +6,1 5, 159, 434 5, 213, 268 +1,0 
wr mewegee. .... 2.555 1, 194 41, 602 41, 688 +0. 2 1, 241, 646 1, 236, 923 —(. 4 
SRE ees 4,314 165, 611 165, 796 +0. 1 3, 917, 788 3, 976, 345 +1.5 
Re 1, 875 148, 875 150,615 | +12) 22,524,367 | 72,519,508 —0.2 
8. tn and preserving. 313 24, 674 30,489 | +23.6 514, 014 519,272 | +1. 
We Tl ods.. cae + 31,404 | 5,048,296 | 5,031,258 | —O.3 | 140,225,014 | 137,535,127 | -—1.9 








1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 54 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 2 2 
p. 170; the remaining r cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
2 Cash payments only ; See text, p. 182. . 


Increased employment was shown in June in metalliferous mining, 
quarrying and nonmetallic public utilities, wholesale and 
retail trade, hotels, and canning “a preserving, while manufacturing 
industries, anthracite mining, and * terete mining reported 
fewer employees i in June than in May. The net change was a decrease 
of only 17,000 employees out of a total of more than 5,000,000. 

For convenient reference the latest data available relating to all 
employees, excluding executives and officials, on CLass I RAILROADs. 
drawn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are shown 111 
the following statement. These reports are for the months of Apri! 
and May, instead of for May and yaa, consequently the figures can 
not be combined with those presented in the foregoing table, 
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Employment a Lan — 
Per Per 
Industry cent of cent of 
Apr. 15, _—— sr oy April, 1929 | May, 1929 
Class Irailroads_.........-..---2-.--| 1, 648, 624 | 1,697,400 | +29 | $233, 276, 766 | ewe Vee 








The total number of employees included in this summary is more 
then six and two-thirds millions with pay-roll totals in one week of 
approximately $193,000,000. 








1. Employment in Selected eine Industries in June, 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, May and June, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries was little changed 

in June as compared with May, the percentage decrease having 

been 0.4 only, while pay-roll totals were 1.9 per cent smaller. Despite 

this small, and nearly regular curtailment in June, employment has 
shown a total gain since arene of 3.8 per cent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment in 
manufacturing industries for June, 1929, is 98.8, as compared with 
99.2 for May, 1929, and 93.1 for June, 1928; the weighted index of 
pay-roll totals for June, 1929, is 102.8, as compared with 104.8 for 
May, 1929, and 94.2 for June, 1928. The monthly average for 1926 
equals 100. 

All industries in the food group, except confectionery, reported 
more employees in June than in May, while in the textile group the 
results were reversed, only one industry (men’s clothing) having 
shown increased employment. The textile decreases, however, were 
small, except in the two women’s apparel industries. The iron and 
steel industry and four others in the iron and steel group continued 
their upward trend, as did the two lumber industries. Other indus- 
tries showing increased employment were paper and printing, petro- 
leum refining, cement, brick, aleen, tobacco, and electrical machinery. 

Automobile factories reported a drop in employment of 7.2 per 
cent, fertilizer plants a drop of 29.4 per cent, and shipbuilding yards 
a drop of 1.1 per cent. + a 

The rayon and radio industries, which are not yet included in the 
bureau’s indexes, both added to their employees in June; the rayon 
increase was 2.6 per cent and the radio increase 20.1 per cent. 

The report for June is based upon returns from 12,514 establish- 
ments in 54 of the chief manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in June, 1929, had 3,524,964 employees whose 
combined earnings in one week were $97,954,378. 

Six of the nine gooerepaue divisions had more employees in June 
than in May, the New England, West South Central, and East-North 
Central divisions alone reporting decreased employment. The last- 
named division, which is most affected by the automobile industry, 
showed decreased employment for the first time in seven months. 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1029 


c 



































Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
Estab- oo Per GO weeny 
Industry lish- cent of 
ments | May, June, |°2@D8| May, June, 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
Food and kindred products_.| 1,860 | 218,707 | 223,405 (4) $5, 742, 902 | $5, 889, 813 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 
| RE Saree 195 82, 837 84, 791 +2.4 2, 168, 464 2, 245, 659 
Confectionery -_..........._.. 293 29, 444 29, 033 —1.4 563, 073 559, 795 
oy SE ee ae 324 12, 096 13, 720 | +13. 4 406, 075 456, 331 
EE SE Sen eae 338 14, 996 15, 027 +0. 2 411, 047 , 609 
ERA Seep S | 604) 68,276| 69,427| +1.7/ 1,847,140] 1,867,574 
Sugar refining, came___........ 16 11, 058 11,407 | +3.2 347, 103 350, 845 
Textiles and their products...| 2,143 | 622,030 | 620, 524 (!) 12, 242, 792 | 12, 131, 505 
Cotton PE 478 | 219,639 | 219, 509 —0.1 3, 498,476 | 3, 413, 837 
Hosiery and knit goods-_...._. 351 101,816 | 101,509 | -—0.3 | 2,003,346 1,986, 
EE ET aE 281 65, 338 64, 497 —1.3 1, 421, 887 1, 392, 208 
Woolen and worsted goods-___! 188 62, 278 61,426 | —1.4| 1,415,330) 1,377, 627 
Carpets and rugs _-............ 29 18, 893 18,624 | —1.4 490, 675 76, 659 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_- lll 34, 377 33, 873 —1.5 879, 221 832, 983 
Clothing, men’s. ...........-.| 300 60, 652 64, 551 +6. 4 1, 352, 615 1, 521, 571 
Shirts and collars_............ 117 22, 037 21, 660 —1.7 338, 007 335, 594 
Clothing, women’s______..__- 203 24, 283 22,852 | —5.9 551, 462 513, 988 
Milinery and lace goods --_- ---| 85 12, 717 12,023 | —5.5 291, 773 280, 344 
Iron and steel and their prod- | 
ES ee SRR REA 1,910 | 742,816 | 744,837 (!) 23, 731,410 | 23, 369, 854 
Beem Gnd teed... ics. cckcniic 206 | 286, 103 286, 815 +0.2 | 9,590,202 | 9, 415, 266 
Cast-iron pipe_............... 44} 12,069] 12,477| 43.4 280, 859 293, 435 
Struct ironwork -__...2.--! 165 27, 994 28, 536 +1.9 853, 262 863, 059 
Foundry and machine-shop | 
ING 5255 coud rene seus es 1, 057 290,977 | 291,801 +0.3 9, 265,022 | 9, 109, 407 
ort nis wdiitene nies tial 69 32, 795 32, 559 —0.7 862, 949 852, 834 
Machine tools._..........._-- 145 39, 329 39, 929 +1.5 1, 312, 477 1, 321, 472 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appa- 
ALE RES SS GPRS AS SESE S. 111 33, 258 32, 584 —2.0 987, 590 948, 443 
RE ae see 113 20, 291 20, 136 —0.8 579, 049 565, 938 
Lumber and its products______ 1,418 | 245,384 | 247, 664 () 5,485,423 | 6,447,715 
umber, sawmills__........_- 674 148, 792 150, 860 +1.4 | 3,130,516 | 3,097,792 
Lumber, millwork__..._..___. 336 35, 869 35, 882 | +(*) 856, 4 852, 898 
pO re eee es 408 60, 723 60,922 | +0.3 | 1,408,428 1, 497,025 
Leather and its products_____. 440 | 130,057 | 128,952 (4) 2,843,719 | 2,899,473 
rr ee LIE ca, 3 127 25, 090 25,305 | +0.9 640, 771 654, 093 
Boots and shoes___........._- - 313 104, 967 | 103,647 | —1.3 | 2,202,948 | 2, 245, 380 
Paper and printing._.________. 1,190 | 205,116 | 205,870 (1) 6, 965,163 | 6,936, 164 
Paper and pulp__.._....._.._- 212 58, 827 59,232 | +0.7 | 1,622,430 | 1,615, 983 
ee Bsn conninennsada 185 19, 203 19,355 | +0.8 445, 189 442, 368 
Printing, book and job______-_- 354 44, 060 44,053 | —(%) 1, 541, 966 1, 525, 568 
Printing, newspapers__....__- 439 83, 026 83,230 | +0.2/| 3,355,578 | 3, 352, 245 
Chemicals and allied products. 366 98, 968 96, 435 (*) 2,990,808 | 2,947, 088 
lia lon ean + Spice gta 146 37, 248 35,990 | —0.7/| 1,066,882 1,048, 490 
pRB GEE ALT See 152 10, 809 7,626 | —29.4 210, 089 166, 728 
Petroleum refining........__.- 68 50, 911 51,819 | +1.8 | 1,713,887 | 1,731,870 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 974 | 127,985 | 128,997 (1) 3, 352,532 | 3,375, 991 
i 110 24, 237 24, 764 +2.2 717, 931 739, 094 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____ 616 41, 395 42, 263 +2.1 1, 029, 967 1, 053, 215 
RTE: LIE IE 119 21, 079 20,531 | —2.6 516, 349 500, 163 
bit BI PES J Gg i BAG 129 41, 274 41,439 | +04] 1,088,285 | 1,083, 519 
Metal products, other than 
iron and steel____________.___- 237 59, 563 58, 459 (4) 1, 646, 520 | 1, 581, 245 
Stamped and enameled ware - 74 20, 247 19,909 | —17 500, 776 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
oT Bere ee ee ae 163 39, 316 38,550 | ~1.9 | 1,145,968 | 1,095, 469 
EMER ER TS wi 60, 779 61, 547 (1) 1,024,212 | 1,054,927 
Chewing and smoking tobacco 
hE Se Aiton S Bega. 26 8, 091 8, 241 Tt 9 130, 292 140, 486 
Cigars and cigarettes_........- 215 52, 688 306 1.2 893, 920 914, 441 





Footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929—Continued 

— 7 
| erence pay Amount of pay roll 
1 
| Estab- | ” Per ( wees) a : 
Industry | lish- cent of cent 0 
ments ge change 
May, |. June, May, June, 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
Vehicles for land transporta- | | 
RE OE i a ae | 1,257 | 674,963 | 638,195 (1) 123, 160, 631 $21, 086, 766 (1) 
; | 226 502, 580 466, 601 —7.2 | 17, 673,076 | 15, 736, 027 —11.0 
Carriages and wagons_..._.... 51 1, 511 1, 476 —2.3 32, 541 31, 590 —2.9 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad__...._..__.- 425 28, 779 27, 922 —3.0 901, 389 884, 746 —1.8 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad___..__._._._.- 555 | 142,093 | 142,196 | +0.1]| 4,553,625 | 4,434,403) —26 
Miscellaneous industries______- | 536 | 400,830 | 412,344 (4) 12, 008, 274 | 12, 203, 332 (2) 
Agricultural implements-_---- 78 27, 656 26, 656 —3. 6 852, 984 799, 491 —6.3 
Electrical machinery, appar- 
atus, and supplies____._..__- 193 | 209,891 | 218,862 | +4.3 1 6,467,157 | 6,714, 241 +3. 8 
Pianos and organs._.......-.- 73 7, 534 | 7, 323 —2.8 226, 465 221, 919 —2.0 
Rubber boots and shoes______- | 13 16, 786 | 17, 074 +1.7 416, 025 426, 495 +2.5 
Automobile tires__........._.. 41 63,736 | 63,293 —0.7 2, 046, 466 1, 938, 299 —5.3 
Shipbuilding.............--.-- 80 37,265 | 36,871 | —1.1 1, 122, 084 1, 133, 392 +1.0 
} Oe SER ape 13 19, 036 19, 539 +2. 6 382, 066 03, 823 +5. 7 
STF TLR sae ape 45 18, 926 22,726 | +20.1 495, 027 565, 672 +14.3 
All industries__._.__________ | 12, 572 |3, 587, 198 % 567,229 | (‘) 101, 194, 386 | 98, 923, 873 (!) 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 
py _ A a I a a 1, 484 407, 356 403, 688 —0.9 $10, 269,616 |$10, 184, 231 —0.8 
Middle Atlantic §._..........__._- 866 934, 592 941, 427 +0.7 | 27,397,909 | 27, 416, 593 +0. 1 
East North Central 6........_.__- 3, 129 |1, 305, 798 |1, 275, 947 —2.3 | 41, 867, 226 | 39, 778, 116 —5.0 
West North Central 7__....._..__. 1, 129 176, 982 180, +1.7 4, 632, 339 4, 662, 911 +0. 7 
South Bees °-.....-..--.--..: 1, 610 354, 642 354, 934 +0. 1 7, 127, 633 7, 055, 048 —1.0 
East South Central *.___._______. 624 | 131, 859 133, 521 +1.3 2, 571, 211 2, 567, 616 —0. 1 
West South Central #.__________. 723 100, 524 100, 423 —0.1 2, 320, 601 2, 285, 594 —1.5 
Ee ie, li le See ti 225 33, 629 35, 019 +4.1 953, 008 968, 921 +1.7 
j,*  | SE ae OA EP OP RRBs SPIES ee 782 | 141,816 142, 246 +0. 3 4, 054, 843 4, 004, 843 —1.2 
All divisioms____.__......___. | 12, 572 fe 587,198 |3, 567, 229 | (1) 101, 194, 386 | 98, 923, 873 (4) 























1 The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 


rting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 
proper allowance is made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may repre- 


are unweighted and refer only to the establishments re 


sent all establishments of the country in the industries here represented, see Table 2. 


? Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


’ The rayon industry was surveyed for the first time for the January-February comparison, and the 
radio industry for the March-April comparison, and, since the data for computing relative numbers are not 
yet available, these industries are not included in the bureau’s indexes of employment and pay-roll totals. 


The total fi 


res for all manufacturing industries given in the text 


4 Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 


5 New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. 
6 Iilinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 


’ Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 
w ee of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
est Virginia. 


* Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee. 
10 Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 


4 Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming. 


4 California, Oregon, Washington. 


61789°—_29——_12 
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p. 167, do not include rayon or radio. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF CHANGE, MAY TO JUNE, 1929—12 GROUPS OF MANUFACTi R- 
ING INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES 


[Com from the index numbers of each Pp, which are obtained by weighting the index num}vers 
of several industries of the group, by the number of employees, or wages paid, in the industri. l 








—~ 





Per cent of Per cent of 
change, May to . change, May to 
June, 1929 June, 1929 
Group Group 
Num- | Amount Num- | Amount 
beron | of pay ber on | of pay 
pay roll roll payroll} roll 








Food and kindred products___.- +2. 1 +2.3 || Stone, clay, and glass ucts..| +0.9 40.8 
Textiles and their products____- —0. 6 —1.2 || Metal products, other than 
Iron and steel and their prod- er aliecidscrptscstnanpeh —1.9 —4,1 
EN ERIE, Sa naeraMnET +0. 2 —1.5 || Tobacco "ep i a eat isiaeaaell +1.3 +2.9 
Lumber and its products______- +0.9 —0.7 || Vehicles for land transportation_ —4,1 —7.5 
Leather and its products____.__. —0.9 -+2.0 || Miscellaneous industries_______- +1.9 +0, 7 
Paper and printing._....._______ +0. 3 —0.6 _ 
Chemicals and allied products._.|  —3.1 —2.0 All industries___.______. —6,4 1.9 























Comparison of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries, in June, 1929, and June, 1928 


THE LEVEL of employment in manufacturing industries in June, 
1929, was 6.1 per cent higher than in June, 1928, and employees’ 
earnings were 9.1 per cent greater. 

June, 1929, was the ninth successive month showing a higher 
level of employment than in the same month of the preceding year. 

Forty-one of the 54 manufacturing industries Om more employees 
at the end of this 12-month period than at the beginning. The 
notable increases were 34.8 per cent in electrical machinery ; 33 per cent 
in machine tools; 31 per cent in shipbuilding; 18 per cent in agricul- 
tural implements; 17 per cent in foundries and machine shops; 
nearly 15 per cent each in the refining of petroleum and of sugar; 
11 per cent in automobile tires; 10 per cent in brass products; § 4 
per cent in automobiles; 7.4 per cent in iron and steel; and 5.6 per cent 
each in cotton goods and in furniture. 

The most pronounced decrease in this year-to-year comparison was 
14.6 per cent in pianos; other notable, though much smaller, decreases 
appeared in cast-iron pipe, steam fittings, leather, cement, chewing 
tobacco, and electric-car building and repairing. 

Each of the nine geographic divisions showed a very considera))le 
increase, in this comparison over a year’s interval, both in employ- 
ment and pay-roll totals, the outstanding increases appearing in tlie 
East North Central, Middle Atlantic, and New England divisions. 
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TanLE BOOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL if om IN MANUFAC. 


(The per emt otghangn tet ash af the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 


















































| 
Per cent of c e | Per cent of 
June, 1929, || June, gel 
compared with compared wi 
June, 1928 | June, 1928 
Industry | Industry 
Num- | Amount || Num- | Amount 
beron | ofpay |, ber on | of pay 
pay roll roll pay roll roll 
Food and kindred produets.__| +2,1 +3.2 || Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat WHEL eA 5 +7,9 +8.9 
EET +1.1 +1.7 he +3. 7 +4, 2 
Confectionery -............- —0. 6 (4) Ot 2 —3.3 —1.2 
100 GOR ese'n oseitndwntiighiomnice +2. 6 +3. 9 Petroleum refining._.______- 14.8 +15. 1 
Fetitibtaetinnccnennseds +2.6 +5. 1 
Deliiieicesscessecsoe +1.7 +2.6 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane__......| +14.7 +17.3 CS |! Sgeteliies aE —2.9 —2.2 
I —7.2 —6. 1 
Textiles and their products___.| +3,4 +6, 2 Brick, tile, and terra cotta._.| —2.9 —3.3 
CORRE cn coccecs- cue +5. 6 +11. 1 Pottery RE ET eae —2.5 —1.3 
Hosiery and knit goods_____ +3.9 +8. 7 RIES EE CR eaRE +0. 5 +3. 6 
aa SRS AR +2.0 +2.0 
Woolen and worsted goods..| +1.4 +2.8 || Metal products, other than 
Carpets and rugs. -.........- +9. 3 +14.7 iron and steel__....._______- +7.5 +116 
Dyeing and finishing tex- Stamped and enameled 
RR aR | +5.3 +5.4 Raa +1.9 +3.4 
Clotiimg, men’s... .......... +15 +2.8 Brass, bronze, and copper 
Shirts and collars___......_. +3. 2 +0. 5 product Sr ere +10. 2 +15.0 
Clothing, women’s--_-____.- +4.1 +6. 6 
Millinery and lace goods. __. +0. 5 +2.9 || Tobacco products____________ —1,9 —1,4 
Chewing and smoking to- 
Iron and steel and their | bacco and snuff_____..___- —6. 2 —4,1 
PROT itil nc cnnncsrmmes +10, 9 +14,5 Cigars and cigarettes ___._.-. —1.3 —0.9 
Iron and steel__...________. +7.4 +13.4 
Cast-iron pipe-_............ —7.0 +1.8 Venein for land transpor- 
Struct ironwork _—..___- +6. 7 +5..2 SE ae a a +5.5 +10, 0 
Foundry and machine-shop pe cea a - SSE BRE +8.4 +114 
Ril Riku enenet ci cten cs as +17.0 +19. 7 Carriages and wagons______- +7.6 +10 
FE he eis ocean +5. 2 +9. 7 Car building and repairing, 
Machine tools_..........__- +33. 1 +35. 6 electric-railroad___.______- —5.1 —3.2 
Steam fittings and steam Car building and repairing, 
and hot-water heating steam-railroad__..._______ +0.7 +5. 6 
apparatus................ —8.9 —10.6 
SOP idle Athans cutdows +3. 5 +3.7 anenieeene industries_____ +28, 1 +28.8 
cultural implements__..| +18.0 +15.9 
Lumber and its products_...| +17 +0. 6 rical machinery, ap | 
Lumber, sawmills._________ +0. 9 —0.7 paras, and sa and supplies___-__| +34. 8 +33. 4 
Lumber, millwork_._______- —0.3 —3.1 nos and organs__________ | —14.6 —12.8 
 sCs«C ca ne +5. 6 +6.7 Rubber Rodhe eal and shoes_.._| +1.6 +7.0 
Automobile tires_........__- +11.2 +7.3 
Leather and its products._._._| —#0,9 +2.1 Shipbuilding---...........__ +31. 1 +35. 2 
Ei ead aaa —4.8 +0. 4 
Boots and shoes_.._._.._... +0. 6 +3.9 All industries. .......... +6, 1 +91 
Paper and printing... ___- +22 +4.4 
Paper and pulp. .........__. +1.8 +4.3 
. ..  _ SckSeeagaeanes +2.6 +1.3 
Printing, book and job_....| +3.6 +4.4 
Printing, newspapers______- +2.7 +4.7 
RECAPITULATION BY GEOGRAPHIC Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 2 [ GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
New England...__....2......... 5| +10.4 || West South Central._.......... +4.7 +9.1 
Middle Atlantic..__.........__. +8.0 +11.0 || Mountain. ..................... +4.6 +6.4 
East North Central_...........| 49.3 OE RRR Re a ees B +2.0 +2.3 
West North Central.........__. +2.0 +2.6 
South Atlantic. .._............. +4.0 +7.5 All divisioms ___.......... +6,1 +8.1 
East South Central_........-_.. +2.0 +3.0 




















4 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169, 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in June, 1929 























PER CAPITA EARNINGS of employees in the combined 54 industries 
were 1.5 per cent lower in June, 1929, than in May, 1929, and 2.8 
per cent higher than in June, 1928. 

Forty-two of the 54 separate industries reported that their em- 
ployees were receiving higher per capita earnings in June, 1929, than 
in June, 1928. The outstanding increases were 9.8 per cent in cast- 
iron pipe; 5.4 per cent in iron and steel; 5.3 per cent in cotton goods, 
in leather, and in rubber boots and shoes; 5.1 per cent in carpets; 
4.6 per cent in brass-bronze-copper products; 4.5 per cent in steam- 


railroad car building and repairing and in hosiery and knit goods: 
and 4.3 per cent in hardware. 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS, IN MANUFACTURING INDvs. 
TRIES, JUNE, 1929, WITH MAY, 1929, AND JUNE, 1928 
































Per cent of change, Per cent of change, 
June, 1929, com- June, 1929, com- 
pared with— pared with 
Industry Industry a 
May, June, May, June, 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
ee +12.5 +2.9 |} Machine tools. ..............--. —0.8 +1.6 
Chewing and smoking tobacco Ee. —0.8 3 
a a aE eS +5.9 +2.6 || Structural ironwork_---......_. —0.8 —1.5 
Ciothing, men’s. . ............-. +5. 7 Pe eee ne okie rao cen —0.9 +1.4 
Boots and shoes_--.............- +3. 2 eh, Ot CN ks cde ctccsnuces 5 —1.0 
I. oi knctasasennces +2. 1 +2.7 || Clothing, women’s---........_- —1.0 
Millinery and lace goods_______- +1.7 +2.5 Paper ee eee —1.1 
Car building and repairing,elec- Printing, book and job_-- ___.-- —1.1 
tetoweneed. 235 Sk +1.2 +1.9 || Stamped and enameled ware - __ —1.3 
Se ee ee +1.2 +5.3 || Woolen and worsted goods---_- —1.3 
Cast-iron pipe EE, A Te +1.1 +9. 8 || Paper boxes_---.....-.--------- —1.4 
Cigars and cigarettes. __.._____- +11 +0. 2 || Carpets and rugs. -.............- —1.5 
Slaughtering and meat packing_| +1.1 gt | lS ee OF ee See —1.5 
Shirts and collars_..........:_-- +1.0 —2.3 || Foundry and machine-shop 
CNG. ib .«covcdctitentvetabuss +0. 8 +1.2 NR eS ee —1.9 
TIT. +0. 8 +0.5 || Steam fitting and steam and 
Pianos and organs___..___....-- | +08 +1.6 hot-water heating apparatus__ —2.0 
Rubber boots.and shoes__ --____- | +08 +5.3 || Sugar refining, cane. --.......--. —2.0 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta______ | +0.2 —0.7 || Iron and steel____........._..-- —2.1 
Printing, newspapers________-_- } —0.3 oe t Seeteen goede... 2. —2.4 
Electrical machinery, appara- | Lumber, sawmills. ......._.._.- —2.4 
tus, and supplies___._..__.__- | —0.4 —0.8 || Brass, bronze, and copper 
i, BE eR Sean | —0.4 +0.9 Se GSE Pere eee ee —2.5 
o_O 5 2 es os | —0.5 +2.4 || Car building and repairing, 
Se ae rene —0.5 +4.3 steam-railroad __............_- —2.7 
Lumber, millwork_...........-- —0.5 —2.8 || Agricultural implements_______- —2.8 
ps Ee en ees Fa —0.6 +0.8 || Dyeing and finishing textiles _ __ —3.9 
Carriages and wagons_-_-_______. —0.6 —6.1 || Automobiles_.................-- —4,1 
Hoisery and knit goods_________ —0.6 +4.5 || Automobile tires. -._........._- —4.6 
I itis EE teh, a bakcslichaadiinis —0.6 +1.2 
Petroleum refining ---.......... —0.7 +0. 8 All industries___.....__. —1,5 
MS RE ee a eke —0.8 +2.6 


























Wage Changes in Manufacturing Industries 


SIXTY-ONE ESTABLISHMENTS in 19 manufacturing industries re- 
ported wage-rate increases made during the month ending June 1), 
1929. These increases averaged 6.6 per cent and affected 2,854 
employees, or 27 per cent ofall employees in the establishments 
concerned. 

Ten establishments in eight industries reported wage-rate decreases 
during the same period. ‘Phese decreases averaged 8.1 per cent and 


affected 993 employees, or 78 per cent of all employees in the estab- 
lishments concerned. 
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Fifteen of the establishments reporting increases in wage rates 
were in the two car building and repairing industries. These increases, 
combined with reports for February, March, April, and May, make a t 
total of 56,600 employees in 315 car shops who received wage-rate 
increases between January 15 and June 15. 





TaBLE 5.—WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15 AND JUNE 165, 1929 
































Per cent of increase 
Establishments or decrease in Employees affected 
wage rates 
Per cent of 
employees 
Industry Number 
Total | Teporting In estab- 
number peg Range | Average a. 3 lishments | In all 
reporting in wane reporting | estab- 
Mew 4 increaseor| lish- 
decrease | ments 
in wage (reporting 
rates 
Increases 
0 PS ae 293 2 | 10.0-15.0 13. 6 14 13 (4) 
ngs osc ewaducdeues 324 2 10.0 10.0 19 50 (1) 
| CE RS IE ees 694 7| 40-12.0 8.9 115 10 (1) 
CS geo 478 1 9.0 9.0 75 100 (1) 
Hosiery and knit goods. -....... 351 3} 5.0100) 7.8 24 8} () 
Clothing, women’s____........-- 203 1 20.0 20. 0 12 18 (1) 
Structural ironwork___.....____- 165 1 5.0 5.0 24 27 (4) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
A EE A TE: es 1, 057 8 | 1.5-10.0 6.3 263 14 (1) 
pI A RS I 145 | 3} 3.0 5.0 3.6 32 9 (‘) 
Lumber, sawmills---........-.. 674 2| 5.0-10.0 5.4 76 27 (1) 
Paper and pulp_.........-.-.--- 212 1 5.0 5.0 24 16 (1) 
Printing, book and job____..---- 354 1 5.5 5.5 56 18 (1) 
Printing, newspapers___..._.._. 439 3] 23-63 3.3 99 34 (1) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___._- 616 2] 6.0 80 7.5 264 100 1 
Carriages and wagons_____..___- 51 1 2.0 2.0 10 83 1 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
ol ee eee ae 425 3 | 1.0-10.0 8.7 376 4G 1 
Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad-__.............. 555 12| 3.0 7.5 6.0 1, 119 86 1 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies.............- 193 7] 1.2-15.0 5.1 216 7 (‘) 
Ds cin dail wecde sitions 80 1 10.0 10.0 36 15 (1) 
Decreases 
; 
Cotton goods................... 478 1 10.0 10.0 450 100 (i ; 
CS rare 281 1 5.0 5.0 125 77 fs 4 
Structural ironwork___.........- 165 1 | 12.0-15.0 13. 5 55 71 1 } 
Foundry and machine-shop ' 
GREE ear Pea 1, 057 2 5.0 5.0 41 100 (4) 
Boots and shoes...............-- 313 1 10.0 10.0 65 32 (4) 
POE is ind hiowagaiiatibon 152 1 4.3 4.3 81 100 1 
rick, tile, and terra cotta._.... 616 2| 4.8-1L1 7.9 51 40 (3) 
Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad..............- 425 1 4,4 4.4 125 100 (4) 





























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-Roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


InpDEXx NuMBERs for June, 1928, and for April, May, and June, 1929 
showing relatively the variation in number of persons employed and 
in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 manufacturing industries surveyed 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with general indexes for 
the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1928, AND APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE, 1929—Continued 








Employment Pay-roll totals 





Industry 1928 1929 


1928 1929 





June | April | May | June | June | April | May | June 





Vehicles for land transportation._| 97.7 | 107.8 | 107.5) 103.1 99.8 | 120.1 | 118.7 109. 8 
IGS 3 og cetcuscomncees 113.8 134. 5 133. 0 123. 4 114.4 147.8 143. 1 127.4 
Carriages and wagons_.-........- 73.8 80. 8 81.3 79. 4 82.3 86. 2 85. 6 83.1 
Car building and repairing, elec- 

ric-railroad 


Te os SERS 95. 5 91.3 93. 4 90. 6 96.9 94.5 95. 6 93. 8 























steam-railroad.................. 85.3 85.3 85.8 85. 9 88. 1 93. 7 95. 5 93. 0 
Miscellaneous industries_..._....... 90.0 116.5 | 113.1 | 115.3 92.0) 114.6) 117.7 118.5 
aes implements - - -_-...- 107.5 | 134.3 | 131.6} 126.9] 113.3 142.8 | 140.1 131.3 

E cal machinery, apparatus, 

EEE «<= <cccecenanonce- 91.3 | 113.0) 1180); 123.1 95.7 | 117.7 | 123.1 127.7 
Pianos SPSS See 75. 6 70. 5 66. 5 64. 6 70.9 66.5 63.0 61.8 
Rubber boots and shoes_-_.....-.- 91.7 93.0 91.6 93. 2 91.4 92. 9 95. 4 97.8 
Automobile tires................. 102. 4 113.0 | 114.7} 113.9) 105.4 118.6 | 119.4 113.1 
Sh onsccdnccdecchesces 81.9 107.7) 108.6) 107.4) 83.7) 108.7] 1120 113.1 








Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals, by months, from 
January, 1923, to June, 1929. 

The chart following Table 7 represents the 54 industries combined 
and shows, by months, the course of pay-roll totals as well as the 
course of employment. It includes the years 1926 and 1927, as well 
as 1928, and January, February, March, April, May, and June, 1929. 


TABLE 7—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1929 


{Monthly average, 1926=100] 









































Employment Pay-roll totals 

Month 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 1008 | 1909 | 190 1924 wets 1927 108 | 190 
January....._- 106. 6| 103.8, 97.9| 100.4] 97.3) 91.6] 95.2| 95.8) 986] 93.91 98.0) 949) 80.6 945 
February..__. 108. 4| 105.1! 99.7| 101.5} 99.0} 93.0] 97.4| 99.4/ 103.8] 99.3! 102.2] 100.6} 93.9| 101.8 
Mareh.-_..__ 110. 8| 104. 9| 100.4) 102.0} 99.5| 93.7] 98 6) 104.7] 103.3] 100.8) 103.4| 102.0} 95.2! 103.9 
Apher e- 110. 8} 102.8, 100.2) 101.0} 98.6} 93.3] 99.1) 105.7| 101.1} 98.3) 101.5) 100.8, 93.8] 104.6 
May.......... 110.8} 98.8; 98.91 99.8] 97.6) 93.01 99.2| 100.4) 96.5; 98.5, 99.8) 99.81 94.1| 104.8 
June_.........-| 110.9} 95.6} 98.0) 99.3] 97.0} 93.1| 98.8| 109.3) 90.8] 95.7, 99.7| 97.4) 942) 102.8 
July... 109.2} 92.3) 97.2) 97.7| 95.0} 92.2\...... 104.3| $4.3] 93.5] 95.2) 93.0) 91.2)... __ 
Ueegege 108.5} 92.5 97.8) 987) 95.1] 93.6|------| 103.7] 87.2) 954) 98.7] 95.0; 942)... 
September ..__| 108.6, 94.3) 98.9] 100.3| 95.8) 95.0|:-..-- 104.4| 89.8 94.4 99.3) 94.1| 95.4\...._ 
October....... 108.1} 95.6) 100.4) 100.7] 95.3) 95.9\...._- 106.8} 92.4 100.4) 102.91 95.2) 99.0)...._. 
November... 107.4| 95.5: 100.7, 99.5) 93.5| 96.4)...... 105.4} 91.4] 100.4) 99.6) 91.6 96.1\...._. 
December... - 105. 4| 97.3! 100.8, 989| 92.6) 95.5|...._. 103.2} 95.7] 101.6, 99.8] 93.21 97.7\...... 
Average ..| 108. 8 98.2 09.2 100.0 m6. 4 03.8) 196.1 104.3 94.6, 97.7 100.0 06.5) m4, 5} 102.1 

i 











1 Average for 6 months, 
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Force Employed in Manufacturing Industries in June, 1929, and Time Worked 
by Employees 


NINE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SEVEN ESTABLISH- 
meNTSs in the 54 manufacturing industries reported as to force em- 
ployed in June, 1929, and as to working time of employees. Thirty- 
nine per cent of the establishments had a full normal force of employees, 
61 per cent were working with reduced forces, and less than one-half 
of 1 per cent were idle; employees in 84 per cent of the establishments 
were working full time and employees in 15 per cent were working 

art time. 

The establishments in operation had an average of 93 per cent of a 
full normal force of employees who were working an average of 98 per 


cent of full time, these percentages being identical with those shown 
in the reports for April and May. 


TaBLE 8.—PROPORTION OF FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN JUNE, 1929, AND OF TIME WORKED BY EMPLOYEES 



























































Operating establishments only 
Establish- | Per cent of | Average 
ments establish- per cent Per cent of Average 
reporting ments in of full | establishments | per cent 
Industry whichem- | time operating of full 
ployees worked with— normal 
worked— | by em- force 
ployees employed 
| in estab- in estab- 
Total ee | Full | Part en tal a cer 
num- | cen ; operat- | normal | nor opera 
ber | idle | “ime | time | ‘ing force | force 
Food and kindred products________| 1,450 | (') SS | li 98 49 59 88 
Slaughtering and meat packing. --- |S eee 97 | 3 100 45 55 92 
pS PE ee 235 | (1) 69 31 95 11 89 65 
bk hi sk ed anes aceon om 220; @) 96 3 100 35 65 89 
eR ‘Re gen RRR st SF ee est | 269 1 80 18 97 41 57 8&9 
| IES 5 SOE POS eee _ § See 95 5 100 54 46 97 
Sugar refining, cane._............-- Se Scena 75 25 96 s 92 88 
Textiles and their products ________- 1, 764 | (‘) s4 16 97 38 61 90 
0 SS See aes 428 | (') 80 20 96 33 66 89 
Hosiery and knit goods_........._- Se { 84 16 97 38 62 94 
Silk goods EE Ran tie RS F 262 | (1) 86 | 13 98 46 53 93 
Woolen and worsted goods__......- 173 1 81 18 96 34 66 84 
eo | ae - OR 80 20 97 44 56 105 
Dyeing and finishing. ............- 3 ees 73 27 95 30 70 89 
a SN, ESE 209 1 91 8 99 46 53 92 
Shives eee COUers.....<..«+~------- ae 92 8 99 52 48 90 
Clothing, women’s____.........--- 119 1} 9 9 98 40 59 90 
Millinery and lace goods__......... a... | 80 20 97 20 80 87 
Iron and steel, and their products _| 1,564 | () 76 23 97 41 58 94 
SS oR 157 1 73 26 96 38 61 91 
NRE RE fg Sa 42 58 84 8 92 76 
Structural ironwork, ._............- ER 87 13 99 38 62 95 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
| RE ae INN ge Silas | 7 21 98 43 57 97 
EET RS POLL EPL ETI 1 RRS | 81 19 97 31 69 89 
Machine tools. _................... ,  g ERS | 88 12 101 68 32 123 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus_._...... 103 1 | 67 32 95 31 68 78 
| EE hTERT + RE Ls ea aes: | 55 45 88 32 68 90 
Lumber and its products___....._.. 1,017} ©) 7 20 97 34 66 87 
Lumber, sawmills................. 465 1 | 80 19 97 42 57 88 
Lumber, millwork...............-- pie | 80); 2 97 25 75 81 
TR Ae 78 22 96 29 71 87 
Leather and its products____......- 367 1) 8| 9 39 60 89 
Leather-............ 102 |...... | 91 4 99 3 69 83 
Boots and shoes............. REL 265 1| 8 16 98 42 57 90 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 6 PROPORTION OF FORCE EMPLOYED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRixzg 
IN JUNE, 1929, AND OF TIME WORKED BY EMPLOYEES—Continued 
























































Operating establishments only 
Establish- Per cent of Average 
ments establish- per cent Per cent of Average 
reporting ments in | “offull | establishments | jer ¢..:; 
Industry which em- time operating of full 
ployees worked with— norm] 
worked— by em- force 
oyees employed 
in estab- in estab- 
Total — Full | Part ye ge a. be ah lishments 
num- | cen opera’ normal | n operat ir 
ber | idle || *ime| time) ““ing | force | force . 
Paper and printing__..........._____ 865 |___.__ 93 7 99 54 46 98 
. J. 2 ayn aa a ae 90 10 99 46 54 96 
i, ee EE PE ___ ae 78 22 98 28 72 87 
Printing, book and job..-......__- Me te 5 es 95 5 100 46 54 102 
Printing, newspapers............_. i Ee 99 1 100 77 2B 102 
ae and allied products_____ get aes 88 12 23 77 78 
EE aiden att eee ea “SS See 97 3 100 46 Ot 94 
Fertilisers | ORE RE Sipe  _ See 7 24 96 3 97 40) 
Petroleum refining --_._........._. 39 |...... Be Loca cew 100 26 74 82 
Stone, clay, and glass products___.| 757 i 89 10 98 38 | 61 89 
EEE ST SS | 88 1 __ Soa ee 100 33 66 80 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._.._.- 469 1 89 10 98 36 63 88 
Pottery See ik ian emi dant | a ae 81 19 96 47 53 91 
SERIE eS ea Sea eas 2 te ae 94 6 99 46 54 97 
Metal ucts, other than iron 
ERIE Sepa, Sas. sees 88 12 99 41 59 93 
Stamped and enameled ware-.-___. OP fanncute 90 10 98 39 61 04 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. 1D hicsuis 87 13 99 42 58 93 
Tobacco SI aime cilia micdabatibiticcaibi 207 1 73 25 97 30 68 92 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
Ree ee SERN pee a eee ee tx 64 36 96 32 68 82 
Cigars and cigarettes_..........._. 185 2 75 24 97 30 68 4 
Vehicles for land transportation ___| 1,041 |_____- 87 13 99 29 71 99 
ORE Sk RRS, . SES 1 REE Se SY 11 99 45 55 108 
pg wagons. se anor fy RE 78 22 95 16 84 69 
ar ng and repairing, elec- 
EFA hs 5 aS 333 j.....: 86 14 100 31 69 88 
Car building and repairing, steam 
1 RRA I So ER SY 87! 13 99 77 “4 
Miscellaneous industries___._.______. 346 |_._..- 83 17 97 47 53 101 
icultural implements -__._.____- = AF EES 85 15 98 39 61 102 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
_ ron OS eRe ok, «TRAE SESS ¢ RE 85 15 98 63 37 105 
RRR Rh Re 2 Se SERS 55 45 92 16 84 76 
ered boots and shoes___......__ _s SB ere 88 13 99 38 63 86 
Automonile tires... ............... pp TER 89 11 97 49 51 108 
i REE So RE 2 ge RRP T 94 6 100 49 51 89 
All industries ____............_. 9,857 | () s4 15 98 39 61 93 
1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


2. Employment in Coal Mining in June, 1929 
FeMeLoyMenr i in coal mining—anthracite and bituminous coal 
combined—decreased 5.3 per cent in June, 1929, as compared 
with May, and pa ay-roll totals decreased 9.4 per cent. The 1,247 
i ad, in June, 275,736 employees, whose combined 


mines reporting 
earnings ” one week were $6,920, 169. 


Anthracite 


MarkKET conpiTions affected anthracite mining to the extent of 


decreasing employment 10.4 per cent in June and decreasing pay-r0l! 
totals 18.4 per cent. 
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All anthracite mines reported are in Pennsylvania—the Middle 
Atlantic division. The details for May and June are shown in Table 1. 


TasLeE 1-—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ANTHRACITE MINES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 





—— 
——_ 





























> Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Por (1 week) Per 
Geographic division Mines cent of cent of 
change change 
May, 1929 | June, 1929 May, 1929 | June, 1929 
Middle Atlantic !____________- | 151 114, 637 102,699 | —10.4 | $3,410,712 | $2,782,605 | —18.4 








1 See footnote 5, p. 169. 
Bituminous Coal 


EMPLOYMENT in bituminous coal mines was 1.9 per cent lower in 
June, 1929, than in May and pay-roll totals were 2.1 per cent smaller. 
These figures are based ypon reports from 1,096 mines, in which there 
were in June 173,037 employees, whose combined earnings in one week 
were $4,137,564. 

The East and West South Central States reported good market 
conditions and increased employment, but each of the remaining 
divisions reported fewer employees, although in the West North 
Central and South Atlantic States working time was somewhat 
steadier as shown by increased pay-roll totals. 

The details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 


























Number on pay Amount of pay roll 
Geographic division 1 roll ony , (one week) — 
c division cent of | cen 
Mines change | change 
May, 1929| June, 1929 | May, 1929 | June, 1929 

CS EN Ee “IRENE PRS ae Fe A: gaye ee ee) Sen 
Middle Atlantic__.............. 349 59, 961 58,524 | —2.4 $1,500,385 | $1, 478, 202 —2.1 
East North Central_............ 161 25, 840 24,519 | —5.1 | 626, 148 572, 774 —8.5 
West North Central_..........- 47 3, 999 3,958 | —1.0, 86, 186 88, 251 +2.4 
South Atlantic. _............... 241 37, 961 37, 746 —0.6 | 905, 461 920, 567 +1.7 
East South Central__........... 199 38, 321 38,705 | +1.0 799, 698 820, 294 +2. 6 
West South Central--.......... 23 1, 055 1,170 | +10.9 | 20, 728 25,456 | +22.8 
nt i CLES, Sa 66 7, 879 7,072 | —10.2 237, 827 193, 521 | “—18.6 
Paci ie. oni ccdoeloceaninila 10 1, 389 1,343 | —3.3 | 42, 329 38, 499 —9.0 
All divisions _....__.....- 1, 096 176, 405 173,037 | —1.9 | 4,227,762 | 4,137, 564 —2,1 

















! See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169. 


3. Employment in Metalliferous Mining in June, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in metalliferous mining was 3 per cent greater 
in June, 1929, than in May, and pay-roll totals were 1 per cent 
higher. These percentages are based on reports from 342 mines 
which in June had 61,425 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $1,869,672. The Middle Atlantic and East South Central 
divisions both reported fewer employees in June, but the West North 
Central, West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific divisions ~all - 
showed considerable gains in employment in June as compared 
with May, 3) 
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sae details for each geographic division are shown in the following 
table: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL METAL. 
LIFEROUS MINES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 



































| i 
Amount of pay roll 
| | Number on payroll | p,, (i weal Per 
Geographic division ! Mines cent of | cent of 
change change 
May, 1929 | June, 1929 May, 1929 | June, 1929 | 
New England --~................ b  aeeed EES Eres (eT ee On 
Middle Atlantic___.........___- 4 | 531 521; —19 $16, 017 $15,370 | —44 
East North Central..-.........- 41 | 11, 156 11, 197 +0. 4 301, 954 299,527 | —0.8 
West North Central__......____ 57 | 7, 826 8, 3u8 +6. 2 237, 164 251, 378 +6, 0 
LAL ES ERE TESS! NLT <RE SE ee eet a I 
East South Central__........__- ll 4, 128 3, 899 —5.5 84, 045 79, 449 —5.5 
West South Central_.......___- 7 4, 803 5, 193 +8. 1 120, 561 128, 425 +6, 5 
7 mehr ae, PRR | 139 29, 518 30,517 | +3.4)| 1,038,078 | 1,038,151) + (2) 
Ue a 20 | 1, 668 1,790 | +7.3 | 53, 199 57,372 | +7.8 
All divisions.____________ 342 59, 630 61, 425 +3. 0 1, 851, 018 1, 869, 672 +19 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


4. Employment in Quarrying and Nonmetallic Mining in June, 
1929 


HE bureau’s first survey of employment in quarries and in non- 

metallic mines was made in May and June, 1929. Reports were 
received from 510 establishments having, in June, 29,306 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $787,844. According to 
the reports received employment in this industry increased 2.4 per 
cent in June as compared with May and pay-roll totals increased 
3.1 per cent. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL QUARRIES 
AND NONMETALLIC MINES IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 



































- Amount of pay roll 

ite Number on pay roll oe (i week) _ 
Geographic division ! lish- | cent of cent of 
ments | _ change | change 

| May, 1929 | June, 1929) May, 1929 | June, 1929 
| | 

New England--................ 90 5, 446 5,561' +21] $172,301 | $169,802) —1.5 
Middle Atlantic _............... 53 3, 779 3,926 | +3.9 103, 492 | 111, 123 +7.4 
East North Central -____........ 154 7, 279 7,500 | +3.0 227, 736 238, 723 +4.8 
West North Central ___.._.....- 44 1, 795 1,855 | +3.3 43, 753 45,265) +3.5 
South Atlantic._—............... 70 4, 164 4, 228 +1.5 78, 079 79, 808 +2.2 
East South Central. .......-..-. 43 2, 353 2, 457 +4. 4 42, 569 43, 424 +2.0 
West South Central__.........- 27 2, 199 2, 184 —0.7 50, 570 52, 868 +4.5 
DG oo bekducececusome asd 8 132 189 | +42.2 3, 440 4,919 +43.0 
Pe litinticncicnsediiediiniaitidiaeniionis 21 1, 468 1, 406 —4.2 42, 254 41, 912 —0.5 
All divisions ___.......... 510 28, 615 29,306 | +2.4 764, 194 787, 844 | +3,1 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169. 


5. Employment in Public Utilities in June, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in public utilities was 1.1 per cent greater in 
June, 1929, than in May and pay-roll totals were 1 per cent 


higher. 
Ranhite were made by 9,037 establishments having, in June, 
708,974 employees and pay-roll totals in one week of $20,781,521. 
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Details for each geographic division are shown in the table following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL PUBLIC 
UTILITIES ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 









































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Per (i weeks ter 
Estab- cent cent 
Geographic division ! lish- st Seeds of of 
ments; May, June, j|change| May, June, | change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 
—— “apes 344| 36,522 | 36,885 | +1.0| $1,187, 144 | $1,202,892] +13 
Middle Atlantic_............... | 1,478 205, 085 206, 964 +0.9 | 6,402,443 6, 480, 662 +1.2 
East North Central.......____-- 1,580 | 184,677 | 187,054] +1.3] 5,631,252 | 5,664,654| +0.6 
West North Central._.....____- | 1,456 71, 908 72, 938 +14 1, 911, 918 1, 935, 914 +1.2 
as 0 a 833 53, 894 53, 912 + (2) 1, 475, 735 1, 488, 563 +0.9 
East South Central_............ 660 21, 905 21, 870 —0.2 506, 982 505, 325 —0.3 
West South Central__..._...... 1, 025 41, 046 41, 334 +0.7 983, 076 993, 117 +1.0 
DEG eo waccouenccduua 576 18, 368 18, 373 +(*) 472, 313 470, 148 —0.5 
Pact paasees cesses cc cc dssscccd 1, 085 67, 644 69, 644 +3.0 2, 008, 264 2, 040, 246 +1.6 
All divisioms____________- 9, 037 701, 049 708, 974 +1,1 | 20,579,127 | 20, 781, 521 +1.0 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


6. Employment in Wholesale and Retail Trade in June, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in 5,508 establishments—wholesale and retail 

trade combined—remained practically stationary in June, 1929, 
as compared with May, the actual percentage change was an increase 
of 0.1 percent. These establishments in June had 207,484 employees 
with total pay rolls in one week of $5,213,268. 

The establishments reporting are so carefully selected, from every 
State and from nearly every class of wholesale and retail trade, as to 
be reasonably representative of general conditions in each geographic 
division, and consequently in the United States as a whole. 


Wholesale Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in wholesale trade in June was 0.2 per cent greater 
than in May and pay-roll totals were 1 per cent higher, as shown by 
reports from 1,194 establishments having in June 41,688 employees 
whose combined earnings in one week were $1,236,923. 

The details by geographic divisions are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
WHOLESALE TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 








v 

















} Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Geographic division !  o | Soy f “ i ad f 
ic division ish- cent 0 cent 0 
ments | May, June, |°D8nee|) way, June, | change 
1929 1929 1929 1929 

New no ce cum 80 2, 442 2, 427 —0.6 $70, 359 $70, 605 +0.3 
Middle Atlantie__.._.......... 234 9, 082 9, 154 +0.8 284, 553 285, 058 +0. 2 
East North Central__...__.____. 151 8, 150 8, 203 +0. 7 244, 511 245, 127 +0.3 
West North Central____.______- lll 7, 274 7, 266 —0.1 206, 526 207, 534 +0. 5 
South Atlantic................. 223 3, 355 3,392 | +1.1 96, 553 95, 345 —1.3 
East South Central___._......_- 48 1, 478 1, 442 —2.4 42,177 40, 977 —2.8 
est South Central__...__..._. 108 3, 045 3, 898 —1.2 106, 938 105, 807 —L1 
ER 50 1, 109 1,146 | +3.3 37, 96 37,488 | —1.3 
ES EES ae ELE 189 4, 767 4, 760 —0.1 152, 148, 982 -—20 
All divisions ____.___._.- 1,194 41, 062 41,688 | +0.2 | 1,241,646 | 1,236,923 —0,4 























! See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169. 
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Retail Trade 


EMPLOYMENT in retail trade was 0.1 per cent greater in June, 1929, 
than in May and pay-roll totals were 1.5 per cent higher, as shown by 
returns from 4,314 establishments which in June had 165,796 em- 
ployees whose combined earnings in one week were $3,976,345. 

Substantial increases in employment appeared in the New England, 
East North Central, and West North Central geographic divisions, 
while the Middle Atlantic, Southern, and Western divisions «|| 
reported fewer employees, except the West South Central division 
which showed a small increase. 


Details for each geographic division are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
RETAIL TRADE ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 



































Amount of pay roli 

MEAs Number on pay roll Por (i week} s 
Geographic division ! lish- cent of cent of 
ments change change 

May, 1929 | June, 1929 May, 1929 | June, 1929 
I en . ecuaichaatel 59 9, 402 9,795 | +42 $227, 557 $237, 961 +4. 6 
Middle Atlantic__.............. 290 39, 076 38,746 | —0.8 | 957, 192 GSA, 369 +2.8 
East North Central__.._________ 1, 673 49, 103 50,663 | +3.2)| 1,260,652 | 1,316,051) +44 
West North Central___...__.._- 472 &, 670 10,052 | +40 203, 500 205, 946 +1.2 
Selene... 56. a 557 16, 697 16, 432 —1.6 353, 326 355, 899 -+0.7 
East South Central___.......__- 376 4, 597 4, 465 —29 90, 282 88, 093 —2.4 
West South Central___..___.__- 122 5, 586 5,633 | +08 113, 205 109,021 | —3.7 
} SRE TEES eees 62 2,171 2, 157 —0.6 41, 930 40,975 | —2.3 
i och ct cen titeni aan 703 29, 309 27, 853 —5.0 670, 144 638, 030 —4.8 
| 

All divisions_____._.______- 4,314 165, 611 165,796 | +0.1 | 3,917,788 | 3,976,345 | +1,5 











1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169. 


7. Employment in Hotels in June, 1929 


MPLOYMENT in hotels was 1.2 per cent greater in June, 1929, 
than in May, while pay-roll totals were 0.2 per cent lower. 

The New — seeemaine division reported an increase of 8 4 
per cent in employment, due to the opening of many summer hotels, 
and all other northern divisions showed greater employment in a less 
degree, while the southern divisions showed considerable curtailment 
in hotel operation. 

Per capita earnings, obtained by dividing the total number of 
employees into the total amount of pay roll, should not be interprete« 
as being the entire earnings of hotel employees. The pay-roll totals 
here reported are cash payments only, with no regard to the value o/ 
board or room furnished employees, and of course no satisfactory 
estimate can be made of additional recompense in the way of tips. 
The additions to the money wages granted vary greatly, not only 
among localities but among hotels in one locality and among employ- 
ees in one hotel. Some employees are furnished board and room, 
others are given board only for one, two, or three meals, while the 
division of tips is made in many ways. 

Per capita earnings are further reduced by the considerable amount 


of part-time employment in hotels caused by conventions and ban- 
quets or other functions. 
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The details for each geographic division are shown in the table 
following: 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL HOTELS 
IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 


— 












































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll Per (I Ant f 
Geographic division ! Hotels |_ cent of cent of 
change change 
May, 1929 | June, 1929 May, 1929 | June, 1929 
Now Wee 525 0s ot ocean 133 8, 784 9,524} +84 $144, 828 $152, 347 +5. 2 
Middle Atlantic. .............-- 354 44, 882 46,008 | +2.5 807, 476 822, 665 +1.9 
East North Central_--.....__-_- 345 32, 260 32, 646 +1.2 570, 291 570, 35u +(?) 
West North Central___....._.-- 218 12, 872 13, 383 +4.0 188, 534 189, 580 +0. 6 
South Bate. oe. n oon. en -ee 185 13, 5382 12, 536 —7.4 203, 448 183, 819 —9. 6 
East South Central__........_-- 76 6, 165 5, 986 —2.9 77, 055 75, 552 —2.0 
West South Central_.......___- 104 8, 441 8, 286 —1.8 117, 657 112, 486 —4.4 
MoutiidRis seaside cscnsc 110 3, 899 4, 047 +3. 8 65, 778 66, 421 1.0 
PacifiOsemedte sees 5 hs... 350 18, 040 18, 199 +0. 9 349, 300 346, 288 —0.9 
All divisions____________- 1, 875 148, 875 150, 615 +1,2 | 2,524,367 2, 519, 508 —0,2 
1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169. 2 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


8. Employment in Canning and Preserving in June, 1929 


| ee in canning and preserving was 23.6 per cent 
greater in June, 1929, than in May while pay-roll totals were 
only 1 per cent higher. This anomalous condition was due to the 
peculiarities of this industry—for example, some establishments with 
large numbers of employees worked only a small part of the period 
reported, owing to the ending of the asparagus season; other estab- 
lishments took on considerable numbers of comparatively low-paid 
employees near the end of the period, as the season for certain products 
was just opening. 

Probably no industrial group has wider variations in employment 
than this one, as will be shown from month to month in the several 
geographic divisions, each division containing classes of highly 
specialized products, many of which have seasons extending over 1, 
2, or 3 months only. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL CANNING 
AND PRESERVING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY AND JUNE, 1929 









































Amount of pay roll 
Number on pay roll 
Gerempic aiden: | it 0 ie Es OS 
cen cent 0 
ments; May, June, |°>ange| May, June, | “ange 
1929 1929 1929 1929 

New Eugand SE Eee eae 29 2, 304 2,527 | +5.6 $33, 703 $28,190 | —16,.4 
Middle Atlantic................ 36 6, 752 7,490 | +10.9 150, 423 152,809 | +1.6 
East North Central__..._....._- 97 3, 167 3,931 | +24.1 60, 577 70,420 | +16.2 
West North Central._.._...___. 26 551 753 | +36.7 9, 847 13,351 | +35.6 
South Atlantic. _............... 39 1,979 2,053 | +3.7 18, 753 24,195 | +29.0 
East South Central_....._._____ 3 143 228 | +59. 4 1, 510 3, 297 | +118.3 
West South Central__....._.____ 2 49 49 ® 684 —5.8 
(‘NC NRCS 17 249 327 | +31.3 4, 252 6,160 | +449 
PR iiciscccccecccssssnecen 64 9, 390 13, 131 | +39.8 234, 223 220,166 | —6.0 
All divisions._.......____ 313 24, 674 30,489 | +23.6 514, 014 519,272 | +10 

1 See footnotes 4 to 12, p. 169. 2 No change, 
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Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United State; 


fe monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to May 
1929, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers 
published in Table 1. These index numbers are constructed from 
monthly reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 
monthly average for 1926 as 100. 


TaBLeE 1.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO MAY, 1929 


[Monthly average, 1926= 100] 





























Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
5 BS = ESF SE SS SR ae, ETRE 9. SS 98. 3 96. 9 95. 6 95. 8 95. 5 89. 3 88.2 
| ia AR Ay Ry SBR. Bien 98.6| 97.0| 95.4] 96.0] 95.3] 89.0 88.9 
Sem. 206 278.5. vik BO. Sb ai.8 ios... ceed 100.5} 97.4] 95.2] 967] 958] 989.9 90.1 
a 10220} 989] 96.6!) 989] 97.4] 91.7 92.9 
RN NE RIOR N25 nc 105.0} 99.2 7.8| 100.2} 99.4] 945 94.9 
| PRIN ETS EBM: TT EET 107.1| 980] 986] 101.6] 1009] 95.9). 

| ae NRE RRB FST LIT ent bib 108.2} 981) 99.4] 1029] 101.0] 95.6). 

a RARE AER AIOE SNR 109.4} 99.0] 99.7| 1027] 995] 957)...” 
Seier 51.1. 1..21.. Shiv ineas 2) 107.8} 99.7] 999] 1028] 991] 953\... 
INNER EPL ana, er aa, 107.3] 100.8] 100.7| 1034] 989] 95.3|. 
RRR Resins RR. ANNI. 105.2} 99.0] 99.1! 1012] 957] 929|.. 

RS are aires ee 99. 4 96. 0 97.1 98. 2 91.9 89. 7 . 
eas Ute f Be) ORE se RS 104.1} 983] 97.9 | 100.0} 97.5] 929) 1909 











1 Average for 5 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of May, 1928, and April and May, 1929, and pay-roll totals for the 
entire month of each month considered, by principal occupational 
groups and various important occupations. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants’? are omitted from the 
totals. 


s 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES—MAY, 1928, 
APRIL, 1929, AND MAY 1929 


{From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occu- 
pations are Shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective groups] 











Number of employees at 























middle of month | Total earnings 
Occupation i | 
May, | April, | May, + May, | A pril, May, 
1928 1929 1929 | 1928 1929 1929 
— } se 
vrai clerical, and goneiet | 271,169 | 269,103 | 270,145 $39, 483, 423 — 295,179 |$39, 834, 672 
I sc ss «ca: in Ser teen neeeieniien ea | 1565, 456 152, 749 153, 323 | 21, 545, 386 | 21, 147,420 | 21, 525, 098 
Stenographers and typists_---_.__- 24, 655 24, 722 24, 738 3, 203, 427 3, 281, 662 3, 248, 701 
Maintenance of way and struc- | | 
CU aie... cancasoocandbn 434,304 399,061 442,087 | 40,983,742 | 38,016,573 | 42, 034, 659 
Laborers, extra gang and work | 
i. ke. snboneemsae 74, 063 61, 833 76, 841 6, 014, 613 4, 796, 494 6, 222, 706 
Laborers, track and roadway | 
AREER testa Baste 228, 096 208, 296 230, 638 | 17, 043, 843 | 15, 565, 154 | 17, 256, 641 
Maintenance of equipment and | | 
GS Bisa cd < cgiptee acc nnc es 461,986 | 457,320 | 456,358 | 62,333,677 | 64, 132,669 | 65, 136, 374 
SA... onc acthennesw~sanihy |} 99, 663 99,203 | 99,521 | 15, 358, 095 15, 958, 813 | 16, 396, 854 
i R= cas | 56,169 | 55,259 | 54,992] 9, 001,987 | 9, 409, 832 | 9, 513, 721 
Skilled trades helpers...________- | 101,072 | 101,216 | 101, 243 | 11, 560, 982 | 12, 257, 115 | 12, 478, 340 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, | 
* power plants, and stores) _____- | 37,966 | 37,374 37,206 | 3,675,604 | 3,562,080 | 3, 663, 750 


Common laborers (shops, engine 


} 
t 
houses, power plants, and | | 














I a i, 0 6 ss csi cninapl haan 52, 784 52, 413 52, 273 4,370,346 | 4,392,217 4, 412, 250 
Transportation, other than train, | 
engine, and yard________________. 196, 593 195, 244 195, 902 | 25, 093, 495 | 24,613,030 | 25, 302, 994 
SS a Te 29, 914 29, 361 29,310 | 4,816, 522 4, 672, 475 4, 778, 845 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
I gat Feaenenipibtie 23,310 | 23,177 | 28,202| 3,684,608 | 3,577,280 | 3, 688, 941 
Truckers (stations, wareheuses, | 
and platforms) _..............-- 33,878 | 34,324 34,342 | 3,301,377 | 3,344,843 3, 409, 599 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and | | 
ES ee eee eee 21,368 | 20,675 20, 665 1, 647, 339 | 1, 589, 072 1, 600, 482 
| 
Transportation (yardmasters, 
switehtenders, and hostlers).... 27,151 21, 551 21,671 | 4,348,539 4,215,133 | 4,321, 138 
Transportation, train andengine.| 306,621 | 306,345 | 311,237 | 62,814, 924 63, 004, 182 | 66, 135, 952 
PT IOEOED, . .. ... oss dweecue 34, 945 34, 695 34,999 | 8,418,666 | 8,401,262 | 8,811, 126 
Road brakemen and flagmen____| 69, 396 67, 960 69, 100 | 12, 172, 575 | 12, O44, 4 12, 676, 323 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers 50, 862 51, 785 52,851 | 9, 216, 889 9, 766, 187 
Road engineers and motormen __ 41, 276 40, 898 41, 437 | 11, 317, 090 v on 020 11, 838, 493 
Road firemen and helpers. -_---.__- 42, 042 41, 601 42,063 | 8, 358, 422 | 8, 265, 434 | 8, 701, 555 
All employees... ...........-.- 1, 692, 824 4, 648, 624 4 697, 400 235, 057, 800 233, 276, 766 i 765, 789 





Changes in Employment and Pay Rolls in Various States 
T= following data as to changes in employment and pay rolls 


have been compiled from reports received from the various 
State labor offices. 


61789° —29-——-13 [459] 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATS 
Monthly period 




















State, and industry group 


























| Per cent of change, 
| April to May, 1929 

State, and industry group 
| men er * Pay roll 

iemanee, | aS 
Illinois 

Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
GRE TREE CES aan a +2. 2 +5. 7 

Metals, machinery, and con- 

Ae a I ee +.0 —1.5 
Wood products_.._._._______ —1.9 —1.2 
Furs and leather goods__-_-___ +2.7 —1.2 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc - _ +.6 +2.0 
Printing and paper goods____- +1.3 +1.5 
ye Ses te ee +6. 1 +8. 0 
Clothing and millinery - - ---_- —4.4 +11.8 
Food, beverages, and tobacco_| +3. 9 +2.8 
Miscellaneous.....____..___. +4.4 +5.5 

All manufacturing____- +.7 +.5 
Trade, wholesale and retail_- +8 —4.0 
SO Sa a EN +.5 —1.4 
Public utilities___..._..____- +1.9 +1.1 
Canl waimine —11.6 +1.5 
Building and contracting -___ +.5 —2.9 

All industries__.......- +.5 | +.4 

May to June, 1929 
lowa 


Food and kindred products_ 
,. | SEER: Seals 
Iron and steel works 
Lumber products 
Leather products....________ 
Paper products, printing and | 
ag ie ge 
Patent medicines, chemicals | 
and compounds___________- 
Stone and clay products -___- 
Tobacco and cigars__...._._- 
Railway car shops.__________ 
Various industries 


Food 

WOE. «5.cscsocn seca 

Iron and steel and their prod- | 
ucts 


Lumber and its products - ._- 
Leather and its products____- 
Rubber tires 


Paper and printing. ________ 
—— pnd alfied prod- 


Metal products, other than 

iron and steel__...........- 
Tobacco products___.......-- 
Machinery (not including 

transportation equipment) - 
Musical instruments______._- 
Transportation equipment-__-| 
Car building and repairing_ ‘ 
Miscellaneous. .............. 





Retail department stores____. | 
Wholesale establishments_- --| 
Public utilities AST SR GY 





be + en Seseee 








fp otdell 
& ocomonn > = © w a eonooceo 


1 Less then one-tenth of 1 per cent decrease. 














——————— ee 








Massachusetts 
Boots and shoes__..._______- 


products 
Cars and general shop con- 
struction and _ repairs, 
steam rai lroads ae ae 
Clothing, men’s and wom- 
ttn HE can lee aac saiadet 
Confectionery -..........__-- 
Ceteum Geode... 
Dyeing and finishing textiles _ 
Electrical we vere tA! ap- 
paratus, and supplies... __ 
Foundry and mac 


ture 

Hosiery and knit goods_-____- 
tg Sade EB ie oats BEF ip 
Leather: Tanned, curried, 

and finished__.._.._._____- 
Paper and wood pulp___.___- 
Printing and publi hing Ae 
Rubber footwear -___....___- 
Rubber goods, tires, and 

ER SR eciemet slanted aad be 
Silk a AF ORE ie ee 
Textile machinery and parts. 
Woolen and worsted goods _ - 


All industries_......... 


New Jersey 


Food and kindred products. 
Textiles and their products__ 
Iron and steel and their 
Lumber and its products 

Leather and its products.___ 
Tobacco products. 
Paper and printing. -_.._.__- 
aa and allied prod- 


Oe ee ewe me em men eee nm ene 






All industries__.......- 


New York 


Stone, clay, and glass___-_--- 
Metals and machinery___--_-- 


Employment 





dex numbers (19 \:,- 

1923 = 100) 
67.8 05. 5 
99.3 105, 2 
69.1 69.6 
96. 7 97.4 
77.1 73.6 
59.3 59. 4 
108. 0 106.7 
105. 1 105, 4 
70.9 72.6 
104.0 102. 4 
69. 0 67 
100. 5 100 
77.5 79,2 
04.7 G4 
108. 4 108, | 
36. 6 86.7 
84.8 83.1 
98. 5 97.6 
56.8 57.5 
76.3 ia / 
73.0 78.8 








Per cent of chanve, 
April to May, 102) 





Employ- 


ment 


Pay roll 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN amine ~~ PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED STATES— 
on 


Monthly period—Continued 








Per cent of change, 






























































Pay roll—index 















































May to June, 1929 iaee 100) (1923- 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
— Pay roll May, 1929] June, 1929 
Oklahoma Pen nsylvania—C ontinued 
Cottonseed-oil mills--......_. +10.3 +1.0 || Metal products__..........-- 104.8 103. 8 
Food production: Transportation equipment__- 90. 5 284.5 
Ee —22.0 —.5 || Textile products-_--.........- 110.2 109. 6 
Confections-_-_-.-. —— 0 —3.3 || Foods and tobaeco___....-__. 96. 5 100. 1 
Creameries and dairies--- +19. 1 +4. 2 || Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
FR Sin ns oso eae +7.5 +7. 4 EES Se 86. 6 87.4 
Ice and ice cream _-_-_.-- +21.0 +18.7 || Lumber products___.......-- 69. 4 82.7 
Meat and poultry--.-.-- +5. 4 +6.7 || Chemical products-----....- 111.1 113.9 
Lead and zine: Leather and rubber prod- 
Mines and mills. ___-_-_- +11.7 +7.3 ucts. ..___- BRT -n nomena wast 101.0 101. 1 
oes. te +13. 4 +13.3 || Paper and printing-_._...__. 110.9 111.0 
Metals and machinery: : : 
Auto repairs, etc___.____- +. 5 —1.1 All industries__..._..- 102. 6 101. 6 
Machine shops and 
iti a) Per cent of change, 
SE ae +14.8 +16. 2 meet: fue ddan’ 
Oil industry: } 
Production and gasoline Wisconsin a Pay roll 
ppemntecture abitbinat +27. 4 +32. 0 Manual ines 
ae 3.2 +2. 6 
Printing: Job work_..._...-- —1.8 —1,4 || Logging..-..-.---~+--------- —33. 0 —31.5 
Public utilities: Mining.---.- nwenerone-o----= —1.2 +15.8 
Steam-railway shops____. +.5 +1, || Stone crushing and quarry- 
Street rai ore - i eoneceee —1.4 —2.8 ote facturing PP PERE MPROn Ge | +43.1 +43. 5 
Ww ’ i ? wer. } ; P : 
stone aaa aaa sings —- +TS5 Si | Stone and allied indus- | 
Brick and tile. _-......_-- —1.7 —2.7 || EIB 42. nd nneroen------- | -+70.9 +77.4 
Cement and plaster_____- +.5 —.6 |! any ES cowl —1,3 —3.2 
Crushed stone __.._....-- +1.1 +2 3 | AEE, See —1.8 —2.5 
Glass manufacture_..___- —1.2 —21 TEES SS —2.4 —10.8 
Textiles and cleaning: EE eee | +22 +6. 1 
Textile manufacture ____. —31.8 —18.7 || Paper -.----.....------.. +.3 —.9 
Laundries, ete........__. +1.0 +1.3 | TORE. 2... noes —2.4 +2.3 
Woodworking: | RE Sets a —2.4 +3.4 
Ee —8.0 —20. 4 || Light and power.........| —6.6 +4.4 
Millwork, etc__........-- +4.9 +3.7 || Printing and publishing-| +24 +1.6 
Laundering, cleaning, 
All industries__........ +6.0 —3.3 || and dyeing.....__- ----| =—3.6 —6.3 
Chemicals (including 
soap, glue, and explo- 
Employment—index || Sives)....---------. me veh +4.1 —9. 2 
numbers (1923-1925 | All manufacturing --_| —,1 4.3 
= 100) Construction: 
ne Ee ommanececesion a. 1 = 6 
en RE 49, 2 54. 2 
May, 1929) June, 1929 Pe Railr Od nn +16.6 414.8 
arine redging, sewer 
Pennsylvania ON a RE 411.7 494.5 
Metal products-___.- ——_—- 92. 1 94.1 || Communication: 
Transportation equipment__- 87.9 283.4 Steam railways__...____- +112. 7 +68, 4 
Textile products............. 100. 0 98. 2 Electric railways ---____- —9.0 —8.3 
Foods and tobacco_.......... 92.7 96. 6 Express, telephone, and 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- telegraph ._............ +110 +21.0 
oe 83. 5 85.5 || Wholesale trade_____________ +15. 6 +12.9 
Loni _- kinase pare R ; _ 5 || Hotels and restaurants *_____ COTE cttesisinin see. 
she RE OE a. 2 
Leather and rubber prod- Nonmanual 
2S» 39 Sia 97.0 97.6 || Manufacturing, mines, and 
Paper and printing........_- 95.7 95. 5 I, oo cnnnnnsdun doce +1.3 +19 
Construction --_............. —1.6 ~—1.6 
All industries_......._- 93. 8 94.4 || Communication._...___.____ +3. 2 +1.6 
Wholesale trade. _......_____ +.2 +.8 
Retail trade—sales force only +4.1 +7.2 
Miscellaneous professional 
ge —L1 —2.3 
? Preliminary fi 


gures. 
* Manual and nonmanual combined. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STAT} 3— 




























































































Yearly period 
Per cent of change, Employment~ jp. 
May, 1928, to dex numbers 
May, 1929 ee eee 1¢ 100) 
State, and industry group State, and industry group — 
Employ- May, May, 
ment Pay roll 1928 1929 
California Massach usetts— Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- EE | ee 103. 1 102. 4 
Oe SE a a, 2 —1.9 —3.7 || Hosiery and knit goods_____- 82.3 67.5 
Metals, machinery, and con- SO ee eS 98. 5 100. 4 
Le Eee ers +18. 5 +20.1 || Leather: Tanned, curried, 
Wood manufactures___...... —3.9 —5.2 ome finishes ji = ......c«-+- 84.2 79,2 
Leather and rubber goods__. +21.1 +27.2 || Paper and wood pulp_._.... 91.5 94. 5 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete_-_ +29. 4 +25.8 || Printing and publishing____- 105. 8 108. | 
Printing and paper goods___- +4.1 +5.7 || Rubber footwear. ___......_. 97.4 86.7 
titi conceguantinge —3.1 +.3 || Rubber goods, tires, and 
Clothing, millinery, and ER EEO SE: 85. 2 83.1 
Bement. 26 o4ciesne-- os +2.9 +6. 0 5 @iie-qoods..... 2.2 ccccccce 107. 2 97.6 
Foods, beverages, and to- Textile machinery and parts- 49.7 57.5 
tie dil. bisidinames —.6 +4.6 || Woolen and worsted goods__ 80. 1 79, 4 
Water, light, and power-_-_-_. —5.9 —1.8 
Miscellaneous ___-.......---- +7.6 +5.0 All industries__.......- 75.4 78.8 
All industries__........ +8. 6 +10.8 
Per cent of change, 
May, 1928, to 
Employment—in- May, 1929 
dex numbers 
(1922= 100) 
Empley-| poy.) 
May, May, 
1928 1929 es 
New York 
Illinois 
Stone, clay, and glass__...... +1.1 +2.6 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- Metals and machinery____-| +14.9 +19.3 
in nartatheline>~oopnmmamnh 98.5 97.3 || Wood manufactures_________ —3.8 —21 
Metals, machinery, and con- Furs, leather, and rubber 
<p Seer ee Cee Shae fale 33: 
proaucts___---.------- Chemicals, nts, etc_- 2.8 +4.4 
Furs and leather goods_.--... 89. 4 99. 9 — ie iS NN Dy 164 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc. 99. 4 106. 5 Printing and paper goods____ +1.8 14.7 
Maem and paper goods.._- $j > SERRE +2.9 +44 
extiles- -.........----..-.- lothing and millinery_____- 1. +2.7 
Clothing and miliinery-“-"--| 89.6 "281 Sete ce it3 Hoe 
verages, and to-; §===|  ___ || Water, light, and power_..__. —6. ~6§7 
‘ges as ge edlinanet 3 o7 92.5 92.3 Water, light, and power 6.0 6.7 
industries__.......- +9, § 
All manufacturing____- 93. 6 103. 7 radon g0.3: 0a she ‘a 
Trade, wholesale and retail _- 88. 2 84. 0 ae 
Public utilities. ____._._.._- 101.3 106. 3 ee 
Coal minime. ................ 44.3 68. 2 
Building and contracting--_- 88. 4 79.5 — 
; ; Oklahoma 
All industries_-~__....- 93. 1 101. 1 
ar © —3.0 +0, 2 
production: 
(1919-1923 = 100) eS ee —2B.6 —15.3 
jer en and dairies _- 733 a3 
Massachusetts Fornis.....___... |. 422 +17.8 
Boots and shoes_._.......-. + 42 65. 5 Ice and ice cream___._.._ +65. 6 +128 
read and other bakery Meat and poultry ....... +6. 4 +7.8 
a ee 102.2 105. 2 zinc: = 
Cars and general shop con- Mines and mills_-..._..- +52. +32. 2 
struction and repairs,| ....)...- . 4... Smelters................. +10. 6 +19.0 
steam railroads... __...._-_ 70. 2 69.5 || Metals and F 
Clothing, men’s and wo- Auto repairs, etc_........| +87.2 +92. 2 
Contectionsy o MES Wccmeskis ae me wy, mart eet ae +41. 6 +52.0 
So RS ip AOE a 6 09 ie See elt Oke 
eT ee 46. 1 59. 4 Tank construction and = 
Dyeing and f finishing textiles_| 100.0 106. 7 erection._........... 1) 65 +21.4 
machinery, appara- 3 
tus and supplies__......._. 98. 4 105. 4 
and machine shop 
i Scien dil ela eatilt deweias 66. 4 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN ee tea PAY ROLLSIN SPECIFIED STATES— 
ont 


Yearly period—Continued 
















































































Per cent of charge, Per cent of change, 
June, 1928, to June, May, 1928, to May, 
1929 1929 
State, and industry group State, and industry group 
Employ-| pay roll Employ-| pay roll 
Oklahoma—Continued Wisconsin 
Printing: Job work. -......-. +14. 7 +17.3 | Manual 
Public utilities: 
Steam-railway shops--.-_- +2. 2 tt De Tk, neeoumun +31.9 —6.7 
Street railways----..._-- +18. 4 +10.6 || Miming- .............-.....-- +.9 +2. 4 
Water, light, and power-_| +117.7 +90. 6 || Stone crushing and quarry- 
Stone, clay, and glass: peg ea nn le lia —8.8 —2.9 
Brick and tile---_.....-- —2.4 —13.7 || Manufacturing: 
Cement and plaster__.._- +3.9 —3.3 Stone and allied indus- 
Crushed stone-__-......-- +189. 2 +172.3 EAS Ee Se ee —13.6 —.5 
Glass manufacture______. +25. 5 +28. 2 0 ST ee es +12. 6 +16. 7 
Textiles and cleaning: eR eemenh deeb etiam +4. 5 —.6 
Textile manufacture ___-_- —26. 7 —14.0 eC RE Ee +12. 6 +7.8 
Laundries, etc........... +13.7 +10. 8 ES +12.0 +18. 1 
Woodworking: 3 fe RRR ee +2. 6 +4.1 
SE Sa —4.5 +2. 4 , ES a Se eae —.8 +7.4 
Millwork, etc..._..._.--- +1.2 +.9 I gs oti Mee a oe +5.4 +9. 9 
; Light and power_______- +11.1 +9.7 
All industries____...__- +31.9 +35. 2 Printing and publishing.| +10.3 +8. 6 
Laundering, cleaning, 
and dyeing...________- +.3 +1.0 
Employment—in- Chemical (including 
dex numbers soap, glue, and explo- - 
(1923-1925=100)— _... Sachin etaiee —16.4 —21.2 
All manufacturing_____ +7.9 +10.3 
June June ‘ 
4 4 Construction: 
_ 1 Building...........__-__- 412.4 +38. 6 
— pigewey Bile debitin niieech Mitlack +24. 3 bi | 5 
_ sss EE ED —6.3 ~27 
Pennsylvania Marine dredging, sewer i 
Metal products...........-.- 80.0 94.1 Cuneta soqtoerpaney ae +a.8 
Transportation equipment - . 74.0 283.4 Steam railways._.____._- +103. 9 +73. 2 
He: products. --...-...... 96. 0 98. 2 Electric railways. _______ —8.4 —10.8 
sand tobacco... ........ 98.7 96. 6 Express, telephone, and 
’ ’ 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- telegraph....._._____- +19. 4 427.2 
is are cet Oy $5.5 || wholesale trade _____- aan +17.5 +11.4 
Chemical products........~. 96. 4 105. 2 Hotels and restaurants *..__. 1, DiBiess ain itenae 
Leather and rubber products. 98. 2 97. 6 Nonmenual 
Paper and printing......__.. 91.5 95. 5 
Manufacturing, mines, and 
All industries__........ 85. 4 94.4 ii amano eda ele 44.8 +7.3 
Construction _-.............. —5.1 —1.9 
Communication--__.........- +13. 2 +12. 5 
Pay roll Wholesale trade___..._...._- +2.4 +6.7 
Retail trade, sales force only - +6. 9 +8. 2 
Miscellaneous _ professional 
Metal products.............- 101.6 103.8 RE +3. 4 +13.3 
Transportation equipment - - 75. 0 284.5 
Textile products............. 100. 2 109. 6 
Foods and tobacco......_.__. 101.3 100. 1 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
OS iE Se SS 88. 9 87.4 
Lamber producta = eee 71.8 82.7 
Chemical products... .__._.- 105. 3 113.0 
Leather and rubber products. 101.3 101.9 
per and printing.....____- 106. 1 111.1 
All industries........_. 86. 8 101.6 
? Preliminary figures. 3 Manual and nonmanual combined. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 





Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


she following tables are compiled from monthly reports of actual! 
selling prices ' received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food June 1/5, 
1928, and May 15 and June 15, 1929, as well as the percentage changers 
in the year and in the month. For example, the retail price per pound 
of potatoes was 2.9 cents on June 15, 1928; 2.7 cents on May 15, 1929: 
and 3.1 cents on June 15, 1929. These figures show increases of 7 per 
cent in the year and 15 per cent in the month. 

The cost of various articles of food combined shows an increase of 
1.4 per cent June 15, 1929, as compared with June 15, 1928, and an 
inerease of 1.0 per cent June 15, 1929, as compared with May 15, 1929. 


Tas_e 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 1922, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1929, AND 
JUNE 15, 1928 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 



































| Per ar of increase 
+) or decrease 
| Average retail price on— *} June 1 1929, 
com ith— 
Article Unit | «ite 
} 
| June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May |, 
| 3928 1929 1929 1928 1929 
| €ents Cents Cents 
FE TE Ge Pound_.._.__. 47.4 50. 4 51.2 +8 $2 
ih cl EE a AT TCE EE BSE UE: ERE 41.6 4.9 45.8 +10 42 
| | ee ee eee OEE en 34.7 37.2 37.6 +8 1 
EE SE TR RINE ctl. oe: ne 27.6 30.4 30.7 +11 +1 
Pinte DOGS ok. kts ie, il | ee ree 18.5 21.1 21.3 +15 l 
, t- = ete a FP OP a 34.8 37.7 37.7 +8 
£4 eee? Ser Otsicic, ie 43.2 43.4 43.8 +1 
= GE Sohchisieaicay eb ald i <u 51.7 55.1 55.3 +7 
RS FE Sa eas PP Pe Ee POT: 42.2 42.1 41.2 —? 2 
FN aide iin tne no esate. eae POETS : 37.1 42.2 41.4 +12 2 
Salmon, canned, red_..............-}..-.. * ee «| 35.3 31.3 31.4 —ll +0. 3 
SES as aE: Se 14.0 4. 2 14.2 +1 0 
a eee See eee 16-0z. can... _ 11.1 10.9 10.9 2 0 
—  ~ ee Me ers pees... 53.9 54.5 53.9 0 —] 
ay (all butter substi- |._-__- ee 27.3 27.3 27.2 —0. 4 —0.4 
tutes). 

SN ieiliicaladariogd Me tate dine menisnalec tice tial Go... . <i 38.1 38. 0 38.0 —0.3 0 
EN GE i nel PE PR a > 18.2 18.4 18.3 41 —| 
Vegetable lard substitute_.._........|-..-- ee 24.9 24.9 24.8 —0.4 —0.4 
) ee ee Dozen.._..___ & 38.8 38.7 41.4 +7 + 
ke iincncntccsscectsnweatl Pound._._.. “i 9.2 9.0 9.0 —2 
yi 6 oo sti ieenn ane nh ae 5.7 5.0 4.9 —1.4 —2 
Corn meal... - do. 1S 5.3 5.3 5.3 0 0 
NS AIRE EM HDF REE Ae BS 8.9 8.9 8.9 0 0 
CO TI iia dh, ic iemincatheindin wis ceil 8-0z. package__ 9.5 9.5 9.5 0 0 
a iittsis a <nxietinnboiaceed 28-0z. package. 25. 5 25. 5 25. 4 —0.4 —0.4 

1 In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and ¢ °c 
tricity from each of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 
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TvsLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15, 19289, COMPARED WITH MAY 15, 1820, AND 


JUNE 15, 1928—Continued 


—_—_— 






































wee of inempee 
ae or decrease 
Average retail price on iF} June 15, 1928, 
compared w 
Article Unit - 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 
1 1929 1929 1928 1929 
Cents Cents Cents 
Mache d ree wdhtuddetciad® idles Pound_-___.__. 19.8 19.7 19. 7 —I 0 
p SR Be. SR, A a OE ee ae 9.9 9.7 9.7 —2 0 
eS <a SS ARS SI PY 90206. 3508 12.3 14.2 14.2 +1.5 0 
pS a a, 5S. SS Lote ee oo 2.9 2.7 | 3.1 +7 +15 
Onieweadsees. oat st ee Rw ee 6.4 7.4 | 7.0 +9 —5 
ee vo a a a aa ee. 5.5 5.2 48| -1L3 ~8 
pT Raa OIE Ae et No. 2 can_---- | 11.4 11.9 | 11.9 +4 0 
ee SS a a, a ee te 15.9 15.9 | 15.8 —1 —1 
0 a a gee 16.8 16.7 16. 6 —1 —1 
Tomatoes) Summed... ....... 2.555... ut | ae! 11,6 13. 2 13. 4 +1.6 aU 
Guemt shee so oc kin tenes odds Pound.______- 7.3 6.4 6.4 —1.2 0 
TOR. cee on a chicks dccackstesleus en Me eg oe 77.3 77.5 77.4 +0.1 +0.1 
Comics ook eevee ck... ninth eS RE: A a, 49. 2 49.5 49.4 +0. 4 —0.2 
} 

ec RR ES a Ee ae ae. | ee 13. 6 14.4 | 14. 6 +7 +1 
ees oe hei a de ni chee 13. 6 11. 6 | 11.6 —1.5 0 
po ene ieee Oe veeme....2... 32.5 31.9 31.7 —2 —l 
QR is os ox etn ccnsimacedianl loaeeu ET 62.6 41.3 43.8 a) +6 
Weighted food index____.._________- | Cains 2 ae Bea + | FOR Se 2 Ar eee +14 +1 








Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on June 15, 1913, and on June 15 of each year from 
1923 to 1929, together with percentage changes in June of each of 
these specified years, compared with June, 1913. For example, the 
retail price per dozen of strictly fresh eggs was 27.9 cents in June, 
1913; 35.4 cents in June, 1923; 36.1 cents in June, 1924; 42.3 cents in 
June, 1925; 40.7 cents in June, 1926; 33.5 cents in June, 1927; 38.8 
cents in June, 1928; and 41.4 cents in June, 1929. 

As compared with June, 1913, these figures show increases of 27 
per cent in June, 1923; 29 per cent in June, 1924; 52 per cent in June, 
1925; 46 per cent in June, 1926; 20 per cent in June, 1927; 39 per 
cent in June, 1928; and 48 per cent in June, 1929. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an in- 
crease of 58.4 per cent in June, 1929, as compared with June, 1913. 
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TaBLe 2.-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CE: T 


oe JUNE 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMPARED WITH JU \r 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 








Per cent of increase June 15 of « 

























































































Average retail price on June 15— — year compared with J 

5, 191 

Article a ase 

1913 | 1923 | 1924 12s aga | 927 | 0m 1920) 1928 | 190 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 12 

oe —— | | 
Cta. | Cts. | Cts. cs. | cus, | Cus, | cus Cts. | 
Sirloin steak. _pound__| 25.9) 40.1) 40.7) 41.0 42.0 42.4) 47.4) 51. 55) 57, «58|62,ssALC ‘été; 
Round steak_...do____} 22.6 34. 5 34.8) 35.2, 36.2) 37.0, 41.6) 45.8 53, 54! 56} 601 64] +84! 
Rib roast_______. do__..| 20.1) 28.8 29.4) 29.8 30.6 31.1 34.7| 37.6 43' 46 48| 52) 55 73 
Chuek roast_.._.do____| 16.3) 20.4) 21.2| 21.8 22.7 23.5! 27.6) 30. 255 30; 34, 30] 44 69 
Plate beef_.____. do__..| 12.2] 12.6 13.2 ate 14. 6 15.2) 18. 5} 21. 3 68} 613) 2 2 a 
Pork chops......do____} 20.8] 29.9} 30.2) 36.2 42.0 34.7) 34.8] 37. 445 45, 74) 102) 67, 67 
Bacon, sliced__..do____| 27.3, 39.0 36.2| 47.0 51.5. 47.1) 43.2) 43. 43, 33 73, (58) 
Ham, sliced____- do__._} 27.3) 45.4) 44.6) 53.0 59.7) 55.51 51.71 55.3| 66 63 941 1191 2 89 
Lamb, leg of...-do__._} 19.4) 38. 1| 38.7| 38.4, 41.9 41.0| 42.21 41.2) 96] 991 98! 116 111| 118 
a do__..| 21.9) 35.4) 35.9] 36.9 40.2) 36.3 37.1 41.4) 62) 64 68! 84 66 69 
Salmon, canned red 
ena Se pound._|_____| 31.2) 81.2) 31.3) 38.1) 32.3) 35.3) 3h.4)..---|. 3 |_| | 
Milk, fresh___..quart._| 8.8] 13. 5| 13. 5| 13.7 13.8 13.9] 14.0} 14. 53} 53; +56] S57 68 59 
Miik, evaporated, 

St, shoe 16-ounce can._'.__..| 12.2) 11.6] 11.3) 11.5 11.5) 11.1] 10.9|_.__.|._._ |... |. fe 
Butter________ pound._| 35.2 50. 0| 48. 6| 52.7) 50.3) 51.8| 53.9) 53.9, 42) 38, 50, 43,47, 
Oleomargarine (all but- 

butter substitutes) 

OEE pound..|.....| 28 3} 20.1) 30.3) 30.1) 28.2) 27.3) 27.2)... [ff 
Cheese_________. do____| 21.8) 36.1) 34.4, 36.5] 35.7) 37.0) 38.11 38.0| 66 58) 67 64 75 
tae ie do___-| 15.8) 17.2) 16.9) 22.9) 22.6 18.8 182183) 9 7] 45) 43 15 
Vegetable lard. sub- pa ake 

stitute______ en pone 22.7} 24.9) 25.8) 25.8) 25.2) 24.9) 24.8) 02} 
Eggs, strictly fresh | | 

Sic dyed dozen..| 27.9} 35.4) 36.1) 42.3) 40.7) 33.5) 38.8) 41. 39) 
Bread... pound--| 5.6, &7| 87} 94 24 93 92 9. 4 

i ae do..-| 3.3) 48) 46 61 61 5.5 57 4.9 67, 73 
Corn meal______ o...| 29 40 44 54! 5.1) 52 53) 53 791 83) 
Rolled oats______ do____\..... 8.8 88 92) 91 90 &8o 8 =a 
Corn flakes i 

..-8-ounce package_-_/__... 9. ST ILG De wee SEAS. wa a 

.-28-ounce package__|._._. 24.4) 24.3 2.9 SET & So 8 Yt Re ee eee See aoe Py as 

re ae pound_-_|_____| 19.7} 19. 5} 20.5 20.3) 20.0) 19.8 19.7 aoe aS ae 
| TR? do....| 8.6 94) 9.9 11.0) 11.7, 10.71 9.9 9.7 24) 15 
Beans, navy....do__._|_...- 11.4 9.7) 10.3) &2 9.3) 12.3) 142) fp —- 
Potatoes_.._____ do....| 1.8 32, 3.3 35, 50) 60 29 3.1 233 61) 
Onions__________ > “sper: Mae 8&1} 68 O09 7.4 88 64 7.0.2.) fe | 

4a sed ane feanee 6.2, 58 60 61) 06 55 4 aa aa 
Beans, baked 

8 BE GTR No. 2can__}_..._} 13.0) 12/7} 12.4) 11.9} 11. 5) 12.4) 11.9)...-.}....-}.--- | 
Corn, canned__.do__._|____- 15.4) 15.8) 18.2) 16.4) 15.6) 15.9 15.8 te Ge Some Bes Bhs: * Ane 
Peas, eanned____do____|____- 17. 5) 18.1) 18.4) 17.4) 16.7} 16.8) 16.6_____ iat. obicake: = oO on 
‘Tomatoes, canned 

pat Besa acl No. 2 ean_.|__.._| 13.6} 13.0) 13.8) 11.9] 12.0) 11.6) 13.4)_____}____. “3H i 
Sugar, wm 

ie ase Ke pound..| 5.3| 11.1) &3 7.2) 69 7.31 7.31 64) 1 36, 30, 38 38 
PR eee 0....| 54.4] 69. 5| 70.9| 75.8) 76.9| 77.3| 77.3| 77.4. 2 30, 41 42) 42 
ae do____| 29. 42. 3| 50.8| 51.0, 47.9] 49.2: 49.4) 27, 42) 70) 71\ 61| 65 

| (Nang tate as. do... matte 19.3) 17.4) 17.3) 17.1) 15.6) 13.6 —: cee 0 Teas KOS ee 
Raisins___.._____ See Pea 17.6} 15.4) 14.5 ae Oe ee ee 
Bananas_______ dozen__|____- 38. 1 m/e 36. 5) 35.9) 33. 5) 32.5) 31.7)... -)..-- | 
Sere att Pty eee 53.9} 45.1) 60.9) 50.3) 49.3] 62,6) 43.8\...._| |..._-|.-_.-|_-___|_____|___.- 
All articles combined 1_|_....|.....|.....]....-|..---|----|..--.|-.--- 47.6 7| 58.6) 63.3) 621) 56.2) 5 


























45. 
! Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
com of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, —— according to the consumption of the averaze 
. From January, 1913, to December, 1 the numbers included the articles: Sir- 
loin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn 
meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 
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Table 3 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years, 
from 1913 to 1928, and by months for 1927, 1928. and 1929. The 
articles within these groups are as follows: 

Cereals: Bread, flour, corn meal, rice, rolled oats, corn flakes, wheat 
cereal, and macaroni. 

Meats: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, 
pork chops, bacon, ham, hens, and leg of lamb. 

Dairy products: Butter, cheese, fresh milk, and evaporated milk 


TaBLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 
PRODUCTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUNE, 1929 


[Average cost in 1913= 100.0] 








| Dairy 
Year and month |Cereals| Meats | prod- | Year and month 
ucts 








| 
913: Average for year__-- 3 ’ 100.0 || 1927: Average for year— 
: Average for year___- 97.1 | Continued. 
: Average for year___- 96. November 
: Average for year___- 103. 
: Average for year___- 127. 
: Average for year___- 
: Average for year___- 
: Average for year____ 





ee 


168. 3 
167. 8 
167.1 


ee 4 
SSeS BS 
ANd oO ern 





oO 





: Average for year___-_| 
: Average for year__-_| 
: Average for year___- 

: Average for year._-_| 
: Average for year____| 


27: Average for year... | 


177.7 
184. 4 
189. 5 
195. 8 
188. 9 | 
184.9 

179. 1 


180. 9 
180. 3 
182. 8 
187.5 
191.2 
192. 5 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TapuxE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, for 1913 and 1920 
to 1928,’ and by months for 1928 through June, 1929. These index 
numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and 
are computed by dividing the average price of each commodity for 
each month and each year by the average price of that commodity 
for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, 
the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1928 was 188.2, which 
means that the average money price for the year 1928 was 88.2 per 
cent higher than the average money price for the year 1913. As 
compared with the relative price, 167.7 im 1927, the figures for 1928 
show an increase of 20% points, but an increase of 12.2 per cent in 
the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showi 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 


* For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1927, see Bulletin No. 306, pp. 44 to 
61; Bulletin No. 418, pp. 38 to 51; Bulletin No. 445, pp. 36 to 49; and Bulletin No. 464, Dp. 36 to4e. 
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January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the aver- 
age prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted ac- 
cating to average family consumption in 1918. (See Labor Review 
for March, 1921, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the 
number of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been 
so computed as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The 
index numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100 aie 
153.3 for May, 1929, and 154.8 for June, 1929. 

The curve shown in the accompanying chart pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. 
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TasLe 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD 
HS 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR JANUARY, 1928, THROUGH 
INE, 1 
[Average for year 1913= 100.0] 





























Year and Sirloin|Round| Rib | Chuck! Plate | Pork ve 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops Bacon| Ham | Hens | Milk | Butter Cheese 
ae. 
100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0| 100.0 
ing eT 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4 | 193.7 | 206.3 | 209.9 | 187.6 | 183.0 | 188.2 
eee 152.8 | 154.3 | 147.0 | 132.5 | 118.2 | 166.2 | 158.2 | 181.4 | 186.4 | 164.0 | 135.0) 153. 
tema» atari 147.2 | 144.8 | 139.4 | 123.1 | 105.8 | 157.1 | 147.4 | 181.4 | 169.0 | 147.2} 125.1) 148. 
Mb dibs 2 153.9 | 150.2 | 143.4 | 126.3 | 106.6 | 144.8} 144.8 | 169.1 | 164.3 | 155.1 | 144.7 167. 
i acct ated 155.9 | 151.6 | 145.5 | 130.0 | 109.1 | 146.7 | 139.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 155.1 | 185.0 | 159. 
Oa... 159.8 | 155.6 | 149.5 | 135.0 | 114.1 | 174.3 | 173.0 | 195.5 | 171.8} 157.3 | 143.1 | 166. 
, RESTS Yes 162.6 | 159.6 | 153.0 | 140.6 | 120.7 | 188.1 | 186.3 | 213.4 | 182.2) 157.3 | 1886 | 165 
ei ha Sm 167.7 | 166.4 | 158.1 | 148.1 | 127.3 | 175.2 | 174.8 | 204.5 | 173.2 | 158.4 | 145.2| 170. 
WSR. Ji 188. 2 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0} 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 175.6 | 159.6 | 147.5 | 174. 
| 
1928: January__| 174.8 | 173.1 | 165.2 158.8 | 142.1 | 149.0 165.2] 192.2/ 172.8} 160.7} 150.9) 177.4 
February-_| 176.4 | 174.4 | 167.2 | 160.6 | 144.6 | 140.5 | 161.9 | 190.3 | 174.6 | 160.7 | 147.0 177.4 
March_____ 176.8 | 175.3 | 167.2 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 136.2 | 159.3 | 187.7 | 174.6 | 159.6 | 149.6 174.: 
ov ee 178.3 | 177.6 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 147.9 | 149.0 | 158.9 | 1881 | 177.0] 158.4 | 143.9) 172: 
May....... 181.5 | 181.2 | 172.2 | 166.3 | 150.4 | 168.6 | 159.6 | 190.3 | 177.0] 158.4 | 142.6 | 172 
June_______ 186.6 | 186.5 | 175.3 | 172.5! 152.9 | 165.7 | 160.0 | 192.2! 174.2 | 157.3 | 140.7) 172 
p ~~“ ton eee a 195.7 | 196.9 | 181.8 | 180.6 | 157.9 | 177.6 } 162.6 | 198.5 | 172.3 | 158.4] 141.8 | 173.3 
August_____ 200.8 | 202.2 | 184.8 | 185.0 | 162.0} 190.0 | 165.9 | 204.5 | 172.8 | 158.4 | 144.7) 173 
September _| 203.9 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 170.2 | 211.0} 168.1 | 208.2) 177.9 | 159.6 | 150.4) 175 
ber..__| 198.0 | 200.0 | 185.9 | 188.8 | 171.9 | 179.0 | 167.8 | 206.7 | 177.9 | 159.6} 150.1 175.6 
November _| 190.3 | 194.6 | 183.3 | 185.6 | 171.9 | 170.0 | 164.8 | 203.0 178.4 | 160.7 | 152.2| 174.2 
December__| 189.8 | 191.5 | 180.3 | 181.9 | 168.6 | 149.0 | 160.4 | 198.5 | 177.9 | 160.7 | 154.8) 174.: 
1929: January -.| 190.6 | 191.0 | 180.8 | 181.3 | 170.2 | 153.8 | 159.3 | 200.0 | 184.0} 160.7 | 150.7) 173. 
February_-_| 188.2 | 188.8 | 178.8 | 179.4 | 167.8 | 157.1 | 158.2 | 199.6 | 186.4 | 160.7 | 152.7 172.9 
March...” 188.6 | 189.2 | 179.3 | 180.0 | 167.8 | 167.6 | 158.9 | 201.9 | 190.1 | 160.7| 1525) 172.9 
yoo weener 192.9 | 194.6 | 183.8 | 184.4 | 170.2 | 176.7 | 160.4 | 208.3 | 196.2 | 159.6 | 145.7, 172.: 
May.....--. 198.4 | 201.3 | 187.9 | 190.0 174.4 | 179.5 | 160.7 | 204.8 | 198.1 | 159.6 | 1423) 171.‘ 
SU, ue Bie 201.6 | 205.4 | 189.9 | 191.9 176.0 | 179.5 | 162.2 | 205.6 | 194.4 | 159.6 | 140.7) 171. 
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Tints 4—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTIOLES OF FOOD 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920 TO 1928, AND BY MONTHS FOR JANUARY, 1928, THRC'UGH 
|| NE, 1929—Continued 

[Average for year 1913=100.0] 
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steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump’”’ in this city, but in most of the other cities 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
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included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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2 Per pound, 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food * in June, 1929, compared with the aver- 
ave cost in the year 1913, in June, 1928, and May, 1929. For 12 
other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year and the 1-month 
periods; these cities have been scheduled by the bureau at different 
dates since 1913. The percentage changes are based on actual retail 
prices secured each month from retail dealers and on the average 
family consumption of these articles in each city.‘ 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
June, 98.0 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in a report promptly. The following-named 33 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with the 
bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be cadlided in the 
city averages: Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Charleston, S. C., 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fall River, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, Man- 
chester, Memphis, Milwaukee, Mobile, Newark, New Haven, Omaha, 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Providence, St. 
Paul, San Francisco, Springfield, Ill., and Washington. 


TaBLe 6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JUNE, 1929, COM- 


PARED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 1929, JUNE, 1928, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
IN THE YEAR, 1913, BY CITIES 
























































Percentage increase, June, Percentage increase, June, 
1929, compared with— 1929, compared with— 
City City 
June, May, June, May, 
} 1913 1928 1929 1913 1928 1929 

Athen a... 58. 5 | 1.3 0.5 || Minneapolis... ___- 55.9 0.2 1.4 
Baltimore ..._.__._- 59.3 0.6 1.6 Bin ss be c--~ aE TRS 1.5 0.2 
Birmingham -_-_-_.-- 58. 5 0.9 0.6 || Newark__.....____- 49. 1 12 0.8 
Boston. ......-..-.- | 538 1.4 *0.3 || New Haven_______- | 54.6 0.5 1.0 
Bridgeport... _.___. — 1.4 2.3 || New Orleans_-____- 53.9 2.5 °0.2 
Botiiieas.-.s.--.! 59.8 | 2.0 2.2 |} New York_.___.__- 57.2 21 1.0 
Butliie b cn ss enc bduw ou } 5.0 5. Ss = ss Se een L1 0.5 
Charleston, 8. C__- 3 2.0 0.3 || Omaha__...-...... 48.3 1.5 2.0 
Chicago. _.........- 67.2 2.3 Ae Oe eee *1.0 0. 2 
Cincinnati__....... 61.9 3.0 0.7 || Philadelphia______- 56. 7 20.9 0.2 
Cleveland______.._. 54.3 0.0 2.2 || Pittsburgh_._.__._- 58. 7 4.6 1.5 
Comes Ce 1.5 0.3 || Portland, Me-_-.__--|....._-... 0.1 0.8 

Se 55.3 1.7 0.9 || Portland, Oreg____- 42.9 3.5 0.7 
Deiiciuce. co... 40. 9 1.3 2.0 |} Providence________- 56. 5 3.1 2.3 
Detrefibis..........- 64. 2 3.7 2.7 || Richmond-.-__._._- 59. 3 21.2 *1.9 
Fall Rivet... ....... 50. 6 1.2 3 28 Se ee i ee: °0.1 °0.7 
HOMME Aibasse~.-|...------- 3.8 °0.1 || St. Louis___--...... 61.4 3.2 0.4 
Indianapolis... ..__ 52.1 1.1 | “TSE | . | SSIS: Se Pi 20.7 0.5 
Jacksonville... __- 42.7 0.7 | 1.9 || Salt Lake City____- 34.8 2.1 1.9 
Kansas ASS ae 51.2 0.1 0.9 || San Francisco__-___- 51.4 2.6 11 
Little Rock. __.___- 49.0 2.0 WE te Bn la 2.1 1.8 
aaa Cee 44.2 4.7 0.5 || Seranton._.._.....-. 61.9 0.5 1.5 
Louisville.........- 56. 4 1.6 0:9 5 Geeee.s------2~.. 49. 5 5.0 1.6 
Manchester.______-_ 50.7 0.5 0.9 a aoe lg Di cc tiledincusilis 20.5 1.6 
Memphis... .______ 49.8 2.3 0.8 SERA 1.9 1.9 
Milwaukee_________ 55. 7 0.6 14 

* Decrease. 

* For list of articles see note 1, p. 3. 

‘ The consumption used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city are 


given in the Labor oh oe for November, 1918, pp. 94and 95. The ry to aes which have 
used for each month, beginning with January, 121, are given in the Labor Review for March, 1921, p. 26, 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


oe following table shows the average retail prices of coal «) 
dune 15, 1928, and May 15 and June 15, 1929, for the Unite 
States and for each of the cities from which retail food prices havo 
been obtained. The prices quoted are for coal delivered to con- 
sumers, but do not include charges for storing the coal in cellar 0; 
coal bin where an extra handling is necessary. © 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JUNE 15, 1928, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE Bb, 1929 








1928 1929 | 1928 1929 








i 
City, and kind of coal \ City, and kind of coal l 
June June | June | May | June 
15 15 15 15 15 





United States: | Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Stove— Pre 
Average price $14. 89 ene 
Index (1913=100)_.._.__| 192.7 Lo 
Chestnut— 
Average price '$14. 61 
Index (1913= 100) 184. 6 
Bituminous— 
Average pri $8. 72 
160. 4 











Oo 
Ss 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| $7. 37 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
115. 25 High volatile 
114.75 
Bituminous, run of mine— Dallas, Tex.: 
High volatile F & Arkansas anthracite—Egg_- 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, prepared sizes_ 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.08 ‘ Denver, Colo.: 
Boston, Mass.: Colorado anthracite— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed___| 


+ SSeS Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 
Bridgeport, Conn.: Detroit, Mich.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Pennsylvania anthracite— | 


stp" 





shad 
SR RE 


— 
oP e 


br Be 
2s 88 Bsr 


Prepared sizes— 
er anthracite— inti High volatile 
(See 12. 73 
Butte, Mont.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 10. 87 10. 86 Fall River, Mass.: | 
Charleston, S. C.: ; anthraci 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 11.00 ui. eee 
Chicago, TL: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





16. 25 16. 41 
15, 95 15. 95 


7.96 | 7.61 | 7.62 OL} 6.00 
10. 10 | 10.10 | 10.10 7.93 | 7.93 


7.50' 7.530! 7.50 ° 663i 6.63 























LR RRR IO 8 ag 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
Se ee eeeees eentemwaniy ak Benes & Oe ee at Cee s 
of the Labor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have secured and published monthly. y 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JVNE 15, 1928, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1920—Continued 


















































1928 1929 1928 1929 
City, and kind of coal June | May | June City, and kind of coal June | May | June 
15 15 1 15 15 15 
Jacksonville, Fla.: ; Pittsburgh, Pa..: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes_/|$13. 00 |$11.00 '$12. 00 Pennsylvania anthracite— & 
Kansas City, Mo.: CE evindhamcnscacess $14. 50 }$15. 00 )$15. 00 
Arkansas anthracite— Bituminous, Prepared sizes.; 5.19 | 5.25/ 5.18 
PE Bika ciieccconnss 12.20 | 11.90 | 11.85 || Portland, Me. 
Stove No. 4_._....... .----| 13.83 | 13.17 | 13.00 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 7.47 | 7.23 | 7.20 i ite ee 16.32 | 15.84 | 15.84 
Little Rock, Ark.: CIEL <cckockbencese 16.32 | 15.84 | 15.84 
Arkansas enthracite—Egg__| 13.00 | 13.50 | 12.75 |} Portland, Oreg.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.65 | 10.05 | 9.40 Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 12. 54 | 13.04 | 12.46 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Providence, R. I.: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 16.50 | 16.50 | 16. 50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Louisville, Ky.: TAR iets Baila. 215. 50 215.25 215. 25 

Bituminous— (Sate eee! 215.50 |215.25 |215. 25 
Prepared sizes— Richmond, Va.: 

High volatile__........-. 6.18 | 5.91 | 6.15 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile__......... 8.75 | 8.50) 8.75 i i aes 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 
Manchester, N.H.: TIS 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous— 
og EE 16. 50 | 16.00 | 16. 25 Prepared sizes— 

I ici teithisinincctmactiningy 16.25 | 16.00 | 16. 25 High volatile_........_- 7.88 | 8.00) 7.88 
Memphis, Tenn.: Low volatile..........- 8.90 | 8.72) 8.56 

Bituminous, , prepared Sizes_| 6.37 | 7.39) 7.35 Run of mine— 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Low volatile_......__-- 6.95 | 6.90 6.75 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Rochester, N. Y.: 

Jt 15.95 | 15.90 | 15.95 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ATT 15.65 | 15.45 | 15. 50 |, it EER Sy eee 14.35 | 14.00 | 14.25 
Bituminous— Eee SE 14.00 | 13.50 | 13.75 
Prepared sizes— St. Louis, Mo.: 
High volatile_.......... 7.80 | 7.68 | 7.68 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile. .......... 10.43 | 10.24 | 10.38 EEE ae 16. 40 | 16.20 | 16.20 
Minneapolis, Minn.: ERE teria 16.15 | 16.00 | 15.95 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 5.91 | 5.76 | 5.82 
ge a a 17.95 | 17.86 | 17.95 |} St. Paul, Minn.: 
| ee 17.65 | 17.41 | 17.50 Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Bituminous— { NE, deh ocnntionn aunmui 17.95 | 17.88 | 17.95 
Prepared sizes— ASS SRE Ss 17.65 | 17.43 | 17.50 

High volatile_........_- 10.97 | 10.04 10.23 Bituminous— 
Low volatile __-_........ 13. 50 | 12.75 | 13.08 Prepared sizes— 
Mobile, Ala.: High volatile..........- 10.68 | 9.65 | 9.94 

Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.27 | 9.10 9.14 Low volatile__........- 13. 50 | 12.75 | 13.08 

Newark, N. J.: Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— Colorado anthracite— 

i A, Tea | 13.70 | 13.40 | 13.65 Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__! 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
tac non cn amiee | 13.25 | 12.90 | 13.15 Stove, 3 and 5 mixed ___-_| 18.00 | 18.00 | 18.00 
New Haven, Conn.: | Bituminous, prepared sizes_| 8.56 | 6.96 7.00 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | San Franciseo, Calif.: 

SE 14.60 | 14.50 | 14.48 er toca anthracite— 
ra 14.60 | 14.50 14.48/||  Cerillos egg_____._____-_- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 
New Orleans, La.: | Colorads teats 
Bituminous, pgopared sizes.| 9.29| 9.14 9.21 | Ta 24. 50 | 24.50 | 24. 50 
New York, N | Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 16.13 | 16.13 | 16. 25 
tn alae anthracite— Savannah, Ga. 
ee on cn wmmein ens 14.46 | 13.83 | 14.08 Bituminous, prepared sizes.'710.00 | 79.54 | 29. 54 
ie 13.96 | 13.33 | 13. 58 || Scranton, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va.: | ; Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | ET is. ci win wutdoacen 10. 28 | 10.07 | 10.08 
Oe 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 I). csp aacniicianiate 10.08 | 9.70} 9.72 
Re 14.00 | 14.00 | 14.00 || Seattle, Wash.: 

Bituminous— et og prepared sizes.| 9.66 | 10.36 | 10.39 
Prepared sizes— Springfield 

igh volatile____.._.... 7.81 | 7.88 7.81 Bituminous, prepared Sizes.| 4.44} 4.34] 4.34 
Low volatile__......... 9.50 | 9.00 9.00 || Washington, 
Run of mine— Spaniels anthracite— 
Low volatile_________.. 7.00 | 7.00 7.00 SEY, Oe one 115.11 (£14.98 115.13 
Omaha, Nebr.: co 114.74 [114 48 [114.63 
Bituminous, prepared sizes.| 9.10 | 9.49) 9.53 Bituminous— 
¥  S Fremerve sizes— 
Bituminous, ere sizes.| 6.82 | 6.57 | 6.46 igh volatile__.__...... 18. 63 63 | 18.63 
Philadelph Low volatile.._._....-- 110. 50 {111.00 |111.00 
Pennine anthracite— Run of mine— 
«Sa 113. 82 |114.00 |114. 43 Eis seihncsddhennntie 17.60 | 17.63 | 17.63 
(| A RR 113. 57 |113. 50 |113. 93 














1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


? The a price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. 


delivered 
' All coal 
additional 
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Practically all coal is 


coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. 
charge has been included in the above price. 


This 


- naar gimber Omry 2E I 


a Sy Sat NC OCI: 
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The following table shows for the United States both average an | 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite coal, sto, » 


and chestnut sizes, and of bituminous coal in January and July, 191 
to 1927, and for each month January, 1928, through June, 1929. 
average price for the year 1913 has been made from the averages {.; 


January and July of that year. The average price for each moni) 


) 


An 


has been divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the 
relative price. 


TaspLe 2.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL FOR THE UNITED STATEs 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO JUNE, 1929 


























Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash— Bituminous 
Year and month Stove Chestnut 
Average | Relative 
Average | Relative | Average | Relative aces price 
| price price price price 

1913: Average for year_____---_- $7.73 100. 0 $7. 91 100. 0 $5. 43 100.0 
iad SSR 7. 99 103. 4 8.15 103. 0 5. 48 100.8 
SSE SES HAS 7. 46 96. 6 7. 68 97.0 5. 39 99.2 
oe 7. 80 100. 9 8. 00 101.0 5. 97 109. 9 
| ahh aR 7. 60 98.3 7.78 98.3 5. 46 100. 6 
ee: 7. 83 101.4 7. 99 101.0 5.71 105. 2 
SF SRD Gas 7. 54 97.6 7.73 97.7 5.44 100. 1 
We eo kad 7.93 102.7 8.13 102. 7 5. 69 104.8 
i ae 8.12 105. 2 8. 28 104. 6 5. 52 101.6 
ag | Re 9. 29 120. 2 9. 40 118.8 6. 96 128. | 
Rte SS 9. 08 117.5 9. 16 115.7 7.21 132.7 
SY NE oi ein noel 9. 88 127.9 10. 03 126.7 7. 68 141.3 
ath OV NSE 9. 96 128. 9 10. 07 127.3 7. 92 145.8 
re a Sen ies 11. 51 149.0 11. 61 146. 7 7. 90 145.3 
a 12.14 157.2 12. 17 153. 8 8. 10 149. | 
Se oe 12. 59 162.9 12.77 161.3 8. 81 162. 1 
AR ace ab a 14. 28 184.9 14.33 181. 1 10. 55 194. 1 
eS REE 15. 99 207.0 16. 13 203. 8 11. 82 217.6 
FEES SEA en are 14. 90 192.8 14. 95 188. 9 10. 47 192.7 
ER ee 14. 98 193. 9 15. 02 189. 8 9. 89 182. 0 
ES ee 14. 87 192. 4 14. 92 188. 5 9. 49 174. 6 
a 15. 43 199.7 15. 46 195. 3 11. 18 205.7 
I ARR HR, 15. 10 195. 5 15. 05 190. 1 10. 04 184.7 
FRC AR ea 15.77 204. 1 15. 76 199. 1 9. 75 179.5 
Sedat Reid A: 15. 24 197.2 15.10 190.7 8. 94 164. 5 
Sas eee 15. 45 | 200. 0 15. 37 194.2 9. 24 170.0 
| RIPE ipa ese 15.14 196. 0 14. 93 188. 6 8. 61 158.5 
es ae (4) (!) () (4) 9.74 179.3 
ee 15. 43 199. 7 15. 19 191.9 8.70 160. 1 
1GRT; Sere... occ... 15. 66 202. 7 15. 42 194.8 9. 96 183. 3 
se es ol 15. 15 196. 1 14. 81 187.1 8. 91 163.9 
IGS: See SS =... 15. 44 199.8 15. 08 190. 6 9. 30 171.1 
TATA OR 15. 44 199. 9 15. 09 190. 6 9. 28 170.8 
ER SE 15. 43 199.8 15. 08 190. 5 + 4 170. 4 
ape al is a ala 14. 95 193. 4 14. 64 185. 0 8. 164. 6 
RT aera ae) 14.74 190. 8 14. 46 182.7 8. 69 159. § 
pS SET Seve 14. 89 192. 7 14. 61 184.6 8.72 160. 4 
/ eS Se 14. 91 192. 9 14. 63 184.9 8. 69 159. 9 
ina cs alesinig cnt 14. 95 193. 5 14. 76 186. 5 8.74 160.9 
September_.............- 15. 21 196. 9 14. 93 188.7 8. 84 162. | 
ESS RR: 15. 26 197.6 14. 98 189. 3 8. 96 164.8 
POR ino cacandane 15. 38 199. 1 15. 06 190. 3 9. 07 166.9 
| ea eens 15. 40 199.3 15. 07 190.4 9.11 167.6 
We Sen ow 5 ok 15. 38 199. 1 15. 06 190.3 9. 09 167.2 
. . _) AEST 15. 40 199.3 15. 07 190. 4 9. 07 166.9 
. ek EE eee 15. 39 199.2 15. 07 190. 4 9. 06 166.7 
Wig Si a cuhcpnciicatn dat 15. 04 194.6 14. 71 185. 8 8. 76 161.3 
SESS CER ee 14.74 190.7 14. 40 182.0 8. 52 156.8 
PRES epee Yee eee 14. 82 191.8 14. 48 183. 0 8. 50 156.5 
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1 


per 1,000 cubic feet of gas for household use in 


HE net price 
lo of 51 cities is shown in the following table. 


In Table 1 


the average family consumption of manufactured gas is assumed to 


be 3,000 cubic feet per month. 


In cities where a service charge or a 


sliding scale is in operation, families using less than 3,000 cubic feet 
per month pay a somehat higher rate than here shown, while those 
consuming more than this amount pay a lower rate. The figures here 
given are believed to represent quite closely the actual monthly cost 
of gas per 1,000 cubic feet to the average wage-earner’s family. 
Prices for natural gas and for manufactured and natural mixed gas 
are shown in Table 2 for those cities where it is in general use. These 
prices are based on an estimated average family consumption of 5,000 


cubie feet per month. 


. 


TaBLE 1.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANUFACTURED GAS BASED ON A 
FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 
APRIL, 1913, TO JUNE, 1928, BY CITIES 

















Apr. | June 
City 15, 15, 
1912 1923 
ee ewe mall $1.00 | $1. 65 
pO SE eee ee . 90 . 92 
pees... .. 5... 1.00 . 80 
ii as ke .81 1 25 
ls ots 5+ ~~ L100; 150 
EE ne << ea 
, oa SO i 1.49 2.10 
Chemeemee, 6.0 4 oon see cee 1.10 1. 55 
SCA SRE 1 aaa . 80 1. 07 
Sy AR RE . 80 . 80 
ee a occa manne cuasinn . 85 . 95 
a ek i or. 75 .7 
i, i Err -80;) Lb 
ES gS EE Se | £00) LO 
i TT ee 60 Lb 
JecmeeRa ss. -...4-.--.-252- | L20 165 
i ee oo are 1.10 1. 48 
an | L000 L@® 
| Sail aere ars . 75 . 86 
Minneapolis. __............... | .85!] 1.05 
I | 1.10; 1.80 
. opie ae | 1.00) 1.25 
i _SERGSi REARS | ,90| 1.18 
. SS | 1.10) 130 
WOR Ninns5oi2---c0uuk | 4 | 12 
SE nena ie aaa | 1.40 
| SG | 1L15| 12 
ec bcm eecwen | .90|) 1.20 
Philadelphia__._.........__.__! 1.00; 1.00 
, Vii eS 
Portland, Me_._..............| 1. 10 | 1. 55 
Portland, Oreg_.........______| 95 | 1.16 
ie RR .85| 122 
ARR .90) 1.30 
_  . J Saar | .95| L@ 
| SASS ie . 80 1.00 
_ RRR 95 . 85 
Sel Take Clty.............._. -87 | LS7 
San Francisco.............____ 75 . 92 
Ss LTR, Da 1. 45 
Sou .95 | 1.60 
~. eh eaenierrane 1.00 | 1.45 
Wasttnes NaS a ad ectinod 1.00} 1.35 
WwW its te en .93 | 1.05 























June | June | June | June | Dec. | June | Dec. | June 

15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 

1924 1925 1926 1927 1927 1928 1928 1929 
$1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 | $1.55 $1. 43 
. 85 . 85 . 85 . 85 . 85 . 85 . 85 . 85 
. 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 . 80 
1.20 1.18 1.18 L8 118 1.18 LB LB 
1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1 45 < 2 
2.10} 2.10; 2.10; 2.10} 210} 2.10; 210 2.10 
1.55} 155) 155| 155] L656) 1&1 155 1 55 
102}; LO2| 102] 102) 102 . 98 . 98 . 98 
L2i 1] £251 121 1B LB! 1 1, 25 
95 . 95 . 95 . 90 - 90 5) Sa +e 
.82 . 82 .79 .79 .79 .79 .79 .79 
1.15 1.15 L15 1.15 115 Lb 1.15 L15 
1.09 Go grhtius: Cee wl< Aare BL eS patella 
Lb 1.10 1.05 1.05 . 95 . 95 . 95 . 95 
197} 1.97} 1.97} 192) 192] 1.92/ 1.92 1.92 
138]; 138! 138); 1.38] 138) L34) 134 1.34 
1.20); 1.20! 120; 120; L2i 120] 120}..____. 
. 82 . 82 . 82 -82 . 82 . 82 -82 . 82 
1.01 . 95 .97 . 96 . 94 94 - 90 . 89 
1.80; 1.80} 1.80] 1.76) 1.76/ 1.76!) 1.76 1. 76 
1.20} L2}| LW] 12] 120] 12] 120 1. 20 
1.18 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1,13 1.13 
* Pees Sie tees Fee eM fT ee Soe 
1.23 1, 23 1, 23 1, 24 1, 24 1. 25 1, 25 1. 25 
1.40} 1.40) 1.33) 1.33; 1.33| 133| L3 1,33 
118} LOS) 108; 108) 1.00} 100!) 10 1.00 
1.2) 1.20); 12) 12) 1.20} 120}; L2 1.20 
1.00}; L100; 100) 1.00! 100) LOO; 100 1.00 
1.55); 1.55); 18) 1.42) 142] 1.42} 142 1.42 
1. 16 1. 16 1.19 1.17 1.17 1.17 1.17 1.17 
1. 22 1.17 1.17 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 
1. 30 1.30 1.29 1. 29 1.29 1.29 1,29 1. 29 
100; L00| 100; LO} LOO| 100; 100 1.00 
1.00) 100| 100| 100} LOO} 100} LO Lili 
. 85 . 85 -9 . 90 . 90 -90 .90 90 
1.57} 18) 18| 152) 162) 18514 L6l 1,51 
1.00; 1.05 . 95 . 95 . 95 94 94 90 
1.45} 1.45| 145] 145] 145] 145] 1.46 1,45 
1.50} 1.50) 1.50) 140| 1.40] 140] 1.40 1.40 
1, 45 1. 45 1, 45 1. 45 1. 45 1.45 1, 45 1.45 
135} 135) 126] 126} 1.25] 1.2] L®D 1. 25 
1, 00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1,00 
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TABLE 2.—NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS BASED ON A FAMILY CONSU” P. 
atavcotl FEET, IN SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM APRIL, 1913, TO JU. p 




















Natural gas 
: Apr. | June | June | June | June | June | Dec. | June | Dee. | Jiine 
City 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 
1913 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1927 1928 1928 1929 
IN a ate eae dg tee Meares ST RRL Es eee | Bens | 
RE ET ETS S | 30 | $0.50 | $0.50 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 | $0.75 
| SRE aR Ser ae . 30 55 55 55 . 60 60 60 60 60 
SE eis kre ae . 30 45 45 55 . 55 48 48 48 48 12 
a Eis ae . 45 68 68 74 .74 79 7 79 79 79 
ER Rare AS ates 5 ERA RIAL. PO Re RE A Oa RA We ae 99 99 
I, NL IOS, eee Te Loe ee Pee oe . 75 75 75 75 75 65 
eS ae Te ie Seams ee ee . 95 . 95 95 . 95 . 95 . 95 . 95 . 95 OF 
OY SS aS Te | 40 . 45 . 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 . 65 65 
Sta eae Eee Re a 91 91 . 91 . 84 . 84 
| | RR eae ta ae Bsa ik Seal . 45 . 45 . 45 . 45 . 45 . 45 . 45 - 45 . 45 
EE DESSEPRREEE ANG eso SEE ES SPSS Ke MER Of ae) BPRS FE OS Oe 7 
New Orteans.................. RS RE SR NP MIE EP ce eins ieee PEST 8S - 95 | 95 
ESS < ae . 50 . 53 . 60 . 60 . 60 | | . 60 . 60 60 























Manufactured and natural gas mized 











"gi" 
. 68 . 68 





$0. 65 | $0. 65 | $0. 65 | $0. 65 
. 68 








From the prices quoted on manufactured gas, average prices have 
been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
next table for specified months of each year from 1913 to 1929. 
These prices are based on an estimated average family consumption of 
3,000 cubic feet. 

Relative prices have been computed by dividing the price in each 
year by the price in April, 1913. 

The price of manufactured gas in June, 1929, showed an increase 
of 28.4 per cent since April, 1913. From December, 1928, to June, 
1929, there was no change in the price of gas. 


Tas_e 3.—AVERAGE AND RELATIVE NET PRICE PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF MANU- 
FACTURED GAS IN UNITED STATES, BASED ON A FAMILY CONSUMPTION OF 3,000 
CUBIC FEET IN SPECIFIED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1929 





























Average | Relative Average | Relative 

Date net price price Date net price} price 

RR. Bid Seip bee innmaninnne $0. 95 100.0 jj June 15, 1923._............... $1. 24 130. 

rR 0 A .%4 98.9 || Sept. 15, 1923................. 1, 24 130 
OSE Bh cetincwoccitinsnced .% 97.9 || Dec. 15, 1923. ................ 1, 25 131. 
Rae BE icndtewensctncenal . 92 06.8 ji Mar. 15, 1924................. 1, 24 130. 5 
ORE: DA sontvcgcavtiinieaskd 91 95.8 |} June 15, 1924. _............... 1, 24 130.5 
PR % | SEES Ets . 95 100.0 || Sept. 15, 1924................. 1, 24 130. i 
BE. Bey Wien be ciddancodacke 1.04 108.6 || Dec. 15, 1924. ........-....... 1, 24 130, 5 
tk 16, 1900... .....-....-~.--- 1.09 114.7 |} June 15, 1925. -......-.-------- 1,23 129. 5 
BF DE tivkitdien tedenetces 1.32 A ae Se ae ae 1, 23 129. 5 
OS SS SE eae 1, 31 Rae. Pome 86, 0900s e322 cncscc....- 1.23 129.5 
> © Seer ae 1, 30 194.8 {| Dec. 15, 1926................. 1, 22 128, 4 
= = Ae aS 1, 29 136.8 || June 15, 1927. ..............-. 1,22 128, 4 
SUED BE, TEE s 5 cecccccoednecete 1,27 842 55 eee 1,22 128. 4 
Sept. 16, 1003... .....ceccoscces 1.26 132.6 |) June 15, 1928................. 1, 21 127.4 
BGO. TE ROPE < . stb vedeediencctd 1.25 131.6 1} Dec. 16, 1938. ................ 1.22 12s. 4 
Bier. 16, TUR... nccscenta eniaiaial 1, 25 131.6 |} June 15, 1929__............... 1, 22 12s, 4 








- 
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Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 
Explanation of Prices 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt- 

hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months in 1913, 1926, 1927, and 1928. For the cities having more 
than one tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the 
schedule under which most of the residences are served. 

Several ‘cities have sliding scales based on a variable number of 
kilowatt-hours payable at each rate. The number of kilowatt-hours 
payable at each rate in these cities is determined for each customer 
according to the watts of installation, either in whole or in part, in 
the individual home. The number of watts so determined is called 
the customer’s ‘“‘demand.”’ 

In Baltimore the demand is the maximum normal rate of use of 
electricity in any half-hour period of time. It may be estimated or 
determined by the company from time to time according to the cus- 
tomer’s normal use of electricity and may equal the total installation 
reduced to kilowatts. 

In Buffalo the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 per cent 
of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; and power, 
2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heater, or 
other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of the rated 
capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but less than 1 
horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection of premises. 

In Chicago the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ use of 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 475 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt-hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 kilowatt-hours; 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt-hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 kilo- 
watt-hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt-hours to 30 hours’ 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tariff, 
the equivalent is here shown only for installations of from 475 to 874 
watts, the connected load of the average home being as a rule within 
this range. 

In Cincinnati the demand has been estimated as being 70 per cent 
of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Houston the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con- 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installation in 
residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and all 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh the demand has been determined by inspection, the 
first 10 outlets being rated at 30 watts each, the next 20 outlets at 
20 watts each, and each additional outlet at 10 watts. Household 
utensils and appliances of not over 660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been esti- 
mated as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating 
devices, and small power up to a rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are 
not included. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspection and 
consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding small fans 
and heating and cooking appliances when not permanently connected. 
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JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1927 AND 1928, AND IN JUNE, 1929, FOR 51 CITIES 


| 






























































De- | De- 
City | Measure of consumption, per month i ‘ta same beg 
1927 1928 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
ee FE a enna ware mee ey PSS PA ie Pe 
| First 50 kilowatt-hours__..............-_.- 18.1 18.1 18,1 18.1 
EE RE ere oe ees ey eS Oe i es ee 
Baltimore___......- First 20 hours’ use of demand ?______.____- 7.0 7.0 7.0 | 7 
Next kilowatt-hours up to 800__._._.__-_-- 4.0 4.0 40 | 4. 
Birmingham ------- First 100 kilowatt-hours____.........__._.. 7.7 7.7 7.7 y A 
AE SES First 2 kilowatt-hours per 100 square feet 38.5 $8.5) 38.5 8. 
of floor area. 
Next 70 kilowatt hours.._............_____- eaidigee Ho ce 5.0 | 
ihe ee i a opti WRDREE GARETT ETT Ta: 3.0 
Bridgeport___..._-- ee Oe 6.5 6.0 6.0 5.5 
ale siete First 60 hours’ use of demand ?___________- 5.0 5.0 | 5.0 5.0 
Next 120 hours’ use of demand ?__________. | 40 40; 40; 40) 
is enc ies cate ch ok aI cnn a code Si al 1.5 1.5 | 1.5 1.5 
eeeet aes ea First 25 kilowatt-hours_._..............-_- 8.0 8.0 | 8.0 | 8.0 
Next 25 kilowatt-hours____._............-- | 40 40; 40; 40} 
Charleston. S. C_..| First 50 kilowatt-hours____._...........--- | 10.0 10.0; 10.0) 10.0 
Chicago............ First 3 kilowatt-hours per room _---__._--- 1 48.0) 480] 7.0) 7.0 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room __________- |} 85.0 §5.0 5.0) 65.0 
ne i i a 3.0 3.0 3.0 3. 0 | 
Cincinnati-_-_.....- pe SP ee SR Meee et | 10.0 
First 6 kilowatt-hours per room; mini- 48.5 67.5 67.5 5.0 
mum, 4 rooms. 
Next 60 kilowatt-hours___......_..______-. 56.5 5.0 4g Saglea 
ED RTE, See as =e See em ee 3.5 | 3.5 3.5 3.0 
Cleveland: 
Company A___.| First 80 kilowatt-hours________.________--- 75.0 75.0 5.0 5.0 
Company B~.-..| Service charge......................-...-.-- 30. 0 30. 0 30. 0 30. 0 
at nn otninwedtvindagtnine erbean a 3.0 3.0 3.0 | 3.0 
Columbus-_-__....--- First = lecatemeeate igieiiotes el ek, hae 7.0 87.0 $7.0 87.0 
ERE ae TPE eae ee ee ee * 6.0 *6.0 6.0 6.0 
DOVER. 22 8cn 2 bse First 15 eiswaithonrs “Sayegh. aah CIE § 4: 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours._._....._...______- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 
Septet i Re me SU eer F 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 | 
Wereit cs cick First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 | 
minimum, 3 rooms. 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours.___................./_.._.... waa eee. cae 3. 6 
Ne hike a niipe sone 3.6) 386/ 36) 23 
Fall River___....-- First 25 kilowatt-hours._........_......-_- 8.5 | 8.5 | 8.0 | 8.0 
Next 75 kilowstt-hours__................-- 07.5 | 7.5 5.0 5.0 | 
Houston -_-_.__....-- First 30 hours’ use of demand ?___________- 7.2 | 7.2 7.2 2.3 
pT By RABE So ES Be SEAS Se 4.5 | 4.5 4.5 4.5 
Indianapolis______- First 50 kilowatt-hours.........___..._.__. 65) 65 6.5 6.5 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours____._..__._.______- 6.0 6.0 6.0 6. 0 
Jacksonville___..... ee I Soh ks dsckdiins «ce emeckdectdssinas 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
Kansas City_....-- First 5 kilowatt-hours per active room; 7.5 7.0 7.0 7.0 
minimum, 3 rooms. 
Next 5 kilowatt-hours per room_-_-_-___.__-- 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
pT RSE I 8 Baretta 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 
Little Rock. _......| First 200 kilowatt-hours_--.-.............-- 10.0) 10.0 10.0 | 10.0 | 
Los Angeles________ First 50 kilowatt-hours__.._........._-___- 15.6 | 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Louisville_-..._..-- 1 to 149 kilowatt-hours. .........._._.._..- 7.6 7.6 7.6| 7.6 
Manchester. ___.__- First step: 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; | 1 12.0 | 1 12.0 11.0: 110 
4 rooms, 18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 
21 kilowatt-hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilo- 
watt hours; 7 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 
8 rooms, 30 kilowatt-hours. 
Next step: Number of kilowatt-hours| “6.0| 6.0 7.0 7.0 
equal to the first step. 
Memphis_-___...... First 6 kilowatt-hours per room_...._____- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
EFT es TIE Oe 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 | 
Milwaukee_........ First 9 9 kilowatt-hours fer each of the first 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
6 active rooms and the first 7 kilowatt- 
hours for each active room in addition 
to the first 6. 
Next kilowatt-hours up to 300__...........|__...-.--}..-.-..-/_.-...-- 2.9 
ong LOS SRS "SO A fee al 6 a” soe eS TAR 2.9 2.9 2.9 1.9 
Minneapolis. ...... First 3 kilowatt-hours per active room; 9.5 9.5 9.5 8.6 
minimum, 2 rooms. 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per active room____-. KA 71 7.1 7.1 
Mobile._..........- for house of 3 rooms: con- |__...__./|__._....|_...----|___....- 
sumption of 5 kilowatt-hours included. 
10 cents extra for each additional room; not 
more than 10 rooms counted. 
First 50 kilowatt-hours________.__.__.____- 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
TT ELE, A ak OOS SL: a oe 
For footnotes see end of table. 
[488] 
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PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD USE IN 
ES—Continued 

















| 
De- | 



































| De- 
City Measure of consumption, per month | = Te. — Ter —_— 
1927 1928 
Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
Newark... .<s--.-.<-< First 20 kilowatt-hours...._............-.- 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours___..._._....._.__-- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
New HePGR—h...as06 SET IC LET y eR Le 6.5 6.0 6.0 5.5 5. 5 
New Orleans...-..-- BOP OND GI. nc ctcvescscncocsessveres 25. 0 25. 0 25. 0 25. 0 25. 0 
First 20 kilowatt-hours.........._._._-_--- 9.1 9.1 9.1 9.1 9.1 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours..._...._.........2- 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 
New York: 
Company A-...| First 1,000 kilowatt-hours___.._........--- 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.0 7.0 
CE Cree nt I oe a i heute 9.5 9.5 9.5 9.5 9.5 
Company C-..-| First 60 hours’ use of demand ?______.._-.- 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.0 7.0 
Nor f0liis cccscawen ve First 100 kilowatt-hours._..........._-_--- 8.5 8.5 | 8.5 8.5 8.5 
Omaha.......----- First 10 kilowatt-hours per room ._------ 35.5) 45.5) 135.5) 35.5 5.5 
Rees aes Mee SE + SOE Gr ae 3.0 
Pooris....c.capasccme First 4 kilowatt-hours per active room____- , 49.0) 49.0; 49.0) 49.0 9.0 
Next 4 kilowatt-hours per active room___-_- | 46.0) 46.0) #60) 46.0 6.0 
TT a nn Ga one as Si cd ideimot SPREE PETS SP | 3.0 
Philadelphia: 
Company A.-.--| First 12 kilowatt-hours...........-....---- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Next 36 kilowatt-hours._............_-.--- 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.0 
Company B--.-.-| First 20 kilowatt-hours__.............----- 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0 
Next 30 kilowatt-hours__..............---- 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Pittsburgh_.....--- First 10 kilowatt-hours___._...........---- | 48.0 48.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
Next 20 kilowatt-hours.__.....-....-.._--- 65.5 | 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 
Portland, Me-.-.--.- First 3 rooms, 15 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, 138.0 68.0 68.0 8.0 8.0 
18 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 21 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 24 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 27. kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 30 
kilowatt-hours. 
Next 3 rooms, 35 kilowatt-hours; 4 rooms, |-------- 65.0) 5.0 5.0 5.0 
42 kilowatt-hours; 5 rooms, 49 kilowatt- 
hours; 6 rooms, 56 kilowatt-hours; 7 
rooms, 63 kilowatt-hours; 8 rooms, 70 
kilowatt-hours. 
Portland, Oreg.: 
Company A....| First 9 kilowatt-hours_...:........-.----.- 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 
Next kilowatt-hours in excess of the first 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
9 kilowatt-hours until 100 use of demand 
has been reached.? . 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_.................-- 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Company B_..}| First 13 kilowatt-hours_____._.._________-_- 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.3 
Next kilowatt-hours: For an installation 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
of 600 watts or less 7 kilowatt-hours will 
apply. For each 30 watts of installation 
in excess of 600 watts 1 additional kilo- 
watt-hour will apply. 
Next 50 kilowatt-hours_________.__..___--- 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Providence__...._.. 0 PRP ee OE fe SRS 50. 0 50. 0 50. 0 50.0 50. 0 
EU I iets nn Cae ciate wk ok 6.8 6.5 6.5 6.5 6.5 
Richmond __._____- First 100 kilowatt-hours__________________- 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 
Rochester__.......- FSi IR Relea Ea OL RE A MEE. 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 8.0 
St. Louis: 
Company A_-_-| Firsh 9 kilowatt-hours per active room ___- 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
ES RRM 5A ENA ae RRR ee 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.4 
Company B__-| First 4 rooms or less, 18 kilowatt-hours; 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 6.7 
5 or 6 rooms, 27 kilowatt-hours; 7 or 8 
rooms, 36 kilowatt-hours. 
pT ee ees nr Caen ois ve 2.4 24 2.4 2.4 2.4 
St. Paul__..........| First 3 kilowatt-hours per room_.......__- 9.5 9.5 9.5 8.6 8.6 
Next 3 kilowatt-hours per room... .____.__. 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.1 7.1 
, Ae eek eb, tea abs - Taae aaa Sa 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 
Salt Lake City_____ Service charge—consumption of 11 kilo- |_.......}......-.|....-..-}--.--.-- 90. 0 
watt-hours included. 
First 250 kilowatt-hours_............._.._- 8.1 8.1 8.1 Sg 
| | RRR SEE 2 I SE SE BEV SE EA ERR Pe 7.0 
San Francisco: 
ES ot ee ene cin onadcbsbadaoastinn destin 40.0} 40.0} 40.0 
First 30 kilowatt-hours._........._.._____- 79.0) 85.0} 5.0) 50 5.0 
Next 140 kilowatt-hours_____.__...______-_- 6.0; 422.5) 240) 24,0 3.5 
Company B...) Gervice charge.........................._.-}..-.-2. 2}... 40. 0 40.0; 40.0 
First 200 kilowatt-hours___........_____._- 79.0) 79.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Next 800 kilowatt-hours.____..___________- *6.0; *~6.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Savannah ___..____ First 100 kilowatt-hours_........_________- 9.0 9.0 9.0 9.0}; 9.0 
Scranton__........- First 150 kilowatt-hours__............_.._. 10.0 10.0 10.0 9.0 9.0 
For footnotes see"end of table, 
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NET PRICE PER KILOWATT-HOUR FOR ELECTRICITY FOR HOUSEHOLD Us) [yn 
JUNE AND DECEMBER, 1927 AND 1928, AND IN JUNE, 1929, FOR 51 CITIES—Continu: 























| De- De- 
City | Measure of consumption, per month —_ we. — of ~ 

1927 1928 
Seattle: | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents its 
Company A_-_-} First 40 kilowatt-hours___.._...._._._____- 5. 5 | 5.5 5.5 5.5 5 
| Next 200 kilowatt-hours__..........._____- 2.0 | 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0) 
Company B.. _| First 40 kilowatt-hours... __- 5.5 | 5.5 5.5 5.5 B 
Next 200 kilowatt-hours_____._._________- 2.0 | 2.0 2.0 2.0 0 

Springfield, M.: | | 

Company A__-_| First 30 kilowatt-hours__........-__._____. 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 6.0 0 
| Next 70 kilowatt-hours___........_._.___- 3.0! 3.0 3.0 3.0 0 
Company B__-| First 30 kilowatt-hours__-._............---- 6.0 | 6.0 6.0 6. 0 0 
| Next 70 kilowatt-hours____..............- 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 0 
Washington, D. C | jf" Si ec RR ee ene a RT ee 236.3 | 36.3 235.9 35.9 9 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1 First 100 kilowatt-hours. 

2 For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 

3 First 1,000 kilowatt-hours. 

4 First 30 hours use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
5 Next 30 hours use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices, 
6 First 30 kilowatt-hours. 

? First 500 kilowatt-hours. 

8 First 75 kilowatt-hours. 

® First 800 kilowatt-hours. 

10 Next 975 kilowatt-hours. 

1! First 25 kilowatt-hours. 

12 Next 50 kilowatt-hours. 

13 All current. 


14 5 kilowatt-hours for each of the first 2 active rooms and first 4 kilowatt-hours for each additional 
room. 


15 Next 60 hours use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 
16 Next 70 kilowatt-hours. 

17 First 10 kilowatt-hours. 

18 First 50 kilowatt-hours. 

19 First 200 kilowatt-hours. 

2 Next 40 kilowatt-hours. 

21 Next 125 kilowatt-hours. 

22 Next 800 kilowatt-hours. 

% First 120 hours use of demand. For determination of demand see explanation of prices. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1929 


SLIGHT reaction from the recent downward trend of wholesale 
prices is shown by information for June collected in represen- 
tative markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. The bureau’s weighted index num)e: 
stands at 96.4 for June compared with 95.8 for May, an increase 0! 
more than one-half of 1 per cent. Compared with June, 1928, how- 
ever, with an index number of 97.6, a decrease of 1% per cent is shown. 
Based on these figures the purchasing power of the dollar in June. 
1929, was 103.7 compared with 100 in the year 1926. 

Fuel and lighting materials led in price increases from May to June, 
with advances reported for California and Kansas-Oklahoma crude 
petroleum, fuel oil, and gasoline. Prices of anthracite coal also «(- 
vanced slightly. The net increase in the group as a whole was nea''!\ 
2%4 per cent. 

Among farm products there were price increases for corn, whe:\, 
beef steers, calves, lemons, oranges, and onions, resulting in a 1°! 
increase of 1 per cent for the group. Decreases were reported ‘01 
hogs, sheep and lambs, live poultry, far: and wool. 

oods also increased in average price, with higher quotations 0! 
flour, cornmeal, lard, and certain meat products. The net incre:s¢ 
for the group was 1% per cent. 
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Hides and leather products likewise increased in price in the month, 
as did also cattle feed, and certain other items in the group of miscel- 
laneous commodities. 

in all other commodity groups prices in June averaged lower than 
in May. Cotton textiles, silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted 
coods all showed a net decrease in price, as did a few items among 
iron and steel products and nonferrous metals. 

Prices of lumber and brick averaged somewhat lower than in May, 
this being true also of chemicals and drugs and house-furnishing 
voods. 

” Raw materials and finished products showed minor price increases 
from May to June, while semimanufactured articles showed a small 
decrease. Nonagricultural commodities, taken as a whole, were 
slightly higher. 

TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES 



























































[1926 = 100] 
10 No 
100 whe 100 
aa 
a ae 
— ea - f 
ion 
i927 

30 % 90 





JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUN. JUL. AUG. SEP OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable in- 
formation for May and June was collected, increases were shown in 
103 instances and decreases in 140 instances. In 307 instances no 
change in price was reported. The great importance of articles show- 
ing price advances, together with steep increases for certain items, 
was responsible for the net increase in the general price level. 

Comparing prices in June with those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that metals and metal ox f 
ucts were considerably higher while building materials and fuel and 
lighting materials were somewhat higher. In all other groups prices 
in June were lower than in the corresponding month of 1928, ranging 
from less than one-half of 1 per cent in the case of house-furnishi 
goods to over 3 per cent in the case of farm products and almost 12% 
per cent in the case of hides and leather products, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 






































COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 
f 

| Purchias- 
j M J ate er 

une, ay, une, Of the 

Groups and subgroups 1928 1929 1929 | dollar 

June 

1929 
ERS ST, Ra ee he 97.6 95. 8 96. 4 103. 7 
Parm products._.._...........- ea a a ad oe ee 106. 7 102. 2 108. 3 96. 8 
ES Ree Sa: SRG TP ag, AS ARE Sa ST 119.9 88. 2 91.0 109.9 
TE ee SEL MEL pba. 104. 7 110. 1IL.O 90. 1 
ERE a eee eee ne ee ee a 108. 4 101.7 102. 3 97.8 
NRE ari gta at lt cel AIS icc EO AES. «gl lence Le aa LS 100. 3 97.7 ; 93.9 101. 1 
8 ES RT eT eae ee ate er eee 99. 8 104. 3 106. 5 94.8 
Rae PR a ee OTS cence ei a 104. 0 111.5 11.5 89. 7 
a ge Se eds s pena eno wae 98. 1 86. 6 88. 5 113.0 
a. cscs wai ci & wipe nlonemmiesieemtainioainms 123. 7 106. 8 108. 0 92. 6 
og e ol oksn See eke 155. 0 104. 7 110.9 0). 2 
a En ESR aE, eae Eng AOA 127.3 110. 7 110.3 90. 7 
NEES SAE a Oa ES ae oe 110.8 106. 2 106. 1 94.3 
ey I NS tc. 0 co daic oct eubbnneees oc 108. 4 104.9 105. 5 94.8 
pe RSS “SEs Si SR i ee Sena Seine Se Se 96. 3 94 2 93. 3 107.2 
le ee. pa cdkey susiaeaewebes = 101. 1 99.7 99. 1 100. 9 
ia ee eatin wadestianeebioes 82. 6 80.9 79. 5 125.8 
eee ee eens meee, 2... 8. Sc ache 101. 2 98 7 97.8 102. 2 
ee as, ne cdanencvaboncesebes 85. 9 8L1 80. 3 124.5 
i eee ek och cho adcanens-sbsdwens 82. 1 8L 1 83. 3 120. 0 
REESE SS A SEN, OR Papiliee SEAR ee Aare 90. 3 87.4 88. 1 113.5 
CS IEE LESTE: TEL: CRT ARO 2 91.8 89. 2 89. 6 111.6 
CERNE ons nc. Did ode a~- vacesn cnc 4oadpeeohwan 84.7 84. 7 84.7 118. 1 

ER a ee eR eR 95. 2 93. 4 LS ae 
3 REESE TERETE SSN iat BRIN A este Ne Sica 7L9 725 746. 6 130. 5 
Di otale Gre Bee CONS 8 nn kk 8 nk nd Bet } 98. 7 105. 2 105. 1 95. 1 
ee a. Sd uae ame eae 94. 2 98. 4 98. 2 101.8 
ee a oo oe on cet 2s bebkicdeuneecieee 92. 8 104.9 104.8 95. 4 
PTE, pa Be eens OPS TPA 98. 8 98.3 98. 3 101.7 
be bac walsemennwnvaneted | 105. 1 112 2 112. 2 89. 1 
ene ch ace eubadbundemeds 96. 9 98. 5 98. 5 101.5 
ot a co oapaowbens 93.9 96. 8 96. 4 103.7 
BeOS te CATE EEG SNS ee HRN I ee 88. 7 94. 6 04.2 106. 2 
i a a a oe ia ln mca panpane ea saan tele 93. 2 92. 4 89. 1 112.2 
RNR SRR tp 2 ne eR eRe TS GES Os as PIMA 96. 5 94. 6 94. 6 105. 7 
IEEE SEALE LAL ONE | Thy 94.5 99. 6 99. 6 100. 4 
il te I a TE EA INE ET SR SE 87.1 85. 7 86. 5 115.6 
Cg EERE Ree Wa SORA ee a One eS 104.0 106. 3 106. 1 94.3 
SDL SEE EL Pater e BE Rye ee ee 94. 9 94. 2 93. 4 107. 1 
le aS RRR ee ee FONE EE GER are Seer = Apes 100. 4 99. 4 98. 6 101. 4 
RS A OTR CCUNI GNI iain s 6 6665 < Suscicres cddascnccesa 70.3 70. 5 69. 8 143. 3 
ee Sc cdtidumaie ie wmeiecutcan oe 94. 0 94. 1 92. 6 108. 0 
es ed a es ote ee eer 98. 1 96. 7 96. 7 103. 4 
ee in cn ck pw qiniinlinaaa pe mieblens 97.0 96. 7 96. 6 103. 5 
SEES RRS Fe Sie Ss Be Rie Gee SA Oe BARE te eS fall SK Ree ae 97.7 95. 0 95. 0 105. 3 
a de cee Ee iB hill 96. 5 97.8 97.7 102. 4 
ee ee eiaee sors media comdy pcan’ 82. 2 79. 6 80. 4 124. 4 
RUE i ee eS Ee eat ee 148. 8 101. 6 106. 2 94. 2 
I i a line di eGdiwgken banal 89. 2 88.3 88. 2 113.4 
RE RE EO ee Ee Fy eee 46.1 44.9 42.7 234A. 2 
OS BE CORE EE Ot TS EE OE OD 62. 2 543 55.3 180. 8 
ENE SA EA LL GOEL ATE RE EAONE 98. 4 106. 6 109. 7 91.2 
Sa SR PIR TE SOF er eh ee hee oa Pee ee ae 99.3 95. 3 96. 6 103. 5 
NN SEE TEAS LO SUAS 2a 97.8 95.1 94. 4 105. 9 
EIR I EE RS 88 os 1 eS eee 96. 7 96. 4 96. 7 108. 4 
Nonagricultural commodities... ..................------------.- 95. 2 94.1 94. 6 105. 7 
1 Data not yet available. 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for May, 1929 
By J. J. Konna, Cuter Sraristician Unirep States Bureau or IMMIGRATION 


HE monthly statistics for May, 1929, show a decrease in the 

inward movement of both aliens and citizens and an increase 
in the outward movement, as compared with the figures for the 
previous month. In May, 44,137 aliens were admitted to the United 
States and 27,169 American citizens returned, as against 47,631 and 
32,288, respectively, for April. Aliens departing for foreign countries 
during May numbered 22,766 and citizens 31,505, while in April, 
15,120 aliens and 25,277 citizens left the country. 

During May 1,554 aliens were refused admission to the United 
States, 1,303 having been turned back at points along the Canadian 
and Mexican borders and 251 at the seaports of entry. The principal 
cause for debarment was failure to present proper immigration visas, 
1,486 having been rejected for this reason, while 23 were sent back 
because of mental or physical defects, and 45 for miscellaneous causes. 
Among the 45 were 10 aliens who had previously been debarred or de- 
ported. Aliens deported this month after having entered the country 
numbered 1,323, making a total of 11,648 deportations for the 11 
months of the current fiscal year. 

Of the aliens admitted during May, 25,711 were classified as immi- 
grants and 18,426 as nonimmigrants. Europe supplied 16,117, over 
four-fifths of whom came from Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free 
State, Italy, and the Scandinavian countries, while Canada con- 
tributed 5,197 and Mexico 2,898. The principal nationalities or 
races represented among the immigrants were the German (5,654), 
Irish (3,349), Mexican (2,807), English (2,542), Scotch (2,117), 
Scandinavian (1,998), Italian (1,965), French (1,548), and Hebrew 
(970), in the order named. The other races or peoples contributed 
fewer than 400 each. ; 

Among the aliens who departed in May, 4,985 were emigrants 
going abroad for intended future permanent residence, and 17,781 
were nonemigrants either leaving after a visit in this country or 
intending to return after a temporary sojourn abroad. The majority 
of those permanently departing were Mexican, German, English, 
Italian, Polish, and French. 

The statistics for the 11 months ended May 31, 1929, show that 
aliens admitted, who were charged to the quota, numbered 136,848, 
or 53.2 per cent of the total immigrants (257,188) for this period, as 
compared with a percentage of 50.4 and 48.7, respectively, for the same 
months of the fiscal years 1928 and 1927. 
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INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT FROM JULY 1, 1928, TO MAY 
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1929 
Inward | Outward 
_ paaaerenncnate as ee Bana ADene Aliens 
° . e- ak 
a Aliens admitted Tnited | | rre@| “Stiems departed [tnited ported 
States | — eee after 
_— citi- | Total | enter- Sem pov Total | land- 
? es ing! i- P ing 2 
a immi- | Total res, | . a emi- | Total| de- - 
8 grant | gre grant parted 
= : 
se | 
July-December |147, 707|110, Sr te 190) 268, 338/526, 528, 9, 105)44, 677,104, — 423 | 243, carpe, 510 657 
1929 | | 
January._.....- 17, 806, 10, 440) 28, 246) 23,450) 51, 6 1, 87Q 4, 670) 10,938) 15, 608) 28, 808) 44, 41 1, 019 
February-.--__._ 17, 2544 10, 27, 862| 33,216; 6I, I, 461} 4, E 1, 14, 512) 32, 347) 46, 1, 036 
OS eae = 145} 13, 493) 33,688) 37,375) 71,013) 1,464) 2,449) 6,917) 9, 366} 27, 37,338} 1,352 
| aS aS 19, 47,631; 32, 288) 79, 1, 4164 3, 387) 14, 45, 25, 40, 397) = 1, 26) 
| ee ee = 7EL, 18, 426) 44,137) 27,1 Zi, 1, 554) 4, 17, 781}. 22, 7 3i.,. §4, 271} 1,323 
Total____|257, 186}182, SLOHTD, 70d 421, S36)861, 54) 16, 16, 87 7O}e, 3224102, 473,226, TOSS, 9615, 70 Ti, 643 
L 


1 These aliens are not included amo: 


2 These aliens 


illegally, and later being deported. 


are included among 
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arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States, 
ens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 














PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 








Official— United States 


AvAsKkA.—Supervising Mining Engineer. Report on cooperation between the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and the United States in making mining investigations and in 

the inspection of mines for the biennium ending March 31, 1929 (including a 
report on the operation of the prospectors’ aid act). [J uneau?), 1929. 885 pp. 
[Includes data on accidents in Alaskan mines at various periods, and a list of 
the mines of the Territory. 


Ipano.—lInspector of Mines. Thirtieth annual report of the mining industry of 
Idaho for the year 1928. (Boise, 19297] 270 pp., illus. 


Data on accidents and wages from this report are given in this issue. 


MassacHusetTtTs.— Department of Labor and Industries. Board of Conciliation 
and Arbitration. Report, together with the decisions rendered by the board, for 
the year ending November 30, 1928. Boston {1929?]|. 56 pp. 


New Jersey.— Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Statistics and Inspection. 
Circular No. 155: New Jersey prices of hired farm labor, feedstuffs, and "fertilizer 
materials and their index numbers, 1910-1927. Trenton, February, 1929. 
63 pp.; charts. 


New Yorx.—Temporary Commission to Examine and Revise the Tenement 
House Law. Report, transmitted January 30,1928. Albany, 1928. 152 pp. 
Legislative document (1928) No. 60. 


OreEGonN.—Board of Inspectors of Child Labor. Thirteenth biennial report, 1927- 
1928. Salem, 1929. 14 pp. 


—— Industrial Welfare Commission. Fighth biennial report, 1927-1928. 
Salem, 1929. 16 pp. 


Viretnta.— Department of Labor and Industry. Thirty-first annual report, for 
the year ending September 30, 1928. Richmond, 1929. 10i pp. 

Gives data for the year 1927 on 3,680 plants with an invested capital of 
$733,482,337 and an output valued at $782,425,841. The number of wage 
earners employed by these establishments was 163,060, of whom 124,050 were 
males (87,671 white and 36,379 colored) and 39,010 females (25,174 white and 
13,836 colored). Wages in the reporting mines and quarries of the State, taken 
from the report, are given in this issue. 


Unrrep Statres.—Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Immi- 
ration and Naturalization. American history in terms of human migration. 
xtracts from hearings March 7, 1928, Seventieth Congress, first session. State- 

ment of Dr. Harry H. Laughlin. Three appendixes. Part of hearing No. 70.1.5. 
Washington, 1928. 21 PP. 


A discussion of six outstanding racial problems i in American history. 


Senate. Document No. 9: Wages in foreign countries. A compilation 
of the latest available data regarding wages in industrial and agricultural 
employments. Washington, 1929. 267 pp. (71st Cong., 1st sess.) 


This report was prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and will be published later as a bulletin of the bureau. 


Committee on Manufactures. Working conditions of the textile 
industry in North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. H — May 8, 
9, and 20, 1929. 159 pp. Report. 7 pp. Minority views. Washing- 
ton, 1929. (71st Cong., 1st sess.) 


—— Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
perquisites and es of hired farm hands, by Josiah C. Folsom. A prelimi- 
nary report. Washington, March, 1929. '28 Ppp. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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Unirep Stares.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Coal in 1927, iy, 
F. G. Tryon, O. E. Kiessling, and L. Mann. Washington, 1929. (Mineral 
resources of the United States, 1927, Part II, pp. 827-609.) Map, charis. 


Includes data on production, number of men employed, output per man, lengi} 
of working day, days worked by the mines, and strikes, suspensions, and lockouis. 





Personnel Classification Board. Field Survey Division. Report of wage and 
personnel survey. Washington, 1929. 511 pp.; charts. (H. Doc. No. 602, 70th 
Cong., 2d sess.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 





Official—Foreign Countries 





AusTRALIA (WESTERN AvusTRALIA).—Department of Labor. Annual report for 
the year 1927-28. Perth, 1929. 31 pp. 


During the year covered the Government decided to give to men employed on 
a wage basis the same privileges as to long-service leave that have been established 
for salaried railroad officials, i. e., each employee who had served continuously 
for 10 or more years after reaching 18 years of age should be entitled to three 
months’ accrued long-service leave, to be given at the convenience of the depart- 
ment concerned. 

The workmen’s compensation act was amended to provide specifically for the 
payment, in addition to compensation, of hospital charges for treatment and 
maintenance, not exceeding 10s. 6d. ($2.55) per day, up to £100 ($486.65). 
Austria (Vrenna).—Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Berufsberatungsami 

der Stadt Wien und der Arbeiterkammer in Wien, 1928. Vienna, 1929. 35 pp. 

The pamphlet contains a report of the activities of the Vocational Guidance 
Office and Labor Chamber of the City of Vienna, Austria, during 1928, including a 
psychotechnical report, a medical report, and statistical tables on the same 
subjects. 


CanapDA (OntTARIO).—Department of Labor. Ninth annual report, 1928. 
Toronto, 1929. 80 pp.; diagrams, illus. 


Contains information on wages and hours of labor, industrial disputes, labor 
legislation, and work of the employment and industrial inspection offices of the 
Province. ‘ 

Department of Mines. Thirty-seventh annual report, being Vol. XXXVII, 
Part I, 1928. Toronto, 1929. 215 pp. 

Includes data on production and on mining accidents in 1927. 

Cuiwa.— Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. Monthly Price Statistics, 
No. 1, Nanking, January, 1929. 6 pp. 

The first issue of a new publication which gives wholesale and retail price 
indexes for several cities in China. 

(SHaneual).—Bureau of Social Affairs. Monthly Journal, Vol. 1, No. |, 
Shanghai, January, 1929. [Various paging.]| 

First number of a.new publication dealing with economic and social subjects. 
Of the 13 eontributions to this issue, 7 are in English, their respective titlcs 
being: A summary of work on labor statistics, 1928; Report on labor strikes in 
greater Shanghai, 1928; Methods of statistics on labor strikes; Statistics on 
industrial disputes in Greater Shanghai; Explanation to the index numbers of 
earnings; Index numbers of earnings, July to September, 1928; Gold, silver, and 
foreign exchanges of 1928. 

Great Brirain.—Ministry of Labor. Memorandum on the shortage, surplus, 








and redistribution of juvenile labor during the years 1928 to 1933, on the 
— } ile employment committees. London, 1929. 16 pp. (Cm. 
3327. 


Reviewed in this issue. 
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Great Brrratin.—Ministry of Labor. London Advisory Couneil for Juvenile 
Employment. Fifth annual repert, 1928. London, 1929. 24 pp. 

__— Registry of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1928. Part 5: Building 
societies. London, 1929. 58 pp. 

During the year the business of the societies continued to expand. Member- 
ship was over 1,400,000; advances amounted to £56,000,000 ($272,524,000) ; 
mortgage assets were nearly £198,000,000 ($963,567,000); and the total assets, 

»223,000,000 ($1,085,229,500). 

INTERNATIONAL Lasor Orrice.—Forced labor. Supplementary report. (Item ITI 
on agenda of International Labor Conference, 12th session, Geneva, 1929, first 
discussion.) Geneva, 1929. 27 pp. 

—— Studies and reports, series C (employment and unemployment), No. 18: 
Unemployment—some international — 1920-1928. Report to 
the twelfth session of the International Labor Conference, May—June, 1929. 
Geneva, 1929. 222 pp.; charts. 

This report attempts primarily to throw into relief the effects of certain im- 
portant international factors on unemployment during the past few years. 

Special emphasis is given to the influence of currency fluctuations and of imter- 

national migration. Conditions affeeting the regularity of employment and 

business activity in the coal and textile industries are discussed in detail. 


Director. Repert [to the 12th session of the International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, 1929]. Geneva, 1929. 2 parts. 291 and 227 pp. 

The first part of the report covers the general activities of the organization 
and an examination of the results; the seeond part contains a summary of the 
annual reports of the members of the conference. 


JAPAN.—Department of Commerce and Industry. Bureau of Statisties. The 
statistics of the department of commerce and industry, 1927. |Tokyo?|} March, 
1929. 126 pp. 

Abstract of the annual statistical report of the department. Includes data 
on the manufacturing and mining industries, commerce, patents, and commercial 
and industrial associations, covering output, number of workers employed, 
mine accidents, ete. 


Department of Finance. The twenty-eighth financial and economic annual 
of Japan, 1928. Tokyo |1929?}. 257 pp. 


Statistics on coal-mine production from this report are given in this issue. 


ScorLanp.—Board of Health. Tenth annual report, 1928. Edinburgh, 1929. 
870 pp. (Cmd. 3304.) 
Includes chapters on housing and town planning; widows’, orphans’, and old- 
age contributory pensions; old-age pensions (noncontributory); welfare of the 
blind, ete.; and national health insurance. 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION POR OLD AGE Secunrry. Old age security: Report of 
eee of the second national conference on old age security, held in New 
ork City, April 26,1929. New York, 104 Fifth Avenue, 1929. 87 pp. 


AMERICAN FepERATION oF Lasor. Trade unions study unemployment. Wash- 
ington [19297|. 167 pp. 
Discusses the problem of unemployment in general and measures for its 
relief. 
American Laspor Year Book, 1929. New York, Rand Scheol of Social Science, 
7? Bast Fifteenth Street, 1929. 302 pp. 


American MANaGemMENT AssocrATIon. General management series No. 89: 
Special retirement adjustments—how Bethlehem Steel Co. and other compamses 
deal with cases of men who must be retired, but whe can not qualify under a 
pension plan, by George W. Vary. New York, 20 Vesey Street, 1929. 8 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 
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Asuton, THomas SourHcuirre, AND Sykes, JosepuH. The coal industry of ti, 
eighteenth century. Manchester (England), University Press, 1929. 268 p) 


(Publication of University of Manchester, No. CXCII, economic history seric, 
No. V.) 


Buus Book or SoutTHEeRN ProarREss, 1929. Baltimore, Manufacturers Recor,/. 
1929. 322 pp., illus. 
Contains general information on the industries, resources, and facilities of thc 
South. 


BRISSENDEN, Paut F. Labor turnover in the Federal service. Washington, 1929. 
45 pp. (Extract from H. Doc. No. 602, 70th Cong., 2d sess., Report of wage 
and personnel survey, Field Survey Division, Personnel Classification Boar: 


CuiInA FouNDATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION AND CuLTURE. Soci:! 
Research Department. Bulletin 2: Village families in the vicinity of Peipin,, 
by F.C. H. Lee and T. Chin. Peiping, [Peking], April, 1929. 65 pp.; ma). 

A study of the income and expenditures of 164 families living in four differe:| 
villages. 


Darsy, W. D. Rayon and other synthetic fibers: A brief account of the origin, 
development, use, and manufacture of rayon, together with chapters on tic 


merchandising and care of rayon fabrics. New York, Dry Goods Economisi, 
1929. 65 pp. 


Hackett, J. D. Labor management. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
681 pp.; diagrams, illus. 

Among the subjects treated are the labor supply; hiring procedure; job classi- 

fication, analysis, and specification; rating the ability and performance of workers; 


labor turnover; wages and related matters; health and group life insurance; anc 
pensions. 


, 1929. 


INFORMATION BuREAU ON WOMEN’S Work. Ohio wage earners in the manufac- 
ture of textiles and textile products, 1914-1927, by Amy G. Maher. Toledo, 
Ohio, 305 Commerce Guardian Building, 1929. 99 pp.; charts. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION (FOR THE STUDY AND 
PROMOTION OF SATISFACTORY HUMAN RELATIONS AND CONDITIONS IN IN- 
pustrY). Report of first triennial congress held at Cambridge (England), 
July, 1928, on the subject of fundamental relationships between all sections of 
the industrial community. In two sections. Section II. [In English, 
French, and German.| The Hague, 1929. 417 pp. 


Reference to this congress is made in this issue. 


Javits, BENJAMIN A., AnD Woop, CHartes W. Make everybody rich-—industry’s 
new goal. New York, B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 1929. 298 pp. 

The author believes that industrial coordination on a vast scale is essential to 
remedy the present condition of ruinous competition, and to permit every one 
to benefit from the tremendous productive power of modern industry. ‘‘ Modern 
industrial processes, if the forces which work against them could only be elim- 
inated, are demonstrably sufficient to raise all America and eventually all the 
world, not only out of poverty, but into the realm of freedom and abundance.’’ 
The necessary coordination, the writer urges, must come from the combined 
intelligence of the American business leaders. 


Juuin, ARMAND. Principes de statistique théorique et appliquée. Tome II, Statis- 
tique des prix et méthode des index numbers. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1928. 
pp. 161-600. 
The first part of the volume consists of a study of wholesale and retail price 
statistics with especial reference to the construction of the index numbers. The 
second part deals with cost of living and methods of making budget studies. 


LanspurGH, Ricuarp H. Industrial ma . New York, John Wiley « 
Sons (Inc.), 1928. 509 pp.; diagrams, illus. 2d ed., rewritien and reset. 
Line, T’ao, AND Jounson, Lyp1a. Peking Leader reprints No. 40: Women in 


Tientsin industries: A study of the working conditions of women and girls. 
Peking, Leader Press, 1928. 11 pp. 
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Municipal REFERENCE Liprary (Cuicaco). Survey of public opportunities and 
facilities for leisure time recreation, amusement, and instruction in American 


cities, by Frederick Rex, librarian. Chicago, 1005 City Hall, 1926. 114 pp., 
mimeographed. 


This report was prepared in 1926 but has only recently become available to 
the public. The survey was made by the librarian of the Municipal Reference 
Library of Chicago for the purpose of ascertaining the facilities for leisure-time 
and civic recreation maintained under municipal or other public auspices in 
American cities. The subjects covered include music, drama, dancing, swimming, 
baseball, and forest and park camping. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. The cost of living in the United States 


in 1928. Supplementing ‘‘ The cost of living in the United States, 1914-1927,” 
published in April, 1928. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1929. 34 pp.; chart. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNEss (INc.). Proceedings of the 
1928 annual conference, New York, November 26—28, 1928. New York, 370 
Seventh Avenue, |1929?|. 155 pp. (Publication 54.). 


One section of the conference was devoted to conservation of vision in industry, 
dealing with eye hazards in steel miils, conservation of vision in occupations 
which are conducive to eye strain, and the problem of industrial lighting. 
NewsHoumE, Sir Artuur. The story of modern preventive medicine. Baltimore, 

Williams & Wilkins, Co., 1929. 295 pp.; charts. 
A review of discoveries and developments in medicine since the general ac- 


ceptance of the germ theory of disease. There is a chapter on hookworm disease 
and one on housing and occupation. 


SouTaEASTERN Economics CoNFERENCE. The industrial South. Atlanta, Ga., 
Emory University, 1929. 95 pp. 

Consists of papers presented at the conference held at Atlanta, Ga., in Novem- 
ber, 1928. The two papers having the most direct labor interest were those on 
“Some conditions and attitudes of southern cotton mill villages’? and ‘‘The 
economics of welfare work in the cotton mill villages of the South.”’ 

TayLer, J. B. Farm and factory in China.—Aspects of the industrial revolution. 
London, Student Christian Movement, 1928. 106 pp. 

After discussing the village and the peasant farmer, and the home and work- 

shop industries of China, the author traces the beginnings and development of 


the industrial revolution in that country. The final chapter deals with the inter- 
national aspects of such development. 


Wess, Stpney AND Beatrice. English poor law history, Part II: The last 
hundred years. London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. 2vols. 1085 pp. 
These two volumes complete the study of the English methods of dealing with 
the poor of which the earlier part was published in 1927 under the title, “‘The 
Old Poor Law.’”’ Further, they are the completion of the historical and analytic 
study of the functions and structure of English local government on which the 
two authors have been engaged for 30 years past. The present work, however, 
is complete in itself, beginning with the proceedings leading up to the act of 1834, 
with the creation and development of the board of guardians of the poor as an 
elected local destitution authority working under the direction and control of a 
central authority, and with the ending of the system by the local government 
bill introduced in 1928-29. Appendixes deal with the Irish and Scottish poor 
laws, and with the statistics of the English poor law system. 
Workers Epucation Bureau or America. Executive Committee. Report to 


the Sixth National Convention, Workers Education Bureau of America, Wash- 


ington, D. C., April 5, 6, 7, 1929. New York, 476 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
1929. 102 pp. 


Reviewed in the May, 1929, Labor Review (p. 163). 
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